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HOW IS THE QUEEN’S GOVERNMENT TO BE CARRIED ON? 


Tue heading of this paper embodies a ques- 
tion which, we admit, is easier put than an. 
swered. Every man has his own opinion of the 
matter, there being only union in the belief of 
the impossibility of going longer on upon the 
policy avowed by the talking or Conservative 
members of the Cabinet. It is proved to every 
mans conviction that, between the Tories— 
no longer supple and courteous, but triumphant 
andadventurous—anda really Reforming Govern- 
ment, liesthe only choice. The result of the elec- 
tions demonstrates the disgust and apathy of the 
country with mere Whiggery, to be deeper and 
more widely diffused than the most far-seeing 
Liberals apprehended. It would be as futile as 
dishonest to disguise the bitter disappointment 
which the Whigs, as a party, have sustained, and 
the injury done to the cause of Reform through 
their paltering, feeble policy. ‘Those anxious 
Reformers who, alarmed at the late retrograding 
symptoms in the Cabinet, and the avowed deter- 
mination of Lord John Russell to refuse every 
comprehensive and effectual measure for im- 
proving the defective system of represextation, 
were afraid that the election, and the power and 
influence of the Court, might make the Whig 
party too strong, are, however, quit for their 
fears. The tremulous, enervated Government 
has come out of the trial anything but too strong. 
It is existing —and that is all. 

“Small by degrees, and beautifully less ;” 

the Ministerial majority dwindling away in every 
successive Reform Parliament and Session, is now 
reduced to about the last ebb. Still we will not 
despond: there is a chance left ; nay, it is within 
the verge of possibility, that the defeat which 
the Government has sustained may be turned 
into the means of its salvation, and advance the 
great cause which that defeat seems to retard. 
Apparent prosperity might have been their ruin; 
for this country will never submit to be governed 
by Tories under the name of Whigs; and, from 
anything we can see to the contrary, augmented 
‘trength might have been employed for such a 
Purpose, 

There is a certain description of persons who 
‘re proverbially said to be under the special care 
of Providence, from not being very able to take 


¢. . ’ ” 
are of themselves. Her Majesty's Government 
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may be ranked among those favoured indivi- 
duals. They have O'Connell's Iuck and their 
own. One more chance, and that the very last, 
is offered them ; one more golden opportunity 
to redeem past failures, and improve the future. 
Have they sense, courage, and vigour equal to 
the crisis? Are they, in one word, sincere in 
their professions of regard to the cause of 
Reform ?—or are they indeed doomed to sink 
inch by inch, never to rise again, and to go 
down to posterity laden with execration, 
as the only set of statesmen who, having it in 
their power to improve the institutions of their 
country, and to be the honoured instruments of 
extending the blessings cf liberty and civiliza- 
tion to the whole human race, dallied at their 
post like imbeciles, and then deserted it like 
traitors’ There is no longer time for hesitation, 
nor have the Whigs any power of choice. The 
time to have resigned with dignity and effect is 
past, never to return to them. They must be 
vigorous reforming Ministers—or worse than 
nothing. Coalition, that last refuge of baseness 
and imbecility, is hopeless to them as a party. 
The Tories have more sense than submit to the 
udium of being burdened with even one of their 
damaged men. If Tories are to reign, they 
will reign alone. If they defied the Whigs at the 
height of their power and popularity, disdaining 
their advances, they will hold them far cheaper 
now. No party has sunk like them. The Peo- 
ple have temporarily lost a few votes in the 
House of Commons ; and, what we reckon worse, 
the services of some of the best and ablest of 
their friends. We admit, while we lament the 
full extent of this calamity. But still it is not loss 
of honour nor of influence. Roebuck is not dead 
to the country, though silent in the House. The 
truth and courage of Ewart and Thompson are 
still animating energies. The Tories also have 
sustained merited and indelible disgrace in the 
persons of some of their chosen captains. It is 
not a feeling of revenge, but the holy sense of 
justice, which makes us exult in the diseomfiture 
of persons such as Sir James Graham and Mr 
Emerson Tennent. Much as we rejoice that 
Peter Borthwick sits once again for the Tories 
of Evesham, it is yet more delightful to see 
Emerson driven out by the Liberals of Belfast. 
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But, in these complicated losses and gains, it is 
the Whigs chiefly that have suffered, They are 
sadly crippled, even numerically ; but that is not 
the worst. They have lost votes, and failed to 
gain supporters, because they had first lost moral 
influence in the country ; and the favour of the 
Court, on which so much reliance was placed, it is 
found cannot counterbalance the indifference of 
the People. 

Court influence has indeed been shewn in an 
entirely new light by the issue of the late elections. 
We freely admit the power, the activity, the foul 
acts, and, to say all in a word, the incredible 
small villanies of the Tory party, lay and 
ecclesiastic, in their well-organized conspiracy 
against Reform; but, taking their arts and 
influence at the highest estimate, no such mor- 
tifying results as 
could have arisen, save for what the Minis- 
try itself has done or refused to do. If a 
Cabinet had been expressly organized for the 
purpose of creating, first distrust, then disgust, 
and finally apathy, its operations could not have 
been more effectual. And, to mend the matter, 
Lord Durham, at the critical juncture, struck 
in to set his seal upon the very gratuitous 
Conservative declaration of Lord John Russell. 
No Cabinet Minister has opened his mouth, or 
written a letter in the last Session, save to defend 
some abuse hateful to the People, or to discoun- 
tenance Ballot, Extended Suffrage, or some one 
of the great measures on which they have set 
their hearts, as necessary to their well-being. 

But while we impute Whig defeat’in so great a 
measureto theinaptitude of the Ministers tothose 
measures, and to the shallow policy of really acting 





those we have witnessed | 





upon Tory principles under the deceptive name | 
_ chester, or Birmingham has, by his individual 


of Reformers, we deny that the Liberal cause 
has suffered by anything deserving the name of 
reaction. 
ries, is a moral impossibility. 


Reaction, as understood by the To- | 
Tell us that the 


People demand the re-institution of the Star | 


Chamber or the torture, that they would wish 
to see re-established the rights of Seigniory, or 
the Slave-trade, and we shall believe that a 
nation co-existent with a free press, with the 
spectacle of democratic institutions in America, 


and the spirit of liberty alive in France and | 


kindling over all the face of Europe, shall fall 


back upon the servile principles of ‘loryism! 


There are at ali times a few persons with a 
larger endowment of animal spirits than brains, 


bawling at the head or tail of every movement, | 


who, lately flaming Whigs or Radicals, are now as 
vociferous Tories, sometimes from selfish mo- 
tives, but as often from no reason at all. And 
those persons, we presume, are to be cited in 
proof of reaction. We confidently appeal to 
every popular assembly—not made up of Tory 
bludgeon-men—from the Land’s End to John 
o’ Groat’s, to disprove reaction, The exulting 
vreetings, *‘ the forest of hands” held up around 
every hustings—the hard-working, productive 
hands of those who, though non-electors, are vet 
the sinews of the State—triumphantly disprove 


reaction, Even where the candidate was but a | 
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shade more liberal than a rival Tory, he wag 
the approved of the People. Well does gj, 
Robert Peel understand those intelligible 
signs of reaction. Take another and infallible 
test. Small as the Ministeriai majority is likely 
to be in the House of Commons, a very lar 

majority—an immense majority—of the aggre. 
gate constituency of the United Kingdom has sent 
it there. Whatthen? One Mr Peter Borthwick, 
or a single Mr William Holmes, and their hand- 
ful of voters, can neutralize a Dennistoun, ora 
Bannerman, or a Parnell, representing the 
numbers, property, and intelligence of Glasgow 
or Dundee. Even with all the means of gross 
bribery and intimidation employed by the Tories, 
their majorities were generally as narrow 
as possible, where there was a_ contest at 
all. The honest agricultural dullards of the 
English counties, who have voted either for or 
against Reform, and either for Methuen cr 
the wretched apostate Burdett, exactly as the 
landlord or the parson, the bailiff or the game. 
keeper, scared, drilled, or drenched them, will 
probably jog on in the same track during their 
generation, even although protected by the Bal. 


| lot; and the verminous old boroughs, whether 


large as Liverpool or pitiful as Harwich, are 
not elements which statesmen can take much 
longer into account, however embarrassing their 
dead-weight may be in the meantime. But, 
surely the way in which those counties and 
towns have gone, is no proof of reaction. Sir 
Robert Peel cannot lay that flattering unction 
to his soul, even while he well knows that the 
smallest creature fromthe most rotten hole, has as 
much power to retard a good measure in the Mel- 
bourne Parliament, as a Member for Leeds, Man- 


vote, to advance it. ‘The Reform Bill has many 
inherent faults; and not the least drawback on 
the whole reformed system is the ill-balanced 
representation. Many more of those pestilent 
decayed Whig and Tory-ridden holes should at 
once have been swept into Schedule A. We 
have representatives enough in all conscience ; 
but they are most unfairly or perniciously 
divided. Scotland was submissive, glad to ob- 
tain some small share of the representation upon 
any terms ; and Ireland, in the meanwhile, kept 
tolerably quiet, upon the same principle. The 
consequence is, that some wretched Jittle rotten 
place, or some town overrun with pauper freemen, 
can, in Parliament, swamp those large, prosperous, 
and public-spirited new communities which form 
the strength of the empire, and which are the 
strongholds of reform and of all social progress. 
This is a great grievance. Yet the disfranchise- 
ment of any class of men is a remedy to which we 
like ill to resort. The representation must be 
adjusted and equalized by the extension, not the 
deprivation of the franchise. We would swamp, 
and ultimately reform the dishonest voters, by 
pouring a better class among them ; purify the 
stagnant stream, by turning a fresh and copious 
new current into it. 

But we have lost sight of our main question, im 
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another, which is, however, closely connected 
with it. We have shewn that, notwithstanding | 
the blundering, cold, obstructive, and perhaps 
deceptive policy of the Whigs, the nation is 
wij] sound at heart, and holds fast by the 

st principles which roused and made it for- 
midable to its prescriptive oppressors. We do 
not hope for the recurrence of so favourable 
, crisis as that which Earl Grey advisedly 
threw away, and which Lord Melbourne did 
not improve. Still— We will uot give up the ship. 
The registries are open to the electors, and a way | 
of escape and salvation is open to theGevernment, | 
Will they follow it? ‘They have completely | 
sailed in conciliating the Tories. Asa reforming | 
\inistry, they have nothing to hope from the 
aristocracy. But, save as a reforming Ministry, | 
they cannot exist. The higher Whig aristocracy | 
are already deserting the Whigs. They need | 
none of their bits of patronage. The pocket- 
Member for Sutherlandshire is as great an anti- 
Q'Connellite as Sir Francis Burdett. To the 
neutrality, to call it ne worse, of the Whig 
Duke of Hamilton, may be imputed the loss of the 
important county of Lanark, if it is lost. The 
Whig alarmists can just perceive that the Min- | 
isters must be Reformers, to secure the alliance 
of the Liberals of Ireland, England, and Scotland ; 
and Lord John Russell, if a Reformer, is to them | 
quite as obnoxious as Joseph Hume. The Tories | 
in action, Conservative principles, rallying round 
Church and State, as in the Pitt times, can alone | 
lull their terrors, and secure their privileges; and | 
they, accordingly, desert the poor Whigs at their | 
utmost need. Every adventitious aid fails them. 
Nothing, save the solid, the legitimate, the sole 
element of the strength of all popular Govern. | 
meuts, remains. Will they bravely and honestly | 
trust themselves to that >—not to any insulated 
influence or interest, Irish or Scottish, but upon 
the only safe and honourable, and certainly the | 
only permanent foundation of power—the People, 
who never did desert them, until they deserted 
the popular cause. 

Mercy will be cried for Ministers once more, 
on account of their difliculties !—Consider their | 
difficulties! We have been considering them | 
for five years, and have never been able to get 
rid of the idea that they are either self-created 
or wilfully inagnified ; that they have grown by 
tolerance, and have sometimes been not unwel- | 
come. Before sincere Reformers, these phan- 
toms must either have disappeared or taken 
wlid form long ago. There was a period when 
the Crown was hostile, when Ireland was almost 
ia insurrection, and Mr O'Connell denouncing 
Earl Grey's government “ as base and bluody.” 
These were tangible difficulties—for O'Connell 
‘8 a formidable foe, whatever sort of ally he 
may prove ;—but where now is the invincible 
obstacle? Has the want of the confidence of 
the country in Ministers taken place of all those 
exploded difticulties?7—or, rather, does any diffi- 
culty exist, save this dilemma, that the Tories 
Will have office, and the People will have reform? | 


And how can a Government act in the difficulty | 
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created by these violent antagonists, especially 
when it has resolved neither to surrender 
office, nor yet to give reform? Truly these 
difficulties inspire great sympathy! It is, 
however, comfortable to think there must be 
speedy relief in some shape or other.—Nor can 
we forgive Whig difficulties the disgrace re- 
flected incidentally upon some of the leaders 
of the People, heretofore their ablest and most 
consistent champions. It is grievous to see 
patriots like Mr Hume, inveigled by the vain de- 
sire of aiding men who will not help themselves 
into fighting hopeless battles with party tactics, 
Such individuals cannot fail to lower them- 
selves, and injure their immediate usefulness. 
If there be no honest constituency which, with- 
out Whig aid and influence, is willing and 
proud to return such men as Ewart and Hume, 
without involving any compromise whatever, 
their time for retirement bas come. But there 
are numerous constituencies that would have 
received them on their own strength; and their 


character and services would have illustrated the 


most obscure electural body in the empire. It 
is their own fault, or the blame of a too delicate 
consideration for Whig difficulties, that has 
kept several good men out of Parliament. 
Look at the manly part acted by Captain 
Wemyss in Fifeshire and Mr Harvey in 
Southwark ? Both these gentlemen threw 
Whigs, Tories, party interests, and party engines 
overboard, and frankly told their respective con- 
stituencies, ‘‘ Take me or want me, You know 
the value of my services, and you know my price, 
J will not trammel nor degrade myself, by any 
party compact, nor engage in truck or barter 
for a seat. I will neither canvass, corrupt, ca- 
jole, nor yet flatter you. Treat me like a man, 
and I will do your business, and my own duty in 
Parliament, if you return me upon the only 
terms a mar sheuld listen to.” The electors 
understood this spirited and generous appeal, and 
nobly answered to it, as scores of constituencies 


_ would have done to the defeated Mr Hume, had 
_ he not been embarrassed by the difficulties of his 


allies. Let us hope that the issue of the two elec- 
tions to which we have referred, may be of good 
example. For,even now, in the midst of the active 
organization of a system of electoral corruption, 
co-extensive with the empire, there never was a 
time in which truth and the courage requisite to 
speak it out unreservedly, found so direct and 
powerful a way to the hearts of men. 

In the meantime, the Reformers have as yet, 
though Ballot may come, no solid foundation of 


_ hope, save in the registries. The time for them 


is past for this year—let us trust it has been im- 
proved: but we doubt it. The sheer effrontery, 
the downright, brazen impudence of the Tory 
agents, at thistime, exceeds all their former doings, 
Their sole rule now is, “ Object to every man ; 
and, through indolence, inadvertence, or trick, be 
sure a good per centage, on the whole, will hold.’’* 


OD 





* The Tories are trying to disfranchise all Glasgow. 
Not only is every new applicant objected to, but 3000 
of those already registered. Shall we haye Sir Robert 
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The Government must now be aware of the bad 
consequences, even to Ministerial interests, of 
the clumsy encumbrances placed upon the exercise 
of the franchise. It is at present far easier fora 
liberal man to marry a few times, to christen his 
child, to bury his mother, or to enter upon a good 
inheritance, than to obtain the privilege of giving 
an unchallenged vote for a Member of Parliament. 
The consequence may easily be divined. Many 
votes are necessarily lost, especially when it 
is seen that all this preliminary torture is prob- 
ably to lead to loss of customers, loss of patrons, 
and intimidation and persecution of all sorts. 

We said, we are willing to hope that the 
reverses of the Government may be the very 
means of saving it, if Ministers are disposed to 
take the lesson aright, and improve by adversity. 
They were in some danger of being intoxicated 
hy Court favour, which, by itself, apart from 
either the People or the Oligarchs, is now de- 
monstrated to be a thing more ornamental than 
useful, either to the strength or stability of Ca- 
binets. Lord Melbourne was the Minister of 
William the Fourth in spite of the monarch’s 
teeth, because the nation willed it ; and it is just 
possible that Sir Robert Peel may be the Mini- 
ster of Queen Victoria, in defiance of her wishes, 
if she have, indeed, any wish in the matter. No 
Court will long cling to a Government unpopu- 
lar on all sides. The Court, therefore, by itself, 
we reckon little of at any time; and less than 
ever since these elections. The check to Whig 
pride and security has just come in time. Gladly, 
we doubt not, would they have cut the Radicals, 
and most gladly broken off whatever was most 
yalling in Irish claims, and annoying among 
Irish claimants, had the English elections been 
favourable. ‘There were indications of this tem- 
per—almost indecently obvious—until one de- 
feat after another 

Changed their hand, and checked their pride. 

This preparatory good is gained by disaster— 
that the Whigs are emphatically made to feel 
their “ whereabouts.” Another great good is 
attained in the rapid advance of the question of 
Batiot. The present Parliament, with all its 
had ingredients, comprehends many Ballot men ; 
and we should see converts in the Cabinet also, 
but for one grand cause, a reason paramount to 
all others, though never once avowed. Ballot is a 
two-edged weapon, against which, however, the 
Whigs, if sincere Reformers, are invulnerable ; 
bit if not, then, at the very first election, the 
power they have granted would be sure tobeturned 
against themselves. There is the rub. Here 
lurks the cause why what protects the indepen- 


Peel for Glasgow next Parliament ? One bad consequence 
of the growing discontent of Reformers with the Ministry, 
is latent suspicion of the motives of the agencies organized, 
generally under Whig patronage, to watch over the 
registries a3 they afiect the Liberals, The applicant may 
have little time or inclination to battle for his own right, 
but be also becomes suspicious that the obliging gentle- 
man who volunteers to battle for him, has some design of 
establishing a future claim to his vote, for the Ministerial 
candidate, and so he allows himself to be disfranchised 
rather than tied up. There should te a proper under. 
standing about this. 





dence of voters, and promotes morality in Franes 
and America, is—un-English ; while bribery, pro. 
mise-breaking, corruption, and the grossest de. 
bauchery, are good old constitutional Practices, 
too sacred to be invaded—a portion of our ancient 
usages and institutions! The secret dread 
the Whigs have of Ballot might be overcome 
even by what they observe. The People com. 
plain of them to be sure, but they loath and de. 
test the Tories. Ballot would mend and quicken 
Whig policy, and the Whigs would undoubtedly 
reap the advantage of the only measure which, 
short of the immediate extension of the franchise, 
can enable them to combat longer against aristo. 
cratic influence and Torygold. But we would warn 
them that Ballot alone will not now rouse the 
united People inthe might of 1831 and 1832, Greo¢ 
distrust and even alienation have unhappily 
crept in between the middle classes enjoying the 
elective right, and the working classes aspiring 
to the franchise. To excite a powerful move. 
ment—‘“‘ to get up the steam” once more—both 
classes are wanted. Power is wanted ; but, 
above all, union. And Ballot alone will not 
now give union. Still it is a most desirable and 
necessary measure, with which, whatever Lord 
John Russell, adopting the weak inventions of 
the enemy, may say, the interests of those who 
will not at once directly reap its benefit, are, 
nevertheless, closely bound up. 

But to return—for what beneficial purpose is 
the Administration longer to exist? Some of its 
members have surely sufficient sense and man- 
liness to have put this question to themselves 
since the elections. Notwithstanding all that 
their flappers are saying, they cannot be satisfied 
with their position. They must feel that the 
last two sessions of Parliament are a disgrace and 
a ridicule on the civilization and intelligence of 
the country. Cushioning their single principle, 
they were diligent in nothing save laying the 
foundations of the disasters which have overtaken 
them. But let that pass. They may rally still. 
For what are they preparing now? According 
to some of their oracular exponents, for the 
basest, the most degrading and venal policy 
that ever was followed by the most profligate 
statesmen in the worst of times. Let them, 
we entreat, in the name of their own honour 
and their country’s welfare, not be misled by 
creatures, shallow and false ; who, for one more 
half-year’s salary, or some piece of paltry prefer- 
ment hoped for in a few months, would sacrifice 
honour and country. Such persons are hinting 
pretty plainly that the Whigs may rub on for @ 
long while, if they only make a judicious, thats, 
a corrupting use of their patronage, strengthen 
their faction in Ireland and Scotland, and pare 
down their measures so as to neutralize Tory 
opposition in the House of Commons. They 
will thus have patronage to corrupt the needy 
and greedy of the aristocracy ; titles 
baubles to gratify the vain and ambitious ; 
they will give no offence, no handle for 
fence, to any honest Tory breathing; 0°) 
possible, to the traders of that faction, whether 


and 
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peaded by Lord Lyndhurst or Sir Robert 
Peel. Thus, their hopeful dependents imagine, 
or, at least, would make them believe, they may 
jog on, and rub on, until the close of a seven 
ears Parliament. These flatterers don’t even 

nd that Lord Melbourne can retain the 
reins of Government uncontrolled, or sit man- 
fully in the saddle; but then he may cling 
frmly to the royal English mane, and hold 
justily to the stanch Irish tail, and thus stick 
oo, through mud and mire, however bespattered. 
The gentlemen—we lay them aside as politicians 
_forming the Melbourne Cabinet cannot descend 
to atrial of this degrading policy. And it is as 
fgolish as despicable. Government wholly by 
patronage, is no longer practicable in wealthy 
Kogland. It was possible to buy Old Sarum 
and twenty more places, and it is still possible 
to bribe and buy vain men by peerages and 
baronetages, and to corrupt Norwiches and Be. 
verleys, and twenty more English towns, with 
afew sovereigns. But what patronage, what 
national bribe, have Ministers to offer to London, 
Manchester, Birmingham, and Glasgow?—how 
do they propose to bribe and corrupt the whole 
people ? 
for bribes, which they call justice. Some require 
the abolition of the Corn-Laws; others expect 
the protection of the Ballot ; a great many demand 


The entire constituency are looking . 


Extension of the Franchise. Some will only ac- 
cept, as a sole bribe, of a thorough Church Reform. 

The Irish people look for bribes too, suited to 
their taste. They must be relieved fromtheir most 


_ intolerable burden, their alien Church. Are these 


things comprehended in the ways and means con- 
templated by those sage persons who indicate 
how the Melbourne Government is to rub on 
for at least seven years, by which time the Duke 
of Wellington and Lord Lyndhurst will have 
been gathered to their fathers, and Sir Robert 
Peel be dead of sciatica, and buried in cotton ; 
after which the Tories, perceiving no shade of 
difference between themselves and the Whigs, 
will settle down in peace under the vines and fig- 
trees Whig patronage may have reared for them 
—never more causing annoyance at elections 
throughout the long and glorious reign of Queen 
Victoria, the royal patroness of Whiggery ! 

We will not insult the Government by sup- 
posing even one member of it capable of being 
deceived by the silly belief that it can be sup- 
ported in power by anything short of fixed 
and distinctly recognised principles of a Liberal 
policy, and by promptitude, energy, and resolu- 
tion in acting upon such principles. Let them 
take heart, purge and strengthen the Cabinet, 
and encourage the People—and they are safe 
still, and will grow to popularity. 





DR NICHOL’S ARCHITECTURE OF THE HEAVENS.* 


Astronomy is beyond question the most spirit - | 


ualizing of the sciences, With the highest know- 
ledge, and the most sublime range of specu- 
lation, it combines religion and poetry. 
the study of the saint and the sage. 
the growth and also the decay of suns and 
planetary systems. It carries us out into infinity, 
aad enables us to track and measure our way 
through the depths of space. How sublime the 
ideathrown out by the learned author of this 
admirable work, when he speaks of the elder 
Herschel, “ sounding the heavens” with his 


| 


It is | 
It reveals | 


powerful telescopes—‘ casting out lines, as we | 


i. . . . . ee? ” 
0 at Sea, to fathom and record its profundities ! 


These noble instruments of science may, without | 
‘rreverence, be likened to the visioned ladder of | 


‘ue patriareli; who dreamed—*“ And behold a 


| 


‘ 


ladder set upon earth, and the top of it reached | 


toheaven ; and behold the angels of God ascend. 
ng Gud descending on it !” 

The leading object which Dr Nichol pro- 
ses in this work, is to popularize the splen- 
“id discoveries of modern astronomy ; to bring the 
“upendous wonders which it unfolds, and its 
‘‘erpowering sublimities, within the compre- 
Sesion of all intelligent minds ; and to dis- 
ities 
PA stay of the Architecture of the Heavens, in a Series 

etstoa Lady. By J. Fr. Nichol, LL. D., Professor 
Intra sat Astronomy, in the U niversity of Glas sow 
inburgh; Tait. Loaden: Simpkin & Co, 





most splendid is the perspective. 


place vague conceptions and bewildering no- 
tions of the phenomena revealed by science, 
by accurate knowledge, and clear ideas of the 
probable march of farther discovery. 

The volume might have formed a suitable 
and admirable Bridgewater Treatise; and, though 
more strictly scientific than Dr Chalmers’ po- 
pular Astronomical Discourses, we have, since 
their publication, had no work in the same 
department of literature, so calculated to make 
a deep and permanent impression. The work 
opens with many just and well-expressed com- 
pliments to Sir William Herschel, of whom our 
author is the popular interpreter. Beautifully 
he illustrates the gradual expanding of a sub- 
lime range of discovery, before the mind of 
that philosopher—the slow withdrawing of that 
veil with which ignorance and timidity had shroud- 
ed stellar creation, and the unfolding of the true 
scheme of the universe. Previous to the bold hy- 
potheses, which were confirmed by the subsequent 
investigations of Herschel, astronomers had 
rested content in the flattering and not unnatural 
belief, that our heavens stretch out to infinity— 
that our stars, or those within our ken, were 
diffused throughout all space. “It was the 
Tevescore,’ says our author, “ which in this case 
carried us into outer regions, and revealed their 
contents, hitherto unseen by human eye. And 
Divided from 
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our firmament and each other, by measureless 
intervals, numerous. Finaaments, glorious as 
ours, float through immensity, doubtless forming 
one stupendous system, bound together by fine 
relationships. Those remarkable masses are 
placed so deep in space that, to inferior tele- 





scopes, they seem like faint streaks, or spots of | 
milky liquid, upon the blue of the sky ; but the | 
instruments which had just been called into being, | 
_ Having, in the first letter, given a general idea 


resolve their mysteries, and disclose their myriads 
of stars.” 
seen in the constellation Hercules. Its glorious 
stellar clusters are represented as seen with the 
telescope, in a plate—one of the many beautiful 
and singularly effective engravings (in which 
the stars, like gems or crystals, are relieved 
on a dead-black ground) which illustrate this 
volume, and greatly assist the bewildered reader, 
who is at first apt to be overwhelmed and 


One of those faint streaks, or spots, is | 


perplexed by the grandeur and immensity of | 


the objects and ideas presented to his mind. 

In referring to the plate representing the cu- 
rious stellar cluster seen in the constellation 
Hercules, Dr Nichol, in apology for popular 
scepticism, remarks :—“ After all, how easy 
the belief to its indwellers, that a mass, thus 
surpassingly gorgeous, is—infinite ! What 
wonder although the inhabitants of a planet, 
revolving around one of its central suns, should 
have mistaken his own magnificent heavens 
for the universe, and needed the dim and dis- 
tant vision of our firmament, appearing to his 
telescope as a starry speck, to remove the veil 
froin his mind, and give him juster notions of the 
magnitude of creation !” 

Step by step Dr Nichol leals his disciples 
through the stupendous truths he has marked 
out, in revealing the structure and mechanism of 
our firmament, and the scheme, affinities, and 
unity—so to speak—of the universe, From the 


pear to spectators, in remote clusters, situatea 
in a line passing through the milky way, ang 
nearly over our heads—spectators who, perhaps, 
are, even now, marvelling, as they desery it 
through their telescopes, what that sprawling 
spot may be, which just somewhat, and only jn 
one trifling point, bedims the azure of thei 
heavens !” 

The work is in the form of letters to a lady. 


of the structure and dimensions of what is com. 
prehended in that which is at once so little anq 
so vast, our glorious firmament, and shewn how 
astronomers have arrived at the exhibited re. 
sults, the second letter is devoted to the power 
and reach of telescopes ; and the third, to th- 
sublime objects of those wonderful instruments, 

One of the most singular discoveries brought 
to light by the power of the telescope, and by 
far the most interesting to human feelings, js 
the double-ganger, the fac-simile of our solar 
system, which is, indeed, to us, the “ strangest, 
the most unexpected,” discovery of modern astro- 
nomy. Itis thus alluded to; and, even without 
the plates, our readers may be able to form a 
tolerably clear notion of what is at once so novel 
and so remarkable :— 

Although the telescope kas not yet enabied us to lay 
out the plan of our cluster, from inferior surveys, it ex. 
hibits what seems its very picture, hung up in externa! 
space. Look at Plate III. It represents an object resting 
near the outermost range of telescopic observation, no: 
resolved, but doubtless a great scheme of stars, which is 
the fuc-simile of that to which we belong! It has it: 


surrounding ring of the precise form we have been in. 
clined to attribute to our zone; and its section, figured in 


| the same plate, or the aspect it would take on to a spee- 
| tator at a great distance, looking from the direction of the 


White line in the margin, has the closest resemblance te 
Herschel’s sketch. Singular affinity of forms! What 
link, what far-reaching sympathy can connect these twin 


| masses__that unfathomed firmament and ours? What 


interior aspects of the heavens, as seen with the , 


most powerful telescopes—which he illustrates by 
the example of the brilliant mass seen in the 
constellation Hercules—he descends to the shape 
of our Finmamenr, by which term he under- 
stands not alone the solar system, but the entire 


virtue is there in a shape so fantastic that it should thus 
be repeated - Or what is the august law, energising a‘ 
the opposite extremities of space, which has caused those 
corresponding shapes to come into being ? Prompted by 
reverential curiosity, we eagerly put such questions ; but 


| to resolve them bafiles our loftieat philosophies. 


mass of stars, of which, in a clear night, we can | 


see only the nearest portion. 
the simplicity, clearness, and fulness of Professor 


As an example of | 


It adds to the interest of this singular diseo- 
very, that our brothers inhabiting the stars, pla- 
nets, and satellites of our counterpart system, 


‘see us in precisely the same aspect that we do 


Nichol’s mode of instruction, we are tempted to | 


borrow, for it is impossible to abridge, his lumin- 
ous exposition of the shape and dimensions of all 
that is contained in what he thus denominates 
our firmament ; yet, without exhibiting his few 
simple diagrams, the reasoning might be difficult 
to follow by the uninitiated in science, nor is 
it easy tu comprehend his account of Herschel’s 
method of computation, when he “ sounded the 
depths of the heavens,” without the similar tan- 
gible aids afforded by the plates. The results 
of Herschel’s observations are exhibited in a 
plate or chart of the heavens. How overwhelm- 
ing, and yet how elevating are the following 
remarks on that small engraving !—* It has the 
aspect, and is larger than the size under which 
that firmament. so magnificent to us, may ap- 


them ; and that their firmament is reflected in 
ours. We feel great curiosity about the nature 


_and pursuits of the beings inhabiting our twit- 


planet, in particular—that other Earth. Do ther 
engage in glorious wars ? Are monarchy and he- 
reditary wisdom, or democracy and represents 


_ tive government, established among them? Hare 
they a rich hierarchy? and are they kept right 





in their place in the Heavens, by an Established 
Church? Have they discovered the art of print 
ing? Do they require a Corn Bill, and the pre- 
ventive check—the Ballot and Temperance 
Societies > Have their financiers contrived # 
funding system? Whether do they most resé™- 
ble the Chinese, or the people of Europe? Have 
they had a Herschel, a La Place, and a Newt’ 
And have they, simultaneously with us, aise” 


























vered their fac-simile ? Have they had a Plato, 
or a Baron Swedenborg, dreaming about us? 
What a wide field of speculation and of idealiz- 
ing this discovery opens up! And how many 
brains it would set a-working, were it once as- 
cartained that, any demand, however small, ex- 
sting, we could pour in upon the twin-planet, 
pottled porter, pianofortes, cutlery goods, and 
other such Karthen-wares! Such conceptions may 
be earthly and gross ; but how else can we en- 
gage the busy inhabitants of our “ sprawling 
planet” to pause on objects so remote, and to 
their interests so irrelevant ? 

And here we shall enter a nook of the vast 
and magnificent field of contemplation opened 
yp to us in this absorbing volume, Far apart 
from “this dim speck called earth,” the solar 


system, to which it belongs, and all that is com- 


prehended by Professor Nichol, in those regions of 
space, and that endless number of stellar clus- 
ters which he denominates our firmament, he 
has already demonstrated the existence of other 
clusters or firmaments, distinct from ours, sus- 
taining an independent position as individual 
constituents of creation. Into boundless infinity 
he now invites us to go forth, and investigate 


their character. 

The number of such masses is very great. In the 
northern hemisphere, after making all a!lowances, those 
whose places are fixed cannot be fewer than between one 
andtwo thousand; and you will have a good idea how plen- 
tifully they are distributed, by remarking that this is at 
lenst equal tothe whole number of stars which the naked 
eye perceives in any ordinary night. ‘These clusters, the 
general aspects of which I am now to describe to you, 
have very various appearance to the telescope. In many 
ofthem, individual stars are distinctly defined. As they 
become more remote, the distances or intervals between 
the stars diminish, the light also growing fainter; in 
their faintest stellar aspect, they may be compared to a 
handful of fine sparkling sand, or, as it is aptly termed, 
star-dust; and beyond this we see no stars, but only a 
streak or patch of milky light, like the unresolved por- 
tions of our Own surrounding zone. This is the state in 
which they are more properly called Nebul#, and in 
which there is risk of confounding them with a singular 
substance not partaking of the nature of stars, but very 
common in our firmament. 

Passing the speculations on this substance, 
we resume :— 


In my first letter, I drew your attention to that splen- 
did object in the constellation Hercules, represented in 
Plate If. .ook at it again, and imagine its magnificence. 
This cluster, in respect of its leading characteristics, is a 
food specimen object, as it is a representative or type of 
avery large class. Notwithstanding the partial irregu- 
larity of its outline, it seems almost a spherical mass, in 
which, with a degree of greater compression probably 
towards the centre, the stars are pretty equably and re- 
fularly diffused, so that to the inhabitants of worlds near 
its central regions, its sky would spangle uniformly all 
around, and present no phenomenon like the milky way 
‘ours, In Plates V. and VI. are representations of a 
few more of these spherical clusters, some of which, 
however, shew decided and great compression about the 
ntre—a circumstance which would manifestly much 
sugment the proportionate number of orbs of the first 
magnitude, in view of those living within the compressed 
portion, and thus render their visible heavens inconceiy- 
ably brilliant. The same plates exhibit the degrees of 

‘inctness with which these clusters appear to us, One 


— figures in Plate VI., you will observe, is a very 
"at object, placed near the outermost verge of the sphere 
‘n Which our mightiest instruments can descry indi. 


With 
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vidual stars; it is already in the condition of star-dust, 
almost fading into an irresolvable nebula, Firmaments, 
however, are by no means confined to the spherical form. 
Our own, and its curious cognate, are exéeptions you 
already recognise; and there are many other equally re- 
markable shapes. 

In alluding to the later observations of the 
younger Herschel, who is still at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and to the phenomena of the Magel- 
lanic clouds, our author, while quoting his words, 
opens up a new world of sublimity and wonder, 
“Fancy,” he says, of the Nubecula Major, “a 
firmament shaped like a lover’s knot ; and, what 
is more, a group of firmaments manifestly re- 
lated!” For it is thus Sir John Herschel de. 
scribes the chief cluster :—* Some of the objects 
in it are of very singular and incomprehensible 
forms; the chief one especially, (30 Doradis,) 
which consists of a number of loops united in a 


kind of unclear centre or knot, like a Lunch of 


ribbons—disposed in what is called a true-love 
knot!” The astronomer is forcibly struck by 
the variety and fantastic shapes of the bewilder- 
ing multitudes of unresolved systems, a few of 
which are represented as seen by the teles- 
cope, in the illustrative engravings; and, as 
we noticed before, with remarkable success. 
Professor Nichol emphatically winds up his 
speculations on the wonderful variety of form 
and aspect in these myriads of systems, and hav- 
ing now followed Herschel in sounding the stellar 
depths of the Heavens, concludes thus loftily:— 


And is even (¢his---the UNIVERSE? Where are we, 
after all, but in the centre of a sphere, whose circum. 
ference is 35,000 times as far from us as Sirius---and 
beyond whose circuit, infinity, boundless infinity, stretches 
unfathomed as ever? We have made a step, indeed, 
but perhaps only towards acquaintance with a new order 
of infinitesima/s. In our first conceptions, the distance 
of the earth from the sun is a quantity almost infinite; 
compare it with the intervals between the fixed stars, 
and it becomes no quantity at all, but only an infinitesi- 
mal; and now, when the spacea between the stars are 
contrasted with the gulfs of dark space separating firma- 
ments, they absolutely vanish below us. Can the whole 
fiimamental creation in its turn be only a corner of 
some mightier scheme---a larger edition, so to speak, of 
such a group as composes the Nubecula Major of the 
South---a mere Nubecula itself? Probably COLERIDGE 
is not in error:---“* [t is surely not impossible, that to 
some infinitely superior Being the whoie universe may 
be as one plain---the distance between planet and planet 
being only as the pores in a grain of sand, and the spaces 
between system and system no greater than the intervals 
between one grain and the grain adjacent !" 

But let us not go on to bewilderment, Apart from 
considerations of space and time, we know this fact, 
that we are in the midst of being, whose amount, per- 
haps, we cannot estimate, but which is yet all so ex- 
quisitely related, that the perfection of its parts has no 
dependence upon their magnitude.--of being, within 
whose august bosom the little ant has its home, secure 
as the path of the most splendid star, and whose mightiest 
intervals---if Infinite Power has built up its framework--- 
Infinite Mercy and Infinite Love glowingly fill, and give 
all things warmth, and lustre, and life---the semse of the 
presence of Gop ! 


In the second part of the work, our author 
discusses what he defines as the Mechanisms 
and vital principles of the stellar arrangements ; 
the probable universality of planetary systems ; 
the relation of stars to each other ; and the phe- 
nomenon of double and triple stars; the exist- 
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ence of large groups; and also the more com- 
plex relations of the constituents of stellar sys- 
tems, This again opens up an immense field 
for retrospection, and for philosophical specula- 
tion and inquiry. What are these clusters doing? 
What is their internal condition? What their 
mechanisms, and the nature and affections of the 
bodies which compose them ? Stupendous in- 
quiries ! yet not to be repressed, feeble as is the 
light afforded by our instruments and reasonings. 
And now vur author traces the slow process of 
discovery from its first dim intimations ; and re- 
lates the various hypotheses by which the pheno- 
mena of the heavens have been explained ; and 
particularly dwells upon the discoveries of Sir 
William Herschel, and the truth of those bold con- 
jectures, guided by science, to which Dr Nichol 
scruples not to give the name of prediction. We 
cannot pretend to follow our author in this 
mighty maze—through which he has himself taken 
the shortest and most direct path—and must, 
therefore, be contented to leave the reader to 
find his own way ; but we are tempted by the 
exquisite beauty and fancifulness of the following 
passage :— 


To one additional circumstance alone will I allude, 
in conclusion—partly because of its inherent interest, 
and partly because it unquestionably points to some 
important, although still undefined fact, relative to the 
physical constitution of the celestial bodies. The light 
of the stars is by no means uniform---the ray of Sirius, 
for instance, differs, not merely in intensity, but in 
kind, from the ray of Vega ; and in countries where the 
atmosphere is less humid and hazy than ours, the differ- 
ence is striking to the naked eye---one star shining as 
an emerald, another as a ruby, and the whole Heavens 
sparkling as with various gems. This attribute of 
variety of colour also characterizes the double stars ; 
but the remarkable thing is, that, in many instances, 
where one star is of one marked colour, its companion 
is of the opposite. Instances abound in which a red 
and a green star are associated, or a yellow and blue. 
When the stars are of different degrees of brilliancy, 
this contrast may originate in an optical delusion---in 
that tendency which disposes the eye, when gazing on 
any bright colour, to endow fainter objects near it with 
the opposite or complementary colour, by way of relief; 
but the explanation is not universally borne out, inas- 
much as many couples in precisely similar circumstances, 
shew no such contrast, Sir John Ilerschel was at first 
decidedly inclined to attribute the phenomenon to an 
actual difference of colour; and although he has since--- 
perhaps on good grounds---half relinquished that con- 
clusion, we have the acquiescing testimony of Struve, 
founded on observations with the Dorpat telescope, 
whose clearness has never yet been rivalled; so that we 
may not absolutely part with the early pleasing specu- 
lations of the British astronomer. ‘It may easier be 
suggested in words,” says Sir John, “ than conceived in 
Imugination, what variety of illumination, two stars--- 
a red and a green, or a yellow and blue one—must afford 
a jlanet circulating around either; and what cheering 
contrasts and grateful vicissitudes, a red and a green 
day for instance, alternating, with a white one and with 
darkness, might arise from the presence or absence ot 
One or other, or both, from the horizon !” The mention 
of planets starts speculations equally curious, and 
much less hypothetical. If, in consequence of a law 
at whose probability I have already hinted, small 
encircling worlds are a necessary appendage of each 
sun, whata field of various and strange life is opened 
by the idea of Spheres of the nature of ours wish to 
suns—bhaving sometimes one, sometimes both, and so:..e- 
tunes neither, buruing im their sky! Al) the products of 





the material constitution of this earth, the characte; os 
its living families, perhaps the action of its magnesic and 
other influences, are co-ordinated and adjusted to the 
regular succession of night and day, or to the supply and 
absence of solar heat. No such families, then, none bear. 

ing other than remote analogies to ours, can exis, iy 
planets, engirdling those double suns. They, too, an 
sutcly the abodes of beauty and harmony ; but their fea. 
tures are hidden from man—perhaps for ever, 

In following another train of investigation 
and ardently anticipating farther discovery, a 
author is led to notice Herschel’s conjecture 
that “all minor or peculiar clusters have a eye 
tematic character ;” and, starting, if not difficyl. 
ties, yet certain circumstances that are included 
in the general principle which Herschel had jp 
view, he remarks :-— 

If, as is exceedingly likely, our sun has an extensiy, 
motion of translation, and, with his dependent train, jg 
sweeping toward some remote point of space, or circ; 
around some balanced centre of attraction, there is indeed 
no doubt that the effect of his motion will be mixed 
in what will appear the proper motions of the other stars; 
but it has been distinctly shewn by BEsseL—pethaps the 
first practical astronomer of modern times—that the 
actual changes of the stars cannot be accounted fer on 
this sole principle, and that we must attribute to a great 
number of luminaries a decided proper motion, We are 
surrounded, then, by a considerable number of orbs widely 
separated from each other, which yet have mutual affec. 
tions of a natare we have not comprehended, but whose 
reality is indisputable; and our sun being in the midst 
of this group, may be held as belonging to it, and ming- 
ling with its relations. We know not how far the in. 
fluence of this relationship may extend ;—perhaps the 
planets attending the sun may owe to it something of the 
physical variations to which they are subject. The re. 
cent conjecture of a continental analyst is not to be sum- 
marily rejected or overlooked ina philosophical induction 
—that a degree of those changes of temperature which 
the earth has undergone since life appeared in it, and be- 
cause of which our northern climes were one day capable 
of harbouring the palms and gigantic ferns of the tropics 
—may have supervened in consequence of our gradual 
translation into chiller regions of space. These notions 
are not comprehended within Herschel’s principle ; and, 
as I have said, they seem to point to the constitution and 
internal affections of a large group, but still of a mere 
group, and do not reveal, otherwise than secondarily, the 
nature of the mechanism of the complete or entire firma- 
ment, 


Confessing the inability of science to explain 


the nature of the relations which bind together: 


those countless subordinate groups which form 
the firmament, or the external clusters, seen in its 
mysterious depths, he leaves off in a passage which 
conjures up the most sublime and awful images 
that the law of gravitation ever awakened in the 
human mind. 

This latter phenomenon decidedly indicates compresstm 
in greater or less degree——nor is it confined to masses have 
ing the perfectly spherical figure. ‘- There are besides, 
says Sir William Herschel, “ additional circumstances 
in the appearance of extended clusters and nebula, which 
very much favour the idea of a power lodged in the 
brightest part. Although the form of these be uot globu- 
lar, it is plainly to be seen, that there is a tendency t 
wards sphericity, by the swe// of the dimensions the 
nearer we draw towards the most luminous place, d& 
noting, as it were, a course or tide of stars, setting 
acentre. Aud, if allegorical expressions may be all 
it should seem as if the stars, thus flocking towards the 
seat of power, were stemmed by the crowd of these 
already assembled, and that, while some of them are s8@ 
cessful in forcing their predecessors sideways, out of t 
places, others are themselves obliged to take up 


situations, while all of them seem eagerly to strive for & 
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wn the central swelling and generating spherical 
bore” 


ening, and pressing upon the central seat of 
power, shadow forth a mysterious and unspeak- 
sble grandeur, before which the subdued soul at 


onee quails and expands, 


In systematically pursuing his office of a popu- | 


igrinstructor in the most sublime of those sciences 
which have engaged the thoughts of men, Dr 
Nichol arrives at another stage in his “‘ Architec- 
ture of the Heavens.” We now have thousands of 
¢rmaments, of double and triple stars,and clusters 


and groups of all formsand characters, floating and | 


volving in the abysses of space, and holding on 
their path by the force of one powerful and all- 


servading law, from periods that, in our limited | 
We have been | the taste of popular readers, and gratified our 


snguage, are called eternity. 
nade familiar with whatever the telescope and 
the human understanding have revealed of the 


Those floods of stars, flocking towards, envir- | 
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The latter alternative may, at first sight, appear the 
strangest and the most remote, yet it is the one to which 
the balance of probability manifestly inclines. And our 
_ judgment rests upon this—the nebulous fluid, supposing 
it to exist, could not become known wnder any other 
aspect or modification ; while, if stars of enormous com- 
parative dimensions, were scattered through space, the 
| likelihood is, that some one such body would be suffi. 
ciently near us fo permit of our recognising it under less 
_ ambiguous characters. 

Many other appearances—admitting of no plausible 
solution on the supposition that all those dim lights are 
sent from remote and accumulated stars—sustain the 
inferences just deduced, and thus greatly augment their 
probability. The wonderful Nebula in Orion, is in this 
respect a most instructive phenomenon. 


But we cannot go farther with Dr Nichol, in 
mustering proofs of the truth of this bold hypo. 
thesis ; and, indeed, we have all along consulted 


own feeling of admiration, by rather copying his 
eloquent and pregnant deductions, than by fol- 


arrangements of stellar systems, their mechanism, | lowing his demonstrations or processes of reason- 


laws, and vital principles. But, again, we launch 
forth :-—‘‘ Are these arrangements fixed things ? 
or are they results of a pre-existent state, and 
germinant of something future >” Such is the | 
tremendous question raised by Professor Nichol, 
in entering upon a new branch of his subject—the 
Neéule—that singular matter, or rather modifi- 
ation of matter, wholly distinct from stars—a | 
thin and filmy substance, diffused through the | 
tellar intervals,and spreading through regions so | 
immense, that its magnitude, or the space which it 
‘lls, is absolutely inconceivable. Sir William | 
Herschel was, at first, reluctant to admit the 
existence of this “ modification of matter.” It | 
vas irreconcilable, as he then imagined, with his 
shole previous experience, in the long course of 
iis Observations ; but his mind yielded to the 
‘oree of internal conviction, growing upon con- 
tinued observation. 

The object which broke in upon Herschel’s previous 
ntinnity of inference, was a nebulous star—a pertect 
eat, with a halo or dim atmosphere around it—such an | 
object as is represented in Fig. |, Plate X1X.* I trans. | 
nde the record of the observation, and his subsequent 
marks. After noting the elements which fix the star's | 
pace, he says, “ A most singular phenomenon! A star | 
“about the eighth magnitude with a faint luminous at- 
sophere of a circular form, and about 3’ in diameter. | 
Tw star is perfectly in the centre, and the atmosphere so 
“uted, faint, and equal throughout, that there can be no 
"raise of its consisting of stars.” Herschel arrived at 
- latter positive conclusion as follows :—* In the first 
rary” tays he, “if the nebulosity consists of stars ap- 
wiring nebulous because of their distance, which causes 
‘“m to run into each cther, what must be the size of the 
“atral body, which, at so enormous a distance, yet so far 
‘whines all the rest? In the next place, if the central 
“ar le no bigger than common, how very small and com. 
reed must be the other luminous points which send us 
me faint a light? In the former case, the central 
_. Would far exceed what we call a star; and in the 
“er, the shining matter about the centre would be too 


we ‘© come under that designation. Either, then, we 


a 


{ 


y acentral bedy which is nota star, or a star involved | 
thining fluid of a nature wholly unknown to us.” 
PO rngentag 
he It is tantalizing to the reader to hear so often of 

tive plates. But we cannot avoid the refer- 
article does not pretend to place Dr Nichol’s 
me 4 it only indicates its character and ob- 





mre 





/ were answered—what is its present state ? 


| or actual constitution. 


ing, clear and convincing as they are. Thus he 
concludes of the great Nebula in Orion :— 


This great Nebula seems to occupy in depth the vast 
interval between stars of the second or third, and others 
of the seventh or eighth magnitudes, and its superficial 
extent is probably corresponding. Its absolute size is 
thus utterly inconceivable; for the space, filled by a 
Nebula of only 10’ in diameter, at the distance of a star 
of the eighth magnitude, would exceed the vast dimen- 
sions of our sun, at least 2,208,600,000,000,000,000 
times ! 

Although to the interruption of our course of logical 
proof, I cannot refrain from adverting to some of the 
engrossing contemplations which never fail to occupy 
me when I gaze upon this remarkable substance. What 
is the intention of such a mass? Is it to abide for ever 
in that chaotic condition—void, formless, and diffuse in 
the midst of order and organization ?——or is it the germ of 
more exalted Being—the rudiments of something only 
yet being arranged ? Then, too—although these questions 
It is not 
enough to tell us that for such and such ultimate pur- 
poses a certain object is destined. We would know 
farther, the peculiarities and adaptations of its present 
No part of creation exists merely 
as a means ;—everything is besides an end to itself; and 
within that looming mass, whatever be its final destiny, 
there are doubtless wide and systematic relationships— 
each particle of its matter will be arranged and adjusted 
to its neighbour ; nay, who can tell, who that has looked 


| on those monuments of bygone worlds—the fossil relics 


which mark the early progress of ourown planet— but this 
amorphous substance may bear within it, laid up in its 


| dark bosom—the germs, the elements of that L1rE, which, 


in coming ages will bud and blossom, and effloresce, into 
manifold and growing forms, until it becomes fit har. 
bourage and nourishment to every varying degree of 
intelligence, and every shade of moral sensibility and 


greatness ! 
Having given other proofs in establishment of 


this theory of the nature of the Nebula, he comes 
to comets, which are nothing but nebulosities, 
small portions of a substance similar to that 
assumed in the hypothesis of Herschel. ‘“ Even 


| their nuclei,” says our author, “ dissolve into a 
cloud under the inspection of the telescope.” 


These small nebulosities are not connected with the 
structure of cur solar system; from which we infer that 
they are connected with some system in the spaces external 
to our limited sphere. There is no essential tie between 
us and these comets; the variety of directions from 
which they come, altogether distinguishes them from 
the bodies which roll around the sun with singular and 
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sypiematic regularity; they are chance visitante, most 
of them perhaps pever approaching us but once, for, 
1s im a few instances, there is little reason to believe 

bat their eccentric paths are continuous, or that they 

nter into themselves, and form a definite and bounded 
i Bot shall we therefore go into the usual infe- 
rence, that the comets are mere anomalies—freaks of 
nature? Because they have no connexion with the 
order of our planetary worlds, is it necessary that they 
should have no meaning—no place in the universe? 
Look around you! What is there, what existing crea- 
ture—which has not such a place? Of the fine web of 
Being, fitness and relation are the warp and woof. Ap- 
parent anomalies ave mere finger-posts, pointing where 
things lie of which we continue ignorant; and when 


such intimation is received with philosophic meekness, it | 


invariably guides to unexpected discovery. These hazy 
bodies, now and then reaching our system, and leaving 
it without ever operating an appreciable effect, are not 
spectral; and isolated monstra! As all things have a 
home in nature, they too doubtless hold relations with 
some grand external scheme of matter in a state of simi- 
lar modification : and since, when influenced by the sun’s 
attraction, they apjroach us from all quarters of the 
heavens, the nebulosities in which they have their Root, 
must lie around us on EVERY SIDE, and Le profusely 
scatiered among the intervals cf the stars, What an 
error to fancy these Comets anomalies! 

The immense diffusion of nebulous matter 
throughout space—the gradual gathering to- 
gether or condensation of worlds, formed of this 
substance—of stars, systems, firmaments—which, 
under the operation of the great law of gravita- 
tion, in incalculably long lapses of time, assume 
form and order, involve speculations of such 
transcendant magnitude, that we may be par- 
doned for at once devolving upon the reader the 
solemn duty of following the lucid demonstra- 
tions of Dr Nichol for himself, without attempt- 
ing even to point to the overwhelming results. 
We shall only borrow one of the many felicitous 
illustrations by which a subject so remote, and at 
first sight so inconceivable, is brought home to 
us, and made familiar :— 

When we reflect on the Solar nebula in the act of 
condenring, it appears that the act consists in a flow or 
rush of the nebulous matter from all sides towards a cen- 
tral region ; which is virtually equivalent, in a mechanical 
point of view, to what we witness so frequently, both on 
a small and large secale—the meeting and intermingling 
of opposite gentle currents of water. Now, what do we 
find on occasion of such a meeting? Herschel’s keen 
glance lighted at once on this simple phenomeuon, and 
drew from it the secret ef one of the most fertile pro- 
cesses Of Nature! In almost no case do streams inecet and 
intermingle, without occasioning, where they intermingle, 
a dimple or WHIRLPOOL ; and, in fact, it ia barely pos- 
tible that euch a flow of matter from opposite sides 
could be so nicely balanced in apy cate, that the opposite 
momenta or floods would neutralize each other, and pro- 
duce a condition of central rest. In this circumstance 

then—in the whirlpool to be expected where the nebu- 
lous floods meet—is the obscure and simple germ of 
rotatory movement. The very act of the condensation 
of the gaseous matter, as it flows towards a central dis- 
trict, almost necessitates the commencement of a process, 
which, though slow and yague at first, has, it will be 
found, the inherent power of reaching @ perfect and 
definite condition, and from which consequences ulti- 
mately issue, not Jess various and astonishing than the 
folinge and stature of the noble tree, considered as the 
developement of an insignificant seed. 

Having noticed that the myriads of single suns 
which astronomy has ascertained, have as prob- 
ably come from the womb of the Nebule as our 
own luminary is proved to have done, the rota- 
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tory motions of clusters of these suns or star, i 
next in order thus ingeniously iHustrated :-—_ 


Have you ever walked in a mood of tranquil thought 
along the side of a quiet river, whore waving bank, 
reflect a thousand currents, by the intermingling of Which 
numerous dimples or whirlpools are produced their 
glide only marking the river's stillness? Haye yout 
these dimples follow and pursue each other as if jn on 
bol, or watched the phenomenon of the near approach of 
two or three? Then have you witnessed the pecre « 
the mystery of the double and triple stars! When one 
of these dimples reaches the verge of another, they begin 
to revolve around each other ; and in fact they must, on 
approximation, act upon each other as (wo wheels, 80 that 
a revolution of each around the other mus? immedi 
supervene, and increase in rapidity, until by externa) 
pressure, they are forced into one. 


Again we are forced to mutilate; but the ap. 
plication of the illustration is obvious. 

The contemplation of phenomena of such yas 
magnificence, of such stupendous sublimity, might 
selemnize the most careless mind. In this con. 
sists one great use of the study of the ennobling 
science of Astronomy. The habitual tone of Dr 
Nichol’s disquisitions is that of deep reverence, 
He displaysthroughout the intelligent admiration 
of enlightened intellect, expanding and warming 
as its light grows stronger and more perfect, until 
it rises to adoration and love, in the contemplation 
of that design and order, that illimitable pro- 
gression, which, in his own words, ‘ cannot but 
elevate our thoughts of that Being who, amid 
change, alone is unchangeable—whose glance 
reaches from the beginning to the end, and whose 
presence occupies all things!’ How elevating 
and consolatory is the conclusion of this passage! 
But we here shall not irreverently break in upon 
the profoundest deductions, leading to aspirations 
the most spiritualized. 

We have by this time seen the laws, the me- 
chanisms, the grand scheme of the heavens. 
We have had set before us the progressive steps 
uf the formation of worlds and systems ; of their 
being, as it were, rolled together in the recesses 
of space, during those enormous lapses of time 


from the idea of eternity, and gradually proceed- 
ing from the womb of the Nebula. We have now 
to learn of their decay and final dissolution :— 


The system, though strong, is not framed to be EVE” 
LASTING; and our hypothesis also developes the 
of the certain decay and final dissolution of its arrang* 
ments. Remember the effects of the Solar Ether! 4+ 
though no mark of age has yet been recognised in t 
planetary paths, as sure as that filmy comet is draws 
in its orbit, must they too approach the sun, and at be 
destined term of their separate existence, be resumed in# 
his mass, The first indefinite germs of this great om 
ization, provision for its long existence, and Gaally 4 
shroud, are thus all involved in that master concepo™ 
from which we can now survey the mechaniame 
which we are! And mark the nature of this deeay- 
comes, not as Newton thought, by accident, de 
or disease, but through the midst of harmony ; is aan 
consequence of the venerable power which first evel ; 
us, infused our scheme with the spirit of life, a 
structure and strength. Our supposed orbis 
planets gave them and their satellites that kind of 
and that kind of rotation which produced theif 
nence; and the inherence of this same Nebulows pone 
age—viz., the existence of an ether—leads goatly © nt 
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It bursts its seed, buds and blooms; and then, ; single phrase of commendation, A popular work, 


Oe ial obedience, draws in its leaves and sinks into | 


of its Mother Earth, 
“The idea of the dissolution of systems—of 
«The wreck of matter, and the crash of worlds” — 
eougnant to uninstructed minds and to natural 
sensibilities, that philosophers havesought toevade 
the consequences they foresaw, affords Dr Nichol 
r opportunity of strengthening faith, by 
reverting to that yearning desire, that great law 
of being, under which “ every thing and crea- 
ture fails not to beseech incessantly for a sub- 
stance and substratum in the idea of ONe—wuo 
yiveTli FOR EVER!” 
We shal! not impair the effect which even this 
meagre and imperfect indication of the character 
and majestic objects of Professor Nichol’s work 


may produce en the minds of our readers, by a 





which brings the highest philosophies within the 
reach of the plainest understanding, by @ clear 
and continuous chain of reasoning, and the most 
felicitous illustration—which places before us the 
most sublime and absorbing subjects of contem- 


| plation that the discoveries of science can sub. 


mit to the intelligent—requires no praise of ours. 


| It is enough to make it known. 


The highest purpose of all, the Life within 
Life, is shewn in the motto to the volame— 
** HOW MANIFOLD, OGopD, ARE THY WORKS! Iw wis- 
DOM THOU HAST MADE THEM ALL.” 


And yet how inferior the enforcement of this 
great truth to another inculcated in every page— 
namely, that “the grandest forms of present 
being are only germs, swelling and bursting with 
a life to come !” 
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Tue Tories are really a marvellous race of | before the eyes of the spectators, and out came 


animals. They never cease to labour indefatiga- 
bly in their vocation. When we think them 
sound asleep, they are often widest awake ; 


are at their last dying gasp, then it is that 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


they are almost certain to rear themselves | 


up the strongest, and to shew themselves the 
most dangerous. The more they are pommeled, 
the more vigour do they seem to acquire. En- 
dowed by nature with what appears to be an in- 
extinguishable vitality, you might kick them 
about like a football on a holiday on a village 
green; you might subject them to all the force 
of thrashing, which a sheaf of corn might receive 
from a well-got-up steam mill; nay, you might 
chop them in pieces, like straw and turnips, by 
means of the new patent cutting machine—and 
yet would their pestiferous spirits remain unim- 
paired within them, to poison our prospects 
—to blast our hopes—and to procrastinate the 
blessed period of the perfecting of our freedom. 

We remember an Arabian tale of a certain 
princess, who had been taught the seventy rules 
of magic, and who made use of her art to disen- 


chant a certain prince, who had been converted | 
inte an ape by a wicked genie, the son of the | 


daughter of Eblis. Having placed herself in a 
circle, she uttered certain adjurations, at which 
the air grew dark, and the malignant. spirit 


appeared in the shape of a huge lion, which ran | 


at herto devour her. But the princess, instantly 
changing herself into a sharp sword, cut off the 
of the lion, and straightway divided the 

Y into two parts, which disappeared. The 
head then suddenly became a large scorpion, 
“pon which the princess turned herself into a 
‘erpent, and furiously attacked it. The scorpion, 
ing himself no match for the snake, took the 
shape of an eagle, and flew away. ‘The serpent 
ho time in becoming an eagle of much 
‘tronger and swifter powers, which darted after 
€ other, till both were lost to view. Some time 


they had disappeared, the ground opened 
¥0, XLV.—voL. IV, 








a black and white cat, with the hair of her back 
standing upright, and mewing fearfully. She 


_ was pursued by a black wolf, who gave Grimalkin 
and when we have reason to believe that they | 


no time to rest. Sadly beset, the cat changed 


herself into a worm, which hastily forced its way 


into a fallen pomegranate. The pomegranate 
swelled enormously, and rolling itself up into a 
high gallery of the Sultan’s palace, it fell from 
thence into the court, and broke into several 
pieces. Meanwhile, the wolf had transformed 
itself into a cock, which began hastily to pick up 
the seeds of the pomegranate, devouring then 
all but one, which fell into the river, and became 
a little fish. The cock jumped in after it—was 
changed into a pike, and pursued the little fish 
for some hours. At last, the genie and the prin- 
cess emerged from the water, all in flames, which 
mounted so high as apparently to endanger the 
Sultan’s palace. The genie, having escaped from 
the grasp of his pursuer, blew flames of fire upon 
the spectators, from which all must have perished, 
had it not been for the princess, who forced him 
to retire ; but not until the caitiff had succeeded’ 
in burning up the magnificently-flowing beard 
of the Sultan, her father—not to mention the 
smaller circumstance of entirely consuming the 
chief of the eunuchs, body and bones ; whilst an 
eye of the unfortunate ape was destroyed by a 
spark. But a shout of victory followed ; for the 
princess appeared in her natural shape, whilst 
the genie was reduced to a heap of ashes. The 
princess then dashed a cup of water over the 
ape, and, pronouncing a few cabalistical words, 
he was restored to his original human form, 

The Tories are continually reminding us of 
this Eastern fable. They are quite as malignant 
and quite as difficult to destroy as the wicked 
genie. And, then, as to their power of meta 
morphosis, there is nothing that we know in the 
whole range of fairy history that can equal them. 
You have no sooner driven them out of one dis- 
guise than they instantly appear before you in 


another, On Monday—so to pak Ser ap- 
2 
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pear as Tories; on Tuesday you congratulate 
yourself that you have so mauled them that you 
wil] never again see them in that or any other 
character. But, on Wednesday, they arise be- 
fore you as Conservatives. Under this new and 
most inappropriate name, you again prostrate 
them on Thursday ; and on Friday they present 
themselves before you as Reformers. On Satur- 
day you drag the mask from their hideous and 


distorted features; and, on Sunday, you are | 


much surprised to find them sitting astride on 


the uppermost ridge of the church, shouting out | 


that it is in danger—that they are its only 
champions and defenders—and calling on all the 
good folks of the parish to bear witness that they 
are the only true believers, and the only religious 
men in the nation. Nay, as to this sort of ap- 
propriation, who is there that ean match the 
Tovies? If there be any talk of loyalty, they 
are the only loyal subjects ; and it matters not 
whether they are in support of the Crown at the 
time, or in opposition to it. If you believe them, 
the battle of Waterloo was gained by the Tories 
alone ; for they would fain persuade us that they: 
are the only people who have a right to celebrate 
the anniversary of that glorious British triumph. 
And now, from their talk at this time, we should 
really be apt to imagine that they were the per- 
sons who devised, brought forward, supporteds- 
and pushed through the Reform Bill into a law. 
We should excuse these unworthy fools for all 
this harlequinade extravagance, were they con- 


tented to play tricks with their own persons. 


alone. Well would it, indeed, be for us if they 
chanzed nothing but themselves. 
they might next call themselves Hanoverians, 
if it so pleased them. But their frolics some- 
times become more mischievous than amusing ; 
for, whilst pretending to adopt the Reform Act 
as their own beloved child, they have suc- 
ceeded in giving it a transformation fully as 
debasing as that of the poor man into an ape’; 
and, whilst we are eagerly bent in pursuit 
of them throughout all their various metamor- 
phoses, they threaten the conflagration of the 
palace, as well as the combustion of the fair 
edifice of our constitution—nay, in the tury of 


their madness, they would burn up the sacred | 


heard of the very monarch upon the throne, 


What reason have we, then, to thank our gra- | 


cious stars that we are at this moment blessed 
with a monarch who has no beard to burn! And 
whilst we pray that we may have strength given 
to us to enable us to run down these disturbers of 
peace and checks to improvements, so as to 
reduce them to ashes at last, may our Princess 
shew herself to be so much more learned than 
they, in the seventy rules of magic, as to enable 
her to be the saviour of her country from the evil 
machinations of these malign beings, by restoring 
the great charter of our liberties to its proper 
shape, and by giving to it its full force and spirit; 


for all men are now aware that Tory incantation | 


has already destroyed its substance, and reduced 
it to a mere name. 
We have been thus called on to give vent to our 


In that case, 1 


spleen, by our observation of the imperfect work 
ing of the now emasculated reform act, dur; : 
the recent elections in Scotland. Our opporty 
nities of observation have neither been fey ~<a 
small; for we have been engaged in several of 
the most important of them, and, we trust we 
need not tell our readers, that, as we were not 
mercenaries, so our labours were bestowed in 
farthering the great cause of freedom, by pro. 
moting the return of Reform candidates, in Oppo. 
| sition to Tories, who, with a lie in their mouths 
dare to profess themselves to be Reformers - 
| whilst, at the same time, they boast, with strange 

inconsistency, of the great reaction that es 

taken place against that reform in the cause of 
which they pretend to be embarked, But this 
asserted reaction is quite as false as their traito;. 
ous professions of liberality. 

Scotland has, on this occasion, proved that she 
is making an advance in the direction of liberal. 
ism, which must be highly gratifying to every 
friend of Reform, Sutherlandshire being now 
admitted to be with the Queen’s government, 
yand the new member for Kilmarnock being with 
them upon all but the high church questions, we 
shall gain at least two votes in the counties, 
and one inthe burghs. And when we come to 
consider the close run that has been made by the 
Reformers against the Tories in provinces s 
long overgrown with their domination, their cor. 
ruption, and their undue influence, as Peeblesshire 
and Selkirkshire, and how very narrowly they have 
escaped being beaten in Stirlingshire and Lanark. 
shire, where the majorities were one only in each, 
as well as in several other counties of which they 
had possession—we shall have good reason to say, 
that, considering the powerful and unscrupulous 
anti-reform exertions that have been made to 
beat her down and subdue her, Scotland has made 
a noble and by no means an unsuccessful fight of 
it. How the Tories can talk of reaction, then, 
very much puzzles us to discover. 

Yet it is to this pretended reaction that these 
cunning knaves would attribute the result of 
some of those elections which have been unfor- 
tunately carried by men hostile to the cause of 
freedom. But upon what shallow grounds do they 
reason! If they are right, and that a reaction 
towards Conservatism dves exist—in other words, 
if the British people, after teaching the desire of 
liberty to the rest of the world, are now resolved 
to cease to care for it, or to demand it for them. 
selves—this Conservative or anti-reform feeling 
| must pervade not only the electors, but also the 
great body of those who, though not electors 
themselves, are quite fitted, from their intelli- 
gence, to be so. But how do we find the facts 
bear upon any such supposition? Look at 
manner in which the Tory candidates, on the on¢ 
hand, and the Reformers on the other, have bees 
uniformly received everywhere, as they app 
on the hustings before the faces of the asse 
People. The individuals of the one party have 
been invariably assailed by groans, hisses, 
hootings—whilst those on the Liberal side of the 
question have always been hailed with the 
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gsiastic cheérs ; and, whilst the seductive ! never can, and never will, and never ought to 


n distilled from the Tory tongue has been 
ered innocuous by its dilution in the flood 
of disapprobation in which his voice has been 
growned, every refreshing word that fell, like 
the honey of Hybla, from the mouth of the gen- 
sine Reformer, has been drunk in by the thirsty 
gars of his auditors, with an avidity that suffi- 
dently marked how healing they were to their 
sounded spirits. And then, when the show of 
pands came to be called for—whilst the perhaps 
polished, but, nevertheless, grossly impure palms 
of some half a dozen hirelings, have been held up 
in behalf of the Tory professors of liberality, but 
practisers of political corruption—the mere name 
of the true Reformer, the friend of the people, is 
no sooner uttered, than a perfect forest of hands 
—many of them soiled and hardened, indeed, by 
honest labour, but yet pure and uncontaminated 
by the touch of a bribe—start up from the living 
mass of congregated human beings, like the armed 
men from the teeth of the fabled Cadmean dragon, 
Rut, far from being disunited and ready for con- 
tention among themselves, like those ephemeral 
beings, these hands are uplifted by hearts whose 
enthusiastic shouts rend the very welkin, from the 
conviction that is in them of their own firm union 
of purpose and determination of soul. Where, 
may we ask, would the Conservative candidates of 
Scotland have been placed, had elections been 
decided by the show of hands? In some cases, 
we may have seen as many individual arms held 
up in support of that most unpopular side of 
politics, as there were hundreds on the other ; but 
we have likewise seen only one solitary Conser- 
vative hand exalted on the one side, whilst thou- 
sands of those belonging to the votaries of freedom 
have sprung up in support of their candidate. 
Had the elections, therefore, been decided by 
the mere show of hands, not one Tory could have 
been returned—nay, the Liberal, standing for 
the smallest and least important constituency in 
Scotland, would have had more votes than those 
given to all the Tory candidates put together. 
We do not profess that our personal knowledge 
reaches so extensively throughout England as it 
does through this northern part of Great Britain. 
But men are much the same everywhere ; and, 
” far as we have been able to learn from the 
aewspaper and other accounts, and overlooking 
4 few rare exceptions where the ground had been 
pre-occupied by Tory hirelings and bludgeon- 
men, the hustings elections of the Members of 
trliament have heen nearly as universal in 
firour of the Reform candidates there as in 
Scotland, Talk of a reaction towards Conserv- 
‘tum indeed! The very idea of any such re- 
Py is absolutely absurd and ridiculous. If 
te be any action of any kind—and we, for 
mr parts, do think that there is—it will shew 
teelf in the shape of a forward movement ; and 
» a will soon find to their cost that 
Proceed from a rapid and wide extension 
the demand for that Radical yet rational re- 
‘0 which the people of the British Isles are 
Y birthright entitled, and without which they 


_ 





by the Liberals. 


4 


be contented. 

Though there be no reaction towards Con- 
servatism, then, what causes can be assigned for 
the failure of our hopes in many places where we 
had the best and most rational grounds for ex- 
pecting the return of Liberal Members of Par- 
liament? We answer that the causes are suffi- 
ciently obvious. 

The first of these is the nefarious practice of 
making fictitious votes. Without noticing pro. 
prietors of minor note, we ask the reader to look 
at what that, in other respects, most amiable 
young nobleman, his Grace of Buccleuch, has 
done, especially in Selkirkshire, where it has 
pleased an Almighty Providence to endow him 
with large estates, to be used by him for the 
benefit of mankind, and for the use or abuse of 
which he will ene day be called to account. How 
much it is to be regretted that he has placed 
himself so decidedly in opposition to the cause 
of the People! He seems resolved to make 
minced meat of his territories, rather than not 
to convert the county into a Conservative pie, for 
his own peculiar eating, Not contented with the 
host of worthy portions of himself which he has 
thus already chopped off and converted into liv- 
ing polypi, to devour the Reformers and Reform 
itself, he is said to be industriously preparing a 
fresh legionof these vermin, to be brought forward 
at the next registry. Yet this is no more than an 
example, though a remarkable one, of what has 
been done, and what is to be done over the whole 
counties of Scotland, and, from all we can learn, 
in England also. But, though this system was 
begun by the Tories, it is one which has, toa 
certain extent, been since adopted in self-defence 
We trust that it is unneces- 
sary for us to say that we hold it to be a system 
directly and entirely contrary to the very prin- 
ciple of the Reform Act; and, though we may 
say that self-preservation may compel us, when 
engaged in the bush-fighting of savage Indian 


warfare, to wield the tomahawk, and to resort to 


the same dastard wiles which are employed 
against us, but which a brave man would hold 
himself disgraced to use when opposed to a 
more open and more civilized foe—yet a little 
thought should have taught our friends on the 
Liberal side of the question, that this is a de- 
scription of combat in which we must always be 
worsted by an enemy so very much overmatch. 
ing us in resources, arising from the possession 
of that great wealth and extent of territorial 
surface, which these ancient oligarchs are so well 
known to hold among them. A little reflection, 
therefore, ought to have shewn us, that, despis- 
ing all triumphs of detail, we should have sub- 
mitted to individual defeats, however numerous, 
and rested our cause on the preservation of our 
honesty, and the approbation and support of the 
great and powerful mass of the people, upon 
whose hearty co-operation in their own cause we 
may always calculate as a resistlees engine to 
effect the salvation of their rights and the esta- 


blishment of their liberties. 
2Z*3 
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To shew that we ean do little or nothing by 
using this most piratical system of tactics, we 
have only to examine, and we shall find, that, 
hed no such votes been created on either side, 
hardly would Scotland have returned a single 
Tory, with perhaps the exception of Bute, which is 


well-known to be the personal property of the 
noble Peer of that title. As a fair example of | 


this, take the state of matters in Peeblesshire, 
where Mr Mackenzie, the Tory, beat Mr Car- 
michael, the Reformer, by six votes. Yet when 
we come to inquire into the real state of the poll, 
we find it to be as follows :— 


Mackenzie. Carmichae}, 
Total polled, . . 251 M45 
Deduct fictitious, . 94 30 


Real constituency, = 157 Q15 
Deduct 157 


Leaves a majority of the real voters for 
Mr Carmichael, the Reformer, of . . 58 


Now, it is quite true, that, if Mr Carmichael’s 
thirty fictitious votes had not been created, Mr 
Mackenzie's majority, instead of being six, would 
have been thirty-six. But what of that? This 
would have had no effect upon the result, and 
we should have held this mere difference of 
numbers as of little consequence. But we go 
farther. There may have been cases, where, if 
the Liberal candidate had not had some such 
fictitious votes made in his defence, his legiti- 
mate voters might not have been strong enough 
to have gained the battle for him against the 
foreign auxiliaries of his opponent. Yet we are 
disposed to think that it would have been better 
to have made even such a sacrifice as this, 
rather than to have quitted, even for one inch, 
that strong rock of integrity on which the cause 
of Reform is founded. We feel persuaded that it 
would have been infinitely better for the honour 
of Reform, as well as for its ultimate success, that 
all the foul play, and the whole of the odium of 
this most nefarious practice, had been left in 
the hands and on the shoulders of the Tories, 
who had the merit of inventing it; and the 
Liberals, aided by the loud cries of shame! which 
must burst forth throughout the whole country, 
would have then felt just so much the stronger for 
making their demand that it should be put down. 
Be that as it may, however, down it must go, if 
we would have honest and true men sent to 
Parliament—and we call on the people loudly to 
insist On its immediate overthrow. 

The second cause which has operated against 
the return of Reformers is bribery, which, as 
Seotsmen, we blush to be compelled to state, 
that we know has prevailed to a certain extent 
in Scotland—though, for the honour of our poor 
but honest end of the island, we are happy in 
the belief that such abominable corruption has 
been less successful to the north of the Tweed, 
than it has been in our good city of Berwick upon 
that river, or in many of the constituencies to 
the south of it. But still there have been in- 





| 
| 





like ourselves to imagine ! 





stances. Many articles of traffic rase in yajy, 
in an extraordinary degree, during the electinas 
It is said that, in Stirlingshire, poultry and mas. 
ton reached a price fully as great as they eye, 
did among the starving inhabitants of any be. 
sieged town. The Stirling Observer quotes 
game-cocks at £6 each; geese at £12 per couple: 
and black sheep at £40 each. How Mr Forte. 
and his voters must have gormandized, to haye 
produced so great a scarcity of these animals ip 
that most fertile and abundant county, it is a). 
solutely impossible for men of moderate stomachs 
In Perthshire, toy. 
we have heard of £20 for a chicken, and ten ao. 
vereigns for a pound of butter. Now, though 
these few instances: are nothing in comparison 
with the wholesale trade of bribery that is driven 
in some parts of England, yet we know that 

“ Totus grex unius porci scabie cadit.”—J uv. ii. 80, 
And may Heaven forfend that this most infeg- 
tious English disease—even worse than that with 
which Scotland was wont to be especially up 
braided —may ever corrupt the pure hearts of her 
honest and healthy-spirited children! 

A third cause, which has most materially af. 
fected the elections, to the injury of the Libera 
candidates, is that of the insane conduct of many 
of the clergy of the Church of Scotland. Jnsave 
do we call it? On reflection we have some doubts 
whether we should not have given it a muel 
harsher name. But, however this may be, we 
have no difficulty in asserting, that these reve. 
rend gentlemen have placed themselves betweer 
the horns of a very sharp and stinging dilemma 
Either they believe all their own wild assertions 
regarding the Church in danger, or they do not. 
If they do believe them, then are they the most 
ignorant, ill-informed set of men that ever 
stood up to be teachers of Christian flocks. And 
if, on the other hand, they do not believe what 
they thus so loudly vociferate, we leave them, in 
this other alternative, to be judged of by the 
People ; for we cannot bring ourselves to employ, 
against men of their cloth, the epithet which 
naturally and justly befits such conduct. But, 
however they may have been influenced, there 
can be no question that they have, in many in- 
stances, been most indecentiy industrious in 
their exertions against the cause of the people; 
and it requires no great acuteness to discover, 
that, though the Church be safe enough as yet, 4 
perseverance in their present practices must 
infallibly very soon bring danger upon it ; and 
there is no need of great powers of prophecy 
predict, that their day of retribution will come— 
and that, when it does come, it will be a terrible 
one. 

We shall not go into the details of another 
cause, Which militated in some degree against 
the success of the Reformers, in certain elec 
tions—we mean the political leaning of some 
poll sheriffs; for, though the partiality die 
played by these individuals was sufliciestly 
glaring, and merited the severest reprehensi® 
yet they have been too few in number 0 ave 
had any great influence. 
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But now we come to the last and most im- 
portant eause of Conservative successe—the 
erielest curse of all those which have ever been 
vomited forth, over the fair blossoms of our 
freedom, from the pestilential jaws of that loath- 
some and many-headed dragon of Toryism, which 
eo long entwined us in the foul folds of its volu- 
minous tail, to the obstruction of the growth— 
navy, almost to the very strangulation of our 
liberties :—we mean that chilling venom of inti- 
midation, which, falling even on the boldest 
spirits, SO often extinguishes the warm patriotic 
fres that may be burning within them, and, by 
stupifying the ardour of their senses, gradually 
enables the monster to devour them in numbers. 
This it is, which, spouted forth in all directions 
ever counties, cities, and burgh towns, para- 
lyses the efforts of Reformers, and so often pro- 
duces the melancholy failure of our hopes. We 
paldly declare, that this most atrocious of all 
nefarious political acts belongs to the Tories 
alone. It is well known that the great majority 
of the people, electors and non-electors, are Re- 
formers; so that intimidation is with us alto- 
gether an useless instrument. But, if it were 
otherwise, it is an instrument which wealth alone 
can wield, and which we are teo poor to be able 
te brandish. We, who have had occasion to 
canvass pretty extensively, as open and honest 
Reformers, have very rarely indeed met with 
any one who fairly told us—** Gentlemen, I am, 
and ever have been a Tory.” When we did 
meet with such a rara avis in terris, we shook 
him heartily by the hand, saying to him—“ Sir, 
vou are an honest, straightforward fellow ; 
though we differ widely from you in political 
opinion, we reverence your upright consistency, 
and would sooner put our hands into the fire, 
than stretch them forth to shake you from your 
vonscientions faith. Vote with your party, and 
ve shall respect you just so much the more for 
“doing.” But what was the usual answer of 
these who declined to give their vote to the 
Reformer? With downcast eyes, that shewed 
vith how much shame they spoke, they would 
thus reply—“ My heart is with you and your 
cause, gentlemen; but the Duke, ye ken’”—or 
“the Laird—I canna vote again’ the Laird—ye 
se I'm unco parteeklar circumstanced—sae I 
really canna vote for you—I maun e’en vote 
the Laird bids me. But, stay —I’ll tell ye 
what it is—there’s John So-and-so, and Tam 
Such-another, up by there: I’m thinkin that, 
if ye go to them, yell get them; and I’m 
‘ire l wuss ye a’ manner o’ success.” And in 
this way, though the poor man had not boldness 
6 heart enough—at the risk of injury, perhaps 
ruin, tohimeelf, his wife, and children —to vote as 

* conscience told him he ought to vote, he 
vould anxiously point out to us the way by 
thich we might most easily approach his neigh- 

urs; and he was always eager and glad to 
now that our visit to them had not been in 
an ) rhis is no solitary picture of what we met 
_ Vat rather a fair sample of what was con- 
Moually occurring, From our whole experience, 


| therefore, we are perfectly warranted in stating, 
that, had no intimidation been used, and had 
the Tories, in reality, given the Reform Act 
that fair play, upon the present occasion, which 
they have uniformly, though most falsely, pre- 
tended that they wished to give it, not one ‘of 
their number would have been returned to 
Parliament from Scotland. We are quite sure, 
indeed, that the Reformers, according to the 
particular circumstances of each, would have 
had from three-fourths to nineteen-twentieths 
of all the votes in the different constituen- 
cies. 

This overpowering oppression of intimidation 
Operates against the cause of freedom, much 
more in the counties than elsewhere. Unfortu- 
nately, the number of proprietors of landed 
estates, who unwisely oppose Reform, is infinitely 
greater than that of those who have the right 
feeling, as well as the good sense, to support it. 
The preponderance against us, therefore, is thus 
altogether overwhelming ; for we have reason 
to know that the intimidating system is, with 
very few exceptions, universal among the Tory 
landlords—not only in Scotland, but in Eng- 
land also. So great, and so widely spread, in- 
deed, has it been, upon the occasion of this 
general election, that we have the best reason 
for believing that it has been the result of one 
great and systematically arranged and regularly 
organized combination, to get at the root of 
which, we very much suspect that we should 
have to cross the seas to the Kingdom of Hano- 
ver ; and to arrive at the full extent of the ob- 
ject of its formation, we may perhaps refer with 
advantage to that article in the Quarterly Re- 
view, alluded to lately, in a speech by Mr 
Ivory, who quoted a passage, where it was deli- 
cately insinuated, that, “for nearly five hun- 
dred years in our history, there is not a single 
instance in which the female heir of the crown 
was not violently deprived of her legal rights, 
and generally by the next male heir.” But, to 
whatever lengths its atrocities may be disposed to 
go, there is one circumstance which, more than 
anything else, satisfies us, that we are right in our 
belief of the existence of this grand Tory Political 
Union—and that is the fact, that many landlords, 
and even many Peers, who, though Conservative 
enough in their sentiments, have hitherto ob- 
served so much moderation, and manifested so 
much regard for the privilege of electors, us not 
to interfere with their tenantry, have yet, on 
this occasion, been compelled—though perhaps 
unwillingly —to participate in this same disgrace- 
ful union for the rifling them of their rights, 
by putting the pistol of their power to the heads 
of thuse by whose labours they live, must felo- 
niousty to rend from them, not only that which 
is their own, but that which they hold in trust 
for others. We have been, for some time, able 
to congratulate qurselves that foot-padding 
and highway robbery have been considerably 
done away with by the activity of the police of 
the country, and the whulesome fear of the law. 
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ficiently numerous, and bold and determined 
enough, to grapple with these felon Squires, 
Lords, and Dukes of the land, who so auda- 
ciously travel over counties, backed by their fac- 
tors and bailifis—blunderbuss in hand—burgla- 
riously entering houses, and plundering their 
honest tenantry of their votes, which otherwise 
they could never command ; and dooming their 
victims, at the same time, to disgrace in this 
world, and condemnation in that which is to 
come, for yielding up that to fear, which a reli- 





giously conscientious discharge of their duty | 


would have made them die sooner than part 
with? Had such a crime us this existed before 
the time of Dante, how would the poet’s brain 
have been racked to have discovered a fitting 
punishment for the unprincipled and unfeeling 
perpetrators of it! 

It is quite true that, if the tenantry only knew 
their own strength, they might form themselves 
into associations of mutual safety, which would 
soon give an effectual check to the atrocities of 
these lawless marauders. We have had the de- 
light and the good fortune to hear of one instance 
where some twenty or so of these oppressed men 
have so acted, resolutely, and so successfully, 


that they have been able to bid defiance to their’ 


Oppressor. <A certain great landed proprietor 
having attempted gently to influence his tenantry 
by intimidation, they met together, and entered 
into the following resolutions :—* Resolved, 
That we are convinced that the privilege con- 
ferred upon us by the Reform Bill, ought to be 
disposed of according to our own convictions. 
We are, therefore, determined that no person or 
persons, canvassing votes, shall dictate to, or 
influence us by any means they may think pro- 
per to use; and we hope and trust that no one 
whom we may or should respect, (whom we 
would serve to the utmost of our power.) will 
put us to the painful necessity of refusing to 
give him or them the disposal of our votes— 
which, we conscientiously believe, belongs to us, 
and cannot be given away bv any other person.” 





_pieture than this? 


tee. And how does the reader think that the may. 
terended? The proprietor, who, we must here 
remark, is a gentleman much and justly beloved 
by his tenantry, even in spite of the violence of 
his Toryism, absolutely planted himself at th, 
polling booth, to intercept and to turn back his 
tenants from giving their conscientious votes jy 
behalf of Reform. The man to whom we haye 
alluded, having a strong attachment to his land. 
lord, that would have led him, in the words of 
their united resolutions, to “ serre him to the 
utmost of his power,” felt unwilling to mare} 
up the street to act in direct opposition to the 
wishes of soworthy and kind-hearted a genilemar. 
and that before his very face. He hung off, there. 
fore, till the very last hour, when his wife, who was 
a keen, determined woman, insisted on his going 
up to vote, and went arm in arm with him to. 
wards the polling place. There they were spied 
and immediately assailed by the eager landlord, 
who laid his hand upon them—so that, by force, 
and by threat, and by entreaty combined, he suc- 
ceeded in keeping the man aloof fro.n the polling 
place ; and there the poor fellow stood within a 
yard of it, blubbering like a child from shame 
and vexation, till the clock struck the fatal hour 
that closed the poll. Can there be a more wofu! 
And is it not a clear ques- 


tion in the rule of proportion, that, if a worthy 
and estimable Tory gentleman, as we know this 


But such men as these may be considered as | 


herves, in this our age of mud—their names 
should be written in letters of gold, and hung 
up, on tablets, in every market-place throughout 
the United Kingdom, as a wonder and as an ex- 
ample to all. And well would it be if such 


one to be, is capable of doing such unblushing 
acts, to what extent of atrocity may not those 
who are made of worse materials be carried ? 
As opposed to human weakness, nothing stands 
iv bolder relief than those rare instances of great 
and dignified moral courage, which we sometimes 
meet with in the humble annals of rural life. 
As a contrast to the thousands among the ten- 
pound Reform electors of Scotland, who were 
crushed down by the broad and heavy roller of 
‘Tory oppression that went over the length and 
hreadth of the land, it gives us great delight te 
record the firm, upright, and unshaken conduct 
of one individual, the inhabitant of a quiet vil- 
lage in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. He 
had been employed, fur several days, in mowing 
grass for a gentleman, a near connexion of 8 
nobleman who is lord of the soil. Day after day, 


and hour after hour, did this gentleman hauat 


honourable publicity might engender imitation | 


in others. The soil of Wigtonshire is honoured 
by havin produced them ; and if all its tenantry 
had been made of the same stuff, Mr Murray of 
Broughton, that stanch Reformer, would now 
have been its member in the British House of 
Commons. But will it be believed that, even 
after this solemn league and covenant had been 
thus entered into by these honest and upright 
men ?—will it be helieved, we Say, that the mad 


the hay-field, pestering the poor man with ea- 
treaties that he would desert the cause he loved, 


and promise to vote for the Tory candidate, Sir 


' George Clerk ; and, during that time, we believe, 


Sir George himself was brought frequently 
converse with him. Tired out at last by his 
employer's importunities, the honest mower 


patience, and, shouldering his scythe—“ I'll | 
ve what it is, Captain,” said he—“ I'm just 


political zeal of the landlord should have actually | 


carried him to the house of one of them, where 
he obstinately persevered in his attempt to turn 
him from the true path. But the elector con- 
tinued te do his duty afterwards as an active 
member of Mr Murray the Reformer’s commit- 


| 
! 


a'thegither sick o’ this bather. Ye maun just 
get somebody else to eut your gerss, for I a 
yaun to plague mysel ony mair wi't. é And I 
tell ye what it is—gif there wasna anither mae 
in Mid-Louden to back me, I would gie MY yer 
to Mr Gibson-Craig.” Though we could not 
many anecdotes so cheering as this, we could fill s 
volume with the details of the success of To 
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‘atimidution, as well a8 of that of Tory oppression. 
But, even if our limits did not preclude the pos- 
ibility of our making such an exposure, our own 
feelings, and a regard for those of our readers, 
sould compel us to recoil from the task in dis- 
wyst and abhorrence. 

; Although the effect of tyranny, when pushed 
to extremes, is generally to produce a reaction 
_and very often a reaction that is anything but 
agreeable to the tyrant himself—our hopes of 
the emancipation of these timid tenants of the 
«il from so great a curse as this, by firm associa- 
tions among themselves, must necessarily be 


timorous sheep to be protected from those ruth- 
less wolves who go about to devour them? To 
this question we fearlessly and readily reply, by 
shouting, in the ears of the people, to the utmost 
extent of our voice— 
«Tap Bauwor!—Tue Bator !—Tus Bator!” 
And who is it, we should be glad to know, who 
should, in wisdom, be loudest in joining us in the 
call for some such protection forthe voter? We 
say the Tory intimidator himself. He must be 
an idiot, indeed, if he cannot perceive that inti- 
midation is a game at which two parties can play ; 
and if he, in defiance of the rights of man and 
the laws of God, will persevere in going about 
himself, and in sending his bloodhounds of face- 
tors, and his beagles of bailiffs, and his terriers 
of agents, to worry and intimidate his poor 
dependents in detail—can he blame them for 
uniting together in resistless masses, and turn- 
ing the tide of warfare upon him by bringing 
intimidation and terror, of the most dreadful 
description, not only to the door, but to the very 
nearth of their oppressors? If they do not see 
that this must be in store for them, then are 





have it! But we ourselves can see nothing bet. 
ter; and we are perfectly prepared tobe contented 
with the shelter it may afford from Tory atrocity. 
We contend that any arguments that may be 
brought against its efficiency, by those who found 
their objections to it on partial failures, which 
they may have observed in its working in other 
countries, are to be answered Ly the simple asser- 
tion, that human ingenuity is by no means as yet 
at anend,and, presuming upon this truth, we hold 


it as quite certain that any judicious mind ae- 
_customed to reflection, would, by a little con- 
sideration, most assuredly, in less than eight 
faint and distant. How, then, are these poor | 


they blind indeed to their own fate. As we | 


reely confess that we belong to the same order 
‘hat they do, we would fain remove their blind- 
uess, ere they rush headlong on their own de- 
‘truction, The result is as certain as that the 
wecumnlated clouds do at last produce rain, 
‘torms, thunder, and lightning ; and these gen- 
tlemen may depend upon it, that, when it does 
‘ome, it will be a terrific and appalling storm 
‘orthem. Who, we ask, will be the tremblers 
‘hen? and where will the fools find pity ? 

We shall not waste time by entering into a 
‘edious and tiresome discussion with those who 
‘e opposed to this more-than-ever necessary 
weasure, the Ballot, either on the ground of its 
‘expediency, or that of its inefficiency. As to 
‘he first, we shall merely say that we conceive 
— to any thinking person, who may not have 
ul along considered, as we have done, that it 
“ght to have been a necessary ingredient in the 

‘orm Bill, from its very birth, we feel per- 
waded that a full knowledge of the intimidation 


“sd atrocities which have been committed during | 


“ese and former elections must have, by this 
“®t, convinced all such of the imperious neces- 
7 of our immediately having some protecting 
“asure or other. Ifanything betterthan the Bal- 
“tan be invented, in the name of Heaven, let us 


days’ time, produce a system of LDallot whieh 
should be free from all those objections which 
can be brought against the Ballot hitherto used, 
and which have been over and over again asserted, 
by those who take a pleasure in opposing its 
adoption. But the Ballot must now be considers 
ably raised in the estimation of many of those 
who have hitherto contended against it, by a fact 
which has just been brought to light. Lord John 
Russel has himself admitted, in his recent speech 
at Stroud, that it was originally intended, by the 
committee of Ministers, that the Ballot should 
have formed a part and parcel of the great Reform 
measure. ‘The plan,” says he, in addressing 
his constituents, ‘ originally contained no propo- 
sition with respect either to the Ballot or to the 
duration of Parliaments; but, in the course of 
the discussions that took place in the committee, 
proposals were made upon those subjects, which, 
after some consideration, were adopted, and, in 
the plan which we ultimately submitted to Lord 
Grey's cabinet, we suggested that the vote by Ballot 
should be adopted, and that the duration of Par. 
liaments should be for five years.’ Alas! what 
a world of tyranny on the one hand, and false- 
hood on the other, might have been saved to the 
nation, had this most salutary measure not been 
rejected ! 

Then do we now say, let the people rise and 


| call out for the Ballot, with that voice which 








they already know how to make heard. They 
will find that the intimidation used in these 
elections, has gained it many friends, and that, 
among these, are not a few Members of the new 
Parliament. We, ourselves, know several whe 
have been sent back to the House of Commons, 
with new and more favourable views of this great 
question. Even Lord John Russel has declared, 
that, ‘if he finds intimidation and the corrupt 
influences so strong that the elector has really 
not the power of otherwise recording his vote, 
with that freedom of choice which the constitu- 
tion requires—then he may give his support to 
the vote by Ballot.” If his Lordship has been 
as conversant with the Tory intimidation used 
in these elections as we have been, we are, 
upon these his own premises, quite sure that 
the Ballot will now meet with his most sincere 
and earnest advocacy. But whether Lord 
John supports it or not, we are most certainly 
convinced that it must now daily and hourly 
gain ground, until the loud and resistless voice 
of the people shall carry it triumphantly through, 
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us it formerly did the Reform Bill itself. This 
would indeed be carrying the Reform Bill a 
second time—or rather, it would be producing a 
restored copy of it—since the first has been so 
riddied through and through, by the pestilential 

erations of the Tory worms, as to have been 
rendered nearly altogether useless. 

With such a remedy before us, then, are we, 
after all our exertions, tamely to submit to see 
the very essence of the Reform Act eaten out by 
these ‘lory vermin, and nothing left to us but 
the dry, shrivelled, and sapless rind? A little 
while ago, we were full of expectation, and 
panted with hope to see the flowers and fruits of 
Reform speedily and abundantly springing up in 
eur path before us ; and now, the very instrument 
by which they were to be produced, is in a fair 
way of being rendered rotten and unservice- 
able in our hands. Are we to bear this with 
asinine patience? If we do, we shall well de- 
serve to have the pack-saddle put upon our backs 
—the bit and halter in our heads—and so to be 
subjected again to endless Tory domination; a 
fate that most assuredly will await us. The 
happy sunrise of a new reign has begun most pro- 
pitiously to illuminate our dreary way. We have 
2 young Queen, whose heart is said to be with 
her people. May God bless her !—May God pro- 
tect her from those perils of which the Quarterly 
Review has sv kindly and so considerately warn- 


ed her!— And may God long preserve her | 


Jife, confound the knavish tricks of her secret 
enemies, and make her, every day that she 
lives, more and more justly beloved by her happy 
and grateful country! It might have pleased 
an overruling Providence to have cut short her 
precious life in infancy, and, in that case, under 
whose gentle dominion should we now have 
been? Under that of the iiberal and merciful, 
tender-hearted, virtuous, and much-beloved 


King of Hanover !—one whose departure from | 


England, if not universally regretted by the 
British people, has at least most abundantly 
called forth the sighs of the Tories. But whose 
sighs, and tears, and groans, may we ask, would 
have been called forth had he been now sitting 
on the British throne? And, judging of his mar- 
vellous expedition in demolishing the constitution 
of his present kingdom, how should we have found 
reform prosper under him who holds such lan- 
guage as this to his Hanoverians? ‘‘ Now, as 
by virtue of the right of primogeniture prevailing 
in our Royal house, the succession to the govern- 
ment of our Kingdom of Hanover has fallen to 
us, and we have already entered upon it, with all 
our hereditary rights, we are pleased hereby to 
muke the same known; and we have full con- 
fidence in our leyal spiridual and temporal ser- 
rants, vassals and subjects, that they will pay 
to us their bounden duty, fidelity, and obedience, 
and always be devoted to us with sincere at- 
tachment, Nc. Fancy, only fancy, such an 
edict as this issued by the King of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland to us, his servants and vassals, 
for the utter demolition of the Reform Act ! 
Could we expect that the author of such a pass- 





THE SCOTTISH ELECTIONS. 


age as we have just quoted would he Prepared 
to consider himself as holding his throne from, 
the British people, fur whose benefit «lone he te 
placed upon that throne? And is there a Bp 
ton who would submit to receive a Sovereign 
upen any other terms? 

Then let us to work, brother Reformers, whilst 
we have a Queen to whose approving smiles ye 
may look as an encouragement to our honest 
labours! She will never refuse to grant US any. 
thing that may be for the benefit of her People 
whom she loves; for on the happiness and pro. 
sperity of her People must depend the happi- 
ness of herself and the prosperity of her reign, 
What would fall to be looked for by us 
should it please God, to visit the sins of this 
nation with the grievous and afflicting punish- 
ment of the loss of the young Queen of gur 
hopes? Might we not then dread that the 
cruel sword of civil war would flame abroad 
among us? And, judging from the existence 
of that secret political union which seems 
to have so mysteriously bound together the 
miscalled Conservative bands, may we not 
fear that foreign influence, impatient of the 
slow operation of natural causes, may even 
hasten to toss amongst us the firebrand of dis 
cord and civil broil, in order to work out its 
own traitorous and treasonable ends? No ane, 
judging of the signs of the times, can be hardy 
enough to say that we are safe from such a 
chance, nor can any one know how short the 
time may be ere it befalls us. It is for us, Reform. 
ers, then, to keep watch and ward, and to bestir 
ourselves more than ever—to unite our strength 
without a moment’s delay—to forget all ow 
minor differences of opinion—to encourage one 
another in making the boldest demonstrations 
of our most determined resolution to demard 
from our legislators that a fresh spirit may be 
forthwith infused into the expiring Reform Act, 
by the immediate ejection of those deadly 
poisons, those leprous distilments, with which 
the Tories have so wickedly drenched it. Let 
us call for the instant annihilation of all ficti- 
tious votes. But, above all things, let the voice 
of the people be heard, earnestly and forcibly 
entreating for the enactment of some secure 
protection for the defenceless holders of the 
genuine franchise, against those cowardly, but 
ferocious and remorseless masterful thieves, 
who, whilst they, without scruple or merty, 
send a poor wretch to jail for poaching 4 pitiful 
hare, are yet themselves allowed to stalk 
throughout the land in gange—in open day— 
robbing the unfortunate electors of both their 
votes and their honesty. It would be well even 
for their own behoof, that they should be pu 
down by the interference of Parliament ; ie 
they should not be su, they may yet chance to 
tried by some tribunal that may treat them 
a kind of Jedburgh justice, which shall aly 
them, when too late, how little they have #¥" 
to boast of any popular reaction towarm® ” 
they are pleased to call Conservatism. t. 
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THE EAST INDIA COMPANY’S ACCOUNTS. 


~ ‘Wauen the affairs of the East India Company 
were under the investigation of Parliament in 
sa80 and following years, a vast mass of accounts 
2} was furnished by the Court of Direc- 
tors, which, together with the evidence, filled 
twenty-six folio volumes, averaging 300 or 400 
each. The accounts were examined by 
ns who were opposed to the Com- 
y's monopoly ; but, after months of patient 
and laborious investigation, they declared them 
to be so confused, erroneous, and contradictory, 
that their results were not to be relied on; and 
it was given in evidence, that, if such accounts 
had been produced in the ordinary course of com- 
mercial transactions, they would at once have been 
ounced fraudulent. Some of the Company’s 
servants from India corroborated this evidence, 
by stating that the accounts they had originally 
made out had been so altered in form and sub- 
stance, in passing through the India House, that 
they could scarcely recognise them, and they 
nted results so different from the original, 
that they could not by any means comprehend 
them. The Directors struggled hard to establish 
the infallibility of their accounts, and sent in 
loads of papers, to clear up and explain, or it 
may be to smother, under abundance of evidence, 
what still remained inexplicable. At last some 
palpable hits were made—errors tuo gross for 
denial, and of great magnitude, were proved on 
the accounts themselves, (without reference to 
evidence of a more debatable kind,) and the Di- 
rectors were compelled reluctantly to admit the 
fact, and to confess also that the whole series of 
accounts were not what they professed to be, 
and what had all along been supposed, regularly 
balanced accounts, but mere estimates ! 

The East India Company’s accounts made it 
to appear that the original capital of six mil- 
lions had at this period increased, by the accu- 
mulation of their undivided commercial profits, 
to twenty-two millions. On the other hand, the 
opponents of the Company maintained that the 
Company's capital had been long before lost and 
expended ; that their whole commerce (with the 
exception of the China monopoly,) had for many 
years invariably been attended with loss; that 
the proprietors’ dividends of 104 per cent. on 
their nominal capital were paid out of the terri- 
torial revenue of India ; and that, if the accounts 
vere fairly stated, it would be evident that the 
Company, instead of possessing any capital what- 
ever, were largely indebted to the territorial 
revenue of India. The conclusions of the two 
parties being thus so widely opposed, and a 
prima facie case having been made out against 
the Company, it was fully to have been expected 

tthe entire accounts would have undergone 
*ngid scrutiny, However, to make a show of 

; Something in the matter, a professional 
‘countant was employed, not to examine into 


‘orrectness of the charges, but to report 
My XLV ee VOL, IVs 


merely as to the clerical accuracy of the accounts 
—that is, if the common rules of arithmetic and 
book-keeping had been observed in drawing them 
out ! 

During these proceedings, the proprietors of 
East India stock became alarmed for the result ; 
many of them sold out, and the price of East 
India stock fell rapidly in the market. The 
Directors, however, played a sure game; they 
knew the man they had to deal with, and that 
he would as soon throw himself into the crater 
of Vesuvius, as plunge into the bog of their volu- 
minous accounts. Accordingly, in due time, Mr 
Grant issued his proposals for an arrangement 
with the East India Company, the basis of which 
was a full admission of the Company's accounts, 
releasing them from all the debts they had con- 
tracted, (above fifty millions sterling,) guaran- 
teeing the payment of their accustomed divi- 
dends of 103 per cent. per annum, the eventual 
repayment of their principal at the rate of 200 
per cent., and the patronage of India, valued at 
half a million per annum! In return for these 
advantages, the Company was required to give 
up the China monopoly, to which they had no 
more right than Mr Grant himself; but it was 
requisite that the Company should appear to 
concede something, in order that the arrange- 
ment might be designated a “ compromise,” or 
a surrender of claims and interests on each side. 

We have thought it necessary to premise thus 
much before entering on our observations re. 
garding the East India Company’s accounts for 
the three years ending in 1833-4. The severe 
and well-founded animadversions on the Com- 
pany’s accounts, presented to Parliament in 1830 ; 
the proved errors—the notorious confusion, 
disorder and contradictions—exhibited in the 
accounts of the most extensive mercantile esta- 
blishment in the world; and, notwithstanding 
all which, the extreme easiness with which their 
pecuniary demands were admitted in the very 
delirium of prodigality—all these considerations 
must have operated to produce a reform in any 
body of men, not entirely lost to every sense of 
shame, or regard for character. Having secured 
the prize so desperately contended for, though 
not without some wounds to their reputation, 
and there remaining little more comparatively 
to be gained by a crafty and disingenuous po. 
licy, it seemed to be their interest now to begin 
on a new principle, and endeavour to establish a 
character for open and fair dealing ; and, if they 
could not entirely remove the stains of past de- 
linquencies, to mitigate their effect by a future 
without reproach and beyond suspicion. How 
far these anticipations have been realized, may 
be judged from what we now proceed 'to enter 
upon, 

By the 116th clause of the late Act of Parlia- 
ment, for effecting an a ‘with the Bast 





India Company, the Directors are bound to lay 
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re? THE EAST INDIA" COMPANY'S ACUOUNTS. 


hefore beth Houses of Parliament, every year, | 


‘a complete and accurate view of the financial 
affaira of the said Company.” Some of these pa- 
pers printed by order of the House of Commons, 
24th June 1836, are.now lying before us ; and, if 
these are all that the Directors have laid before 
Parliament for the period to which they apply, 
they have not given “‘a complete and accurate 
view of the financial affairs of the said Com- 
pany, as they are bound to do. They are 
meagre abstracts of the accounts of the four 
Presidencies for three years, comprised in eighteen 
pages, and published at the price of threepence, 
(quite as much as they are worth,) which is one 
penny a-year for the accounts of all India, or 
one farthing per annum for each Presidency ! 
‘‘Only one poor pennyworth of bread to this 
monstrous load of sack!” Any man who should 
venture to ask another if he thought the Act 
lad here been complied with by the Directors, 
would deserve to be knocked down for his im- 
pertinence. It is too gross an insult to common 
sense ; and yet the Directors venture to thrust 
these wretched fragments on the public, as com- 
plete and accurate accounts ; and they will, no 
doubt, if necessary, find some one bold enough 
to argue (as on the Commutation Act, to wit) 
that the right interpretation of a clause is di- 
rectly the reverse of its plain English! This is 
a bad beginning for a reformed corporation, and 
bodes ill for its further progress. It is a bad sign 
when the desire of withholding information is 
apparent at the very outset of the journey ; and, 
compelied as we are to grope our way in the 
dark, or at best with the faint glimmer of a 
farthing rush-light, to help us through the gloomy 
caverns of Leadenhall, there are but few objects 
we can trace distinctly in a tangible shape. One 
there is, however, plainly to be discerned, which 
appears to be a more flagrant violation of the 
Act than that before mentioned ; we allude to 
the overcharge of £6826 for proprietors’ divi- 
dends, in the estimate for 1834-5. Under the 
11th clause of the Act, it is provided ‘‘ That, out 
of the revenues of the said territories, there shall 
b2 paid to, or retained by the said Company, to 
their own use, a yearly dividend, after the rate 
of ten pounds ten shillings per centum, per an- 
num, on the present amount of their capital 
stock ;” that is, the same rate of dividend which 
the proprietors have been accustomed to receive 
for many years back, and which, on the whole, 
amounts to £630,000 per annum, as may be seen 
by referring to the former accounts, where this 
identical sum is regularly charged from year to 
year, neither more nor less. Now, in the esti- 
mate for 1834-5, (the first year in which the 
proprietors are allowed to take their dividends 
from the territorial revenue,) there is the follow- 
ing extraordinary item :— 
_ “ Dividend to proprietors of 
East India Stock, chargeable upon 
the revenue of India; Act 3 
and 4, Wil, TYV., cap. 853, 
Here is not only a direet overcharge of £6,326, 
for proprietors’ dividends ut the act itself is 


- £636,826.” 








| ignorantly of insolently biazoned, as if it détiealh, 


authorized the charge, while, in fact, it authorize, 
nothing beyond the £630,000. Supposing, for 4 


moment, that the £6,826 is, in some way orang. 
ther, connected with the dividends, and not for. 


the proprietors’ own use—and this is the mos 
favourable construction we can put'upon ita. 
still the charge in this shape is wrong; and it is 
a striking example of that obscurity, lum 
together of various items under one head; and 
avoiding “a complete and accurate view of the 
financial affairs of the said company,” which bas 
before been commented on. But, following the 
plain meaning of the words, the inevitable con- 
clusion is, that the proprietors have, in fact, 
taken to their own use, £6,826 more than they 
are entitled to! ' 
Another proof of this lumping together of items 
of a heterogeneous nature, and, at the same time, 
of splitting and dividing unnecessurily, where it 
can serve only to cause confusion and uncertainty, 
is the following :— Charges general, deducting 
charges of establishment put upon outward in. 
voices, £324,883,” for 1833-4, and estimate for 
1834-5, £404,890. This is short enough for an 
item of £324,883—no waste paper here, anyhow; 
and not a word to explain the addition of £80,000 
to the same charge in 1834-5! In charges 
general are included the expenses of the India 
House, directors’ and clerks’ salaries, Xc., to- 
gether with a variety of other charges which 
have no connexion with the establishment. This, 
of itself, precludes the possibility of ascertaining, 
with precision, what the expenses of the India 
House really amount to; but there is now, for 
the first time, we believe, another barrier inter- 
posed, which precludes any approximation to the 
amount of India House charges, the whole of 
which ought undoubtedly to be brought forward 
in one single and separate item, So far, however, 
from this being done, there appears to be the 
greatest care taken to conceal the real amount. 
It is first split into two parts, one of which is 
mixed up with a variety of other charges, and the 
other is smuggled into the charges on outward 
invoices! After this, wiil any one pretend te say 
that these accounts present “a complete and 
accurate view” of the Company’s affairs? There 
is a degree of meanness in this laboured attempt 
at concealment, which is characteristic only of 
the lowest grade of thimble-riggers ; for the 
wretch who carries on the trade of cheatery, 
without the requisite skill, will resort to arts 
which render him despicable in the eyes of Is 
more accomplished brethren. 
Another lumping item, and we conclude:— 
Extraordinary Receipls.—The amount realized in 
England, from the commercial assets, after deducting the 
sum of £2,000,000, set apart for the formation of 
Guarantece Fund for the proprietors of Kast India stock. 
aud the sum of £176,456, the amount of certain extt® 
ordinary charges defrayed directly from the prodace of the 
assets applicable to the service of the government of Indi, 
per Act 3 & 4, Wm. 1V., 85, £8,502,767." Baim 
1834-5. 7. 
Above ten millions, sterling, disposed of inthe? 
few lines! and this in +‘ a complete and accurabe 
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the financial affairs” of ia Buildi d fortificatious, amount- 
view of the finan of the East India , luiiogs sad Ortites ae, Se Ba fea cure rupee 


Company + 


Not one of these aseounte is signed or dated, | Ia 1834, public buildings 


to mark the time at which it was made out ; and Military de, . 8 ,, 


there is no account of the state of the finances in 


LE eed se he ee 


England, beyond the year 1834-5, (that being | Shewing adecreaseof . . . 37 


merely an estimate,) whereas the transactions in | 
England might have been brought down to the | 


end of the year 1835-6. Suppressing one year’s 
,ccounts, and giving an estimate only of another 
veat, is truly a strange way of rendering, every 


vear, an account “of all theirannual receipts and _ 


jisbursements at home and abroad.” In one 
point of view only, are these accounts what they 
pretend to be—i.e., Accounts of the East India 
Company ! 

According to these accounts, the revenues of 
lodia fur the three years ending 1833-4, ave- 
raged about £13,940,000 per annum, while those 
fur the three years ending 1827-8, averaged 
£22,450,000 ; but by far the greater part of this 
decline in the revenues is merely apparent, being 
occasioned by the altered form in which the 
accounts are now made out :— 


Ist, In renouncing the board rates of ex- 
change, and calculating the sicca rupee at 23., 
which makes a difference of 16 per cent. 


2d, In deducting the charges of collection, 
assignments, &c. from the gross revenues, instead 
of carrying them, as before, to the contra side 
of account ; this makes a further difference of 
about 24 per cent. | 


There is, however, a real falling off in some 
wrapches of the revenue, the principal of which 
are in Bengal salt and opium, to the extent of 
evout 140 lacs per annum. 


The charges exceeded the revenues in the first 
two years, but, in the third, thero was a small 
surplus, 


Charges in Bengal. 


The charges on collection are still enormously 
high—viz., on stamps, 9 per cent.; land, sayer, | 
Ke., 11 per cent. ; and customs, 13 per cent. 
rhe charges of civil establishments have been 
diminished 19 lacs, or about 6 per cent. ; while 
the military establishments have been reduced | 
“lacs, or about 14 per cent. 


Debt and Interest.’ 


The territorial debt of Bengal amounted, 


in 1828, to ° ° sicca rupees, 31,01,51,546 


1834, ° ‘ ° 9 31,50,83,745 
The interest at the former period } | 94 _ 
being, sicca rupees, . - j 
And at the latter, ° ° 161 ,, 


While the debt has increased, the interest has 


been reduced chiefly by the conversion of the 
5 per cent. loans into 4 per cents., but a greut 
part of the savings thus effected have been con- 
ferred on the Civil Service Annuity Fund. 


In 1828, this fund amounted to 21 lacs, and the 
interest at G per cent, to —sicca rapees, 1,28,762 
In 1834, it had increased to 
80 lacs, and the interest to - 4,81,840 
No wonder that the accumulations have in- 


creased so rapidly, when they receive one-third 
more interest than the rest of the public ; the 
fund has nearly quadrupled in the short period 
of six years, and, if it goes on at that rate, it 
will amount to nearly 320 lacs in 1840! Is it 
creditable that the best paid service in the 
world, enjoying, moreover, a large angual grant 
of the public money to this very fund, should be 
allowed to receive 6 per cent. interest, while the 
humbler classes, who place their small funds in 
the Calcutta Savings’ Bank, are obliged to invest 
the amount in the 4 per cent. loan ? 


The whole debt of India calculated at 2/ the sicea rupee 


was, in 1828, £34,143,000 bearing interest, £ 1,838,000 
1834, 35,463,000, * 1,754,000 








Increaseondebt, £1,320,000 Decrease in int. £840,000 
~~ Note-—Since the above was written, we have received 
another parliamentary paper, being a return ofthe Home 
Accounts of the East India Company, presented in the 
session of 1836. The home accounts are here brouglit 
down to 30th April 1836 ; and we are, therefore, enabled 
to modify our observations on that point, and to explain 
that the delay which appeared to exist in the evidenee of 
| the general accounts of the revenues and disbursements, 
has been obviated by the production of this separate ac- 
count. The home accounts are comprised in twenty- 
five pages, only five of which are devoted to the receipts 
and disbursements, debts, and credits—the remainder 
being, for the most part, occupied with particulars of 
the compensations granted to the reduced officers and 
| servants of the East India Company, 





THE MASSACRE OF KRINGELLEN.* 
A BALLAD. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE NORSE, BY DAVID VEDDER. 


CHILDR Sinctair and his menyie steer'd 
Across the salt sea waves ; 

But at Kringellen’s mountain gorge 
They filled untimely graves. 


oe ee 


_.3* March 1612, Gustavus Adolphus, King of Swalen, dispatched | 


to Scotland, for the of raising troops, to assist him in 
wane ene, Danes and Norwegians. Anong those ahe volun. 
live of rervices, from Scotland, wus Cahaatl George Sinclair, a 
ecet sii Caithness, who brought over with him about 900 sen, 
Peed ce of them of his own clan and name. This brave corps 
Whe had eminent service to the Swedish monarch. ‘Che Norwegians, 
Marin 2, fe their prowess, were ex at the Scottish 
} and, being unable to meet them in afair ficid, they had 


as 
cursion into that part of the coun 
Sinclair and his bam arrived at a 
he found it indispemsabl 


ellen. A we road Was cut out of the worn 
narrow, ae a terrific 1 
adeep and rapu! river. Having hitherto wat Sith ne orpention, 





They crossed the stormy waves so blue, 
For Swedish gold to fight : 

May burning curses on them fal} 
That strike not for the right ! 


a — ute Ss 


recourse to 


stratagem. 
atched A. nted for the 
pare of racial, 10 led bine mre 
on 





Sinclair’s thesetore, 
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The horned moon is red, 
‘The waves are rolling deep ; 

A mermaid trolled her demon lay— 
Childe Sinclair woke from sleep. 


“ Turn round, turn round, thou Scottish youth, 
Or loud thy sire shall mourn ; 

For, if thou touchest Norway’s strand, 
Thou never shalt return,” 


‘* Vile is your song, ye grisly witch— 
It evil bodes to all ; 

If once I had you in my power, 
I'd hack your carcass small.” 


They sailed three days, they sailed three nights, 
This mercenary band ; 

And, on the morning of the fourth, 
They saw old Norway's strand. 


At Komsdhal-fiord Childe Sinclair flung 
His banners to the wind ; 

And fourteen hundred armed slaves, 
Like sleuth-hounds, crouched behind. 


The hamlets blazed aloft to heaven, 
On mountain and on plain ; 
Meek maidens violated were, 
And weeping widows slain ; 
And hoary sires and smiling babes 
Fell thick as new-cut grain. 


But the news flew east, the news flew west, 
And north and south it flew; 

Soon Norway’s peasant-chivalry 
Their fathers’ swords they drew, 


The beacons blazed on every hill ; 
T he fiery cross flew fast ;* 

And the mountain warriors serried stood, 
Fierce as the northern blast. 





and not suspecting any attack in this quarter, Sinclair carelessly pur- 
sued his way along the difficult defile. When he had attained, how- 
ever, the middie of the passage, the boors, under their leader, 
Serdon Segelstadt, who had lain in ambush, suddenly made their 
.ppearance on the rocks; and, after shutting up every avenue of 
retreat, in addition tothe murderous effect of their rifles, hurled 
Jown large stones on the unfortunate Sinclairs, and, in a short time, 
(o use their own expression, dashed the whole of them to pieces, like 
40 many earthen pots. Sinclair, himself, fell—as a Scotsman should 
always fall—in the foremost rank. About 60 of our countrymen in. 
terceded for their lives, and were taken prisoners. But the boors, 
yetting at length tired of supporting them, marched them off ina 
voy, and disposed of them a la Don Carlos. One only esc to 
tell the dismal tale. Sinclair's remains were honoured with a decent 
ulerment; but the bodies of bis unfortunate clansmen were literally 
‘eft a prey to 
* The ravens from a thousand hills."” 


The above ballad was composed on the occasion, and to this day, is 
one of the most popular pieces of the kind in “‘ Gamel Norge ;” being 
sung from one end of the country tothe other. A recent traveller 
tvad the laudable curiosity to visit the grave of his ill-fated country. 
man, Colonel Sinclair. “ Itis, he says, ‘* a lowly sepulture, and 
10s in adeep solitude. A small wooden cross marked the » sup- 
porting a tablet, on which is the following inscription—‘ hem lies 
tvlonet Jorge Zinclar, who, with 90 Scotsmen, were dashed to 
jaeces like earthen pots, by the boors of Lessoo, Vaage, and Froen— 
Kergon Segelstadt of Bingeboc, was the leader of the boors.’ ” 


® What I have rendered “* fiery cross” is in the original Budstikken, 
or message.stick, “ It is, says Mr Laing, ‘‘ of the size and shape oftq 
our constable’s baton, is pated and stamped with the royal arms, 
and mace hollow, with a head to screw on upon cne end, and an iron 
spike on the other. The official notice to meet, the time, place, and 
object, are written on a piece of paper, which is rolled up and placed 
in the hollow. This is delivered trom the public office or court-house 
of the district, to the nearest house-holder, who 1s bound by law to 
carry it, within a certain time, to bis nearest neighbour, who must 
transmit it to the next, and soon, In case of two houses equally cis. 
tant, st must be previously determined by the foged at which he shall 
deliver it. If the owner is not at home, he is to stick it ‘in the 
houre- Great atir, by the fireside ;* and if the door be locked 
be must fasten i to the ou Each is Bound to prove, ifr ulred, 
at what po rinas, Seivared, or stuck it. He who, by his 
vented from receiving the notice in due time 

wecting, pays a fine for each person so absent. There 
are Gxed aations at the rests for the i and it 


(Pekar comes inet, takes R back to the office ~O* Pouschalder 
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‘THE ‘MASSACRE OF ‘KRINGELLEN. 


Upon 4 foreign strand ; 

So the patriot peasant-chivalry 

Must defend their fatherland. 

May the curse of heaven descend in shower; 
On him who slacks his hand ! 


The boors of Lessoo, Vaage, and Froen, 
Seized axe, and scythe, and brand 

“ Foredoomed is every felon Scot 
Who stains our native land. 


The royal troops had drawn their swords 


« The peaks of Lidde pierce the clouds, 
Black at his base withal ; 

The Lougen rushes wild and 
And there our foes must fall.” 


In ambush, near this darksome stream, 
Five hundred rifles lay ; 

The water kelpie stroked his beard 
And nichered for his prey. 


“ Hist! warriors, hist! they come, chey come! 
Fire, hack, and slash away !” 

Again the kelpie nichered loud, 
And gloated o'er his prey ; 

And the victims in the mountain pass, 
Like tigers stood at bay. 


The firat fire thinned the Scottish ranks. 
Childe Sinclair bit the ground ; 

And, as his life-blood oozed away, 
He moaned like a dying hound: 

And his myrmidons like autumn leaves 
By hundreds fell around. 


The banquet-board was spread by Death, 
Amidst Kringellen hall ; 

And the ravens from a thousand hills 
Held greedy carnival ; 

But the eagle from the Dovre-field*® 
Presided lord of all. 


One fugitive+ escaped, to bear 
The news to Scotland’s strand, 

That Scots were crushed like earthen pots 
’Neath Norway's vengefal brand. 


A monumental cairn was raised 
To mark the gory spot, 

Where Norway triumphed in her might, 
O’er the mercenary Scot. 





BLODBADET VED KRENGELLEN. 


Herr Sinclair drog over salten hav, 

Til Norrig hans cours monne stande ; 
Blandt Gulbrands kipper han fandt sin grav, 
Der vanked saa blodig eu pande. 


Herr Sinclair drog over bolgen blaae, 
For Svenske penger at stride ; 
Hjelpe dig Gud du vieeig Beet, 

I groesset for Normandeu bide. 


Maanen skinner orm natten bleeg, 
De vover saa sagtelig trille; 

En Havfrue op at vandct steeg, 
Hun spaaede Herr Sinciair ide. 


«« Vendom, vendom, du Skotske mand, 
Det gjelder dit liv saa : 

Kommer du till dg ford sand, 
Slet aldrig du Kommer tilbage.” 


** Leed er din sang, du hie oe, 
ore sor dat ene = h- Fy 
Jeg lader dig hugge i stykker.” 


Han seiled i dage, han seiled i tree, 
Med ait sit hyrede fiige, 


< 


Jeg vil det slet ikke fordoige si a 
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Baunan og budstikken 16b, 

Fra gra tl ncermeste grande ; 
_ Dalens sornner skjul ej krob, 

Det maatte Herr Sinclair sande. 


Soldsten er ude paan kongens tog, 
Vi maae selv Landet torsvare ; 
Forbandet vere det Nddnge Drog, 
Som na blod vil spare. 


De binder af Vaage, Lessiée, og Lomb, 
Med skarpen Oxe paa Nakken ; 

“J tilammen korm, 

Mei Skotten vilde de snakke. 


** Tet under Lide der !ober en stie, 
Som man monne kringen kelde ; 


LOCKHART’S, LIEE.OF SIR, WALTER SCOTT. 


Lougen sk 


der forbie, 
1 den skal oe ide. 


Det tirste skud Herr Sinclair gjaldt, 
Han broled og opgav sin aande, 
Hver Skotte raabte da obersten faldt, 
Gud fre os af denne vaande, 


Med dode kroppe blew Kringen stréed, 
De ravne fik nok at ede, 

Det Ungdoms btod, som her udfloed 
De skotske pger begraede. 


Slet ingen levende sjal kom hjem 
Som kunde sine la fortee 
H vor farligt det er at dem, 
Som boe blandt Norrigs Fjelde. 


End kneiser en stotte paa samme sted, 

Sorm Norges uvennet mon true, 

Oi vee ! hver en Normand, som ei bliverhecd 
Saatit hans djue den Skue. 
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LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT.—Vot. IV. 


Scorr, we have formerly said, in private life, 
always appears to most advantage behind the 
scenes, as a kind master, an indulgent father, an 
easy, and, in some instances, a kind friend. [His 
personal habits and domestic enjoyments were 
thoroughly Scottish, and of the good old times of 
Scotland. Mr Lockhart, in his capacity of bio- 
grapher, nowhere appears to so much advantage 
as when depicting the homely and hearty enjoy- 
ments of his father-in-law’s fire-side. The small, 
social Sunday dinner parties of the great author, 
when in town, during the session, follow the 
description of his den in Castle Street, and Lock- 
hart’s rationale of his conversational powers. 

The noticeable members of the intimate circle, 
were—Erskine, Mr Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Sir Alex- 


ander Boswell, Allan the painter, James Ballan- | 


tyne, and Terry the comedian. And here we must 
borrow a somewhat lengthy extract, descriptive 
of Scott’s personal habits, and of the plain, 
hearty Sunday dinners and social evenings in 
Castle Street, where the company rarely exceeded 
tree or four besides the family :— 
Breakfast was his chief meal. Before that came, he 
. had gone through the severest part of hisday’s work, and 
he then set to with the zeal of Crabbe’s Squire Tovell— 
; * Aud laid at once a pound upon his plate.” 
No foxhunier ever prepared himself for the field by more 
tabstantial appliances. His table was always provided, 


® addition to the usually plentiful delicacies of a Scotch | 


kfast, with some solid article, on which he did most 
y execution—a round of beef—a pasty, such as made | 
Gil Blas's eyes water—or, most welcome of all, a cold 
theep's head, the charms of which primitive dainty he has | 
gallantly defended against the disparaging sneers of 
Johnson and his bear-leader. A huge hrown loaf 
his elbow, and it was placed upon a broad | 

trencher, that he might cut and come again with 

knife. Often did the Clerk's coach, commonly 

among themselves, The Lively——which trundled 
Petar morning to pick up the brotherhood, and | 
— . ted them at the proper minute in the Parlia-_ 
_ ment ose; often did this lumbering hackney arrive at | 
ts door before he had fully appeased, what Homer calls | 
the enered rage of hanger ;” and vociferous was the 
Sfiment of the learned uncles, wheu the surprised poet 

4% XLV.—VoL, LV, 





swung forth to join them, with an extemporised sand. 
wich, that looked like a ploughman’s luncheon, in his 
hand. But this robust supply would have served him in 
fact fur the day, ‘He never tasted anything more before 
dinner, and at dinner he ate almost as sparingly as Squire 
| Tovell’s niece from the boarding school— 


—"‘* Who cut the sanguine flesh in frustrums fine, 
And marvelled much to see the creatures dine.” 


The only dishes he was at all fond of were the old- 
fashioned ones, to which he had been accustomed in the 
days of Saunders Fairford; and which really are excel- 
lent dishes—such, in truth, as Scotland borrowed from 
France before Catherine de Medicis brought in her Ita. 
lian virtuosi to revolutionize the kitchen like the court, 
Of most of these, I believe, he has, in the course of his 
novels, found some opportunity to record his esteem, 
But, above all, who can forget that his King Jamie, 
amidst the splendours of Whitehall, thinks himself an 
ill-used monarch unless his first course includes cvcky- 
| leekie ? 
| It is a fact, which some philosophers may think worth 
setting down, that Scott's organization, as to more than 
_ one of the senses, was the reverse of exquisite. He had 
very little of what musicians call an ear; his smell was 
hardly more delicate. I have seen him stare about, quite 
unconscious of the cause, when his whole company be- 
trayed their uneasiness at the approach of an overkept 
haunch of venison; and neither by the nose nor the 
palate could he distinguish corked wine from sound, He 
could never tell Madeira from Sherry—nay, an Oriental 
friend having sent him a butt of sheeraz, when he re- 
membered the circumstance some time afterwards, and 
called for a bottle to have Sir John Malcom’s opinion of 
its quality, it turned out that his butler, mistaking the 








label, had already served up haif the binn as sherry. 
Port he considered as physic; he never willingly swal- 
lowed more than one glass of it, and was sure to anathe. 


| matize a second, if offered, by repeating John Home's 


epigrain— 

** Bold and erect the Caledonian stood, 

Old was his mutton and his claret good ; 

Let him drink port, the Engli 

He drank the puison, and bis spusit died." 
In truth, he liked no wines except sparkling Cham 
and clarct ; buteven as to this last he was no connoisseur ¢ 
and sincerely preferred a tumbler of whisky toddy to the 
most precious ‘‘ liquid ruby”’ that ever flowed in the cup. 
of a He rarely took any other potation whea 
quite alone with his famil : 


y} but at dhe Sunday b 
circalated the Champagne briskly ‘ 


considered a pint of claret each man’s fair share after~ 
wards. I should not omit, however, that Lis, | 











































































































558 LOCKHART'S LIFE OF SIR ‘WALTER SCOTT. 


was uniformly preceded by a small libation of the genuine 
mountain dew, which he poured with his own hand, more 
majorum, for each guest—-making use for the purpose of 
colt b multifarious collection of Ancient Highland 

(little cups of curiously dovetailed wood, inlaid 
with silver) as no Lowland sideboard but his was ever 
equipped with. 

Now, we are inclined to think that Scott could 
have told Madeira from sherry, and both from 
sheeraz perfectly well, had he given himself the 
smallest trouble about the matter. The fault 
was “the malady of not marking.” Ilaving got 


through the dinner, we come to the evening. 

The sound of music, (even, I suspect, of any sacred 
music but psalm-singing,) would be considered indecorous 
in the streets of Edinburgh on a Sunday night; so, upon 
the occasions I am speaking of, the harp was silent, and 
Otlerburne and The Bonny House of Airlie must needs 
be dispensed with. To make amends, after tea in the 
drawing-room, Scott usually read some favourite author, 
for the amusement of his little circle; or Erskine, Bal- 
lantyne, or Terry did so, at his request. He himself read 
aloud high poetry with far greater simplicity, depth, and 
effect, than any other man I ever heard; and, in Macbeth 
or Julius Cwsar, or the like, I doubt if Kemble could 
have been more impressive, Yet the changes of intona- 
tion were so gently managed, that he contrived to set the 
different interlocutors clearly before us, without the least 
approach to theatrical artifice. Not so the others I have 
mentioned: they all read cleverly and agreeably, but 
with the decided trickery of stage recitation. 

Among the Sunday evening readings, were 
selections from Dryden’s Fables, Johnson’s two 
satires, Miss Baillie’s plays, and the living poets, 
of whom Crabbe was the favourite. 

Crabbe was, perhaps, next to Shakspeare, the standing 
resource ; but in those days, Byron was pouring out his 
spirit fresh and full; and, if a new piece from his hand 
had appeared, it was sure to be read by Scott the Sunday 
evening afterwards, and that with such delighted em. 
phasis, as shewed how completely the elder bard had kept 
all his enthusiasm for poetry at the pitch of youth, all 
his admiration of genius, free, pure, and unstained by 
the least drop of literary jealousy. Rare and beautiful 
example of a happily constituted and virtuously discip- 
lined mind and character! 

We would fain hope this beautiful example 
may not be so very rare as Mr Lockhart imagines. 
On such occasions, Scott scmetimes told long 
stories, of which his biographer intimates an in- 
tention of giving the outline at some future day. 

The description of what Scott called Ballan- 


tyne’s “ christening dinners,” i. e. the feast given | 


preparatory to the launch of a new novel, when 
the sough of something far surpassing any former 
attempt of the Great Unknown, was to be sent 
abroad through the Guid town, is, though ludi- 
crously caricatured, in the features of the host, 
not absolutely without truth and merit— 

The feast was, to use one of James’s own favourite 
epithets, gorgeous ; an aldermanic display of turtle and 
venison, with the suitable accompaniments of iced punch, 
potent ale, and generous Madeira, When the cloth was 
drawn, the burly preses arose, with all he could muster 
of the port of Johu Kemble, and spouted, with a sonorous 


voice, the formula of Macbeth— 
; *s Fill full! 
I drink to the general joy of the whole table!” 

This was followed by “The King, God bless him !” and 
second came—“ Gentlemen, there is another toast which 
never has been nor shall be omitted in this house of mine 
—I give you the health of Mr Walter Scott, with three 
times three!” All honour having been done to this 
health, and Scott having briefly thanked the company, 
with some expressions of warm affection to their host, 
Mrs Ballantyne retired ;—the bottles passed round twice 


or thrice in the usual way ;—and then James rose 
more, every vein on his brow distended, his eyes Solemn! 
fixed upon vacancy, to propose, not as before in his ster. 
torian key, but with “bated breath,” in the sort of 
whisper by which a stage conspirator thrills the gallery 
—“ Gentlemen, a bumper to the immortal author of We. 
verley !’—The uproar of cheering, in which Scott made 
a fashion of joining, was succeeded by a deep silence, ang 
then Ballantyne p 
«* In his Lord. Burleigh look, serene and 
A something of imposing and mysterious” — 
to lament the obscurity in which his illustrious but too 
modest correspondent still chose to conceal himself from 
the plaudits of the world—to thank the company for the 
manner in which the nominis umbra had been received 
and to assure them that the author of “ Waverley” 
would, when informed of the circumstance, feel highly 
delighted —* the proudest hour of his life,” &e, &. The 
cool, demure fun of Scott’s features, during ali this 
mummery, was perfect ; and Erskine’s attempt at a gay 
non-chalance was still more ludicrously meritorious, 
Aldiborontiphoscophornio,® however, bursting as he 
knew too well to allow the new novel to be nade the 
subject of discussion, Its name was announced, and sue. 
cess to it crowned another cup; but, after that, no mote 
of Jedediah. To cut the thread, he rolled out unbiddeg 
some one of his many theatrical songs, in a style that 
would have done no dishonour to almost any orchestra, 
“ The Maid of Lodi,” or, perhaps, “* The Bay of Biscay, 
O!” or “ The Sweet Little Cherub that Sits up Aloft,” 
Other toasts followed, interspersed with ditties from 
other performers. Old George Thomson, the friend of 
Burns, was ready for one with “The Moorland Wed. 
ding,”’ or ** Willie Brew’d a Peck o”’ Maut ;”’ and so it 
went on, until Scott and Erskine, with any clerical or 
very staid personage that had chanced to be admitted, 
saw fit to withdraw. Then the scene was changed. The 
claret and olives made way for broiled bones and a 
mighty bowl of punch; and when a few glasses of the 
hot beverage had restored his powers, Jaines opened, ore 
rotundo, on the nerits of the forthcoming romance, “ One 
chapter---one chapter only”---was theery. After “ Nay, 
by’r Lady, nay !” and a few more coy shifts, the proof. 
sheets were at length produced, and James, with many a 
piefatory hem, read aloud what he considered as the most 
striking dialogue they contained. ‘The first I heard so 
read, was the interview between Jeanie Deans, the Duke 
of Argyle, and Queen Caroline, in Richmond Park; and, 
notwithstanding soine spice of the pompous tricks to 
which he was addicted, I must say he did the inimitable 
scene great justice. At all events, the effect it produced 
was deep and memorable. 
In short, the thing took ; andmany tongues ane 
pens were instantly set in motion ; and the fame 
of the forthcoming novel was sent abroad by al 
the bellows of puffery. With John Ballantyne # 
entertainments to Scott, we shall not intermed- 
dle. How “Jocund Johnny” had contrived, by 
the touch of his auctioneer’s hammer, to convert 
dovce Bailie Creech’s small, prim box, and pe 
| nurious paddock, certainly not much exceeding 
an acre, niched in an angle of the Trinity road, 
into the “mysterious alcoves,” “ Armida gat 
dens,” and “ fairy labyrinths,” through which 
there was “no want of pretty Armidas, such as 
they might be, to glide, half-seen, among 
mazes”—how ‘“Jocund Johnny,” we say, ¥* 
able to contrive all this, and much more, W ' 
such scanty appliances, it is not easy to a 
and, probably, we are indebted for a good deal 
it to imagination. Yet there is truth et 
—melancholy, warning truth, Whither he 


vanished the fluttering gaieties, “ the 


* Scott’s characteristic names for the brothers 
tyne were, Aldiborontiphoscophornio and Rigdasfer- 
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LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


voluptuous finery” of Harmony Hall ?—and how 
dyes its memory bear contrast with the humble 
dwelling of Scott's other friend, living in the 
light of heaven at Kaeside ? 


The sitting-rooms opened upon gay and perfumed con- 
and John’s professional excursions to Paris 
sad Brussels, in quest of objects of virtu, had supplied 
both the temptation and the means to set forth the inte- 
rior in a fashion that might have satisfied the most fas- 
tidious petite maitresse of Norwood or St Denis, John, 
too, was a married man: he had, however, erected for 
himself a private wing, the accesses to which, whether 
from the main building or the bosquet, were so narrow, 
that it was physically impossible for the handsome and 
portly lady who bore his name, to force her person through 
any one of them. His dinners were in all respects Pari- 
sian, for his wasted palate disdained such John Bull lux- 
gries as were all in all with James. The piquant pasty 
of Strasburgh or Perigord, was never to seek ; and even 
the piece de résistance was probably a boar’s head from 
Coblentz, or a turkey ready stuffed with truffles from the 
Palais Royal. The pictures scattered among John’s in- 
numerable mirrors, were chiefly of theatrical subjects— 
many of them portraits of beautiful actresses—the same 
Peg Woffingtons, Bellamys, Kitty Clives, and so forth, 
that found their way in the sequel to Charles Matthews’ 
gillery at Highgate. Here that exquisite comedian’s 
own mimicries and parodies were the life and soul of 
many a festival, and here, too, he gathered from his face- 
tions host not a few of the richest materials for his A¢ 
homesand Monopollyogues, But, indeed, whatever actor 
of singer of eminence visited Edinburgh, of the evenings 
when he did not perform, several were sure to be reserved 
for Trinity. Here Braham quavered, and here Liston 
drolled his best--here Johnstone, and Murray, and 
Yates, mixed jest and stave—here Kean revelled and 
rioted—and here the Roman Kenible often played the 
Greek from sunset to dawn. Nor did the popular can- 
latrice or danseuse of the time disdain to freshen her 
roses, after a laborious week, amidst these Paphian 
arbours of Harmony Hall. 


We quite agree with Mr Lockhart in thinking 
that this John Ballantyne was a most unfit friend 
and confident for Sir Walter Scott, though not 
exactly upon his own grounds. 

James Ballantyne was, it seems, overcrowed in 
presence of the Czar Constable, whom Lockhart 
first saw at a luxurious dinner at ‘‘ Harmony 
Hall,” at which Scott was present. The Czar’s 
Sunday dinners round the circle of these biblio- 
policentertainments. These last must have been 


highly intellectual and well-ordered banquets. 
Lockhart relates :— 


_ Thete are stories enough of practical jokes upon such 


wtasions, some of them near akin to those which the 
uuthor of “ Humphrey Clinker” has thought fit to record 
o# his own suburban villa, in the most diverting of young 
Melford’s letters to Sir Watkin Philips, 1 have heard, 
ft example, a luculent description of poor Elshender 
Campbell, and another drudge of the same class, running 
‘Tace after dinner for a new pair of breeches, which Mr 
id Bridges, tailor in ordinary to this northern poten. 
Wwe—himself a wit, a virtuoso, and the croupier on that 
ay in lieu of Rigdum---had been instructed to bring 
b him, and display before the threadbare rivals. But 
these pictures from John Ballantyne, and, I dare- 
Sy, they might be overcharged. That Constable was a 
a bountiful and generous patron to the ragged tenants 
‘Grub Street, there can, however, be no doubt; and as 
‘ule that John himself acted on all occasions by them in 
the same spirit, and this to an extent greatly beyond what 
(if he had ever consulted that guide in any- 

) would have dictated. 


Mr Lockhart is doubtless right in thinking 
teat Rigdumfunnidos overcharged these pictures; 


| 
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and we would fain hope that, notwithstandi 
the excessive vanity and the despotic an 
domineering temper which he attributes to Con- 
stable, the Czar was incapable of the indecent 
vulgarity, not to say inexpressible insolenee, 
implied in these practical jokes. We have heard 
Mr Alaaster Campbell, whom Mr Lockhart, 
among his thousand and one blunders of the kind 
which The Quarterly would severely scourge, con- 
stantly names Elshender, described as a high- 
spirited Highlander, of gentlemanlike manners 
and of respectable talents. He is the author of 
“ Albyn’s Anthology,” a work prized by the lovers 
of national song and music ; and of, among many 
other things, ‘‘The Grampians Desolate,” a poem 
which had its fame. He wasan organist in one of 
the Episcopalian chapels, a teacher of singing, 
and an early, if humble, friend of Scott, as is 
noticed in the autobiography. He married a 
lady of considerable family consequence and 
fortune, and was a collector of pictures and 
books, and in his own way a person of taste. 
IIe fell, we believe, into adverse circumstances 
towards the close of his life; but that he was 
the despicable creature pictured by John Bal- 
lantyne, is wantonly false; and really Mr Lock- 
hart should recollect that Campbell’s surviving 
relations have feelings to be wounded, though 
he may never have met with such illustrious 
obscurities, and may have no conception that any 
one under the dignity of nobility and gentry 
has a right to be treated with delicacy, or to 
take offence at whatever latitude of carica. 
ture editors think fit to assume. His petty 
blunders are hardly worthy of notice, since— 
however eagerly the beadle-critics might catch 
at them—they generally arise from pure ignor- 
ance of Scottish manners and of local affairs, 
which we should not have expected in him, 
and which is of no material consequence, though 
the manner in which he has allowed himself 
to speak of John Leyden, of James Ballantyne, 
and the individual he nicknames Elshender 
Campbell, exceeds all proper license. 

Grub Street, with its ragged denizens, we 
freely deliver into his hands, for reasons before 
stated ; but we should like to know who these 
were at the time specified, or if there was any 
regular corps existing in Edinburgh—which, we 
opine, never could afford to maintain one. He 
did not, certainly, consider himself as belonging 
to Blackwood’s detachment: and the only other 
squadron was Constable’s. The “ bounty and 
generosity” of Constable, and of John Ballan. 
tyne, to this ragged regiment, we should also like 
to hear specified, with proper names, and in 
pounds, shillings, and pence. Until then, we 
remain in respectful doubt as to its amount. 
But, at the utmost, what shall we say to a few 
pounds disbursed by those magnificent projectors 
and munificent patrons of Grub Street, during the 
progress of a reckless career ending in bank 
to such men as James Hogg and Alaas 
or whoever those obscure unnamed—whose exist- 
ence we question—might be. Mr Lockhart he- 


trays, not alone his order as a man of Jetbonte stank 
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the cause of true morality, when he talks thus of 
the sums expended by those “‘ most bountiful and 
generous patronsof Grub Street,” at the risk, and, 
ultimately, to the loss of their creditors. Take it 
in another view, and what comparison can be 
made between the poorest lettered wight that 
ever, for honest bread, drove, for twelve hours 
a-day, at a hand-loom rate of remuneration, a 
hack quill, and the John Ballantyne and Archi- 
bald Constable whom he has depicted? Truly 
there are other things in the world besides 
money, and projects, successful or unsuccessful, 
to acquire wealth; and, in the course of his 
own experience, Mr Lockhart should have 
learned as much. For some of his freedoms 
there is no apology. He should at once recant 
them. And there are others in which he 
must have given pain and offence from, we are 
fully persuaded, sheer ignorance of facts. Thus, 
for example, he represents Archibald Park 
—the brother who introduced the African Tra- 
veller, Mungo Park, to Scott—as a sheriff- 
officer ; or a functionary somehow employed by 
Scott, the Sheriff of Selkirkshire. Where has 
Mr Lockhart livedin Scotland, or how has he been 
bred to the Scottish bar, not to know that the 
business of a sheriff-officer, or thief-taker, next 
to that of the hangman, is considered as the 
lowest and most degrading of civil offices ? and 
that, if the hardy tenant of Lewinshope had 
really been so reduced in the world, there would 
have been some indelicacy to his highly respect- 
able relatives in hinting at so mortifying a fact. 
But Mr Archibald Park, who lately died in the 
capacity of collector or comptroller of customs at 
Tobermory, which he long held, not only never 
filled the degrading officespecified, but never acted 
in any capacity under the Sheriff, though pecu- 
niary involyments for a brother drove him from 
the Forest, of which he was long the most dashing 
and characteristic yeoman. The whole story is 
clearly the result of ignorance; for Mr Lockhart 
could entertain no such prepossession in this case 
asin that of the Ballantynes. When he speaks 
of Park as the guest of Scott—of the bum-bailiff 
(for the sheriff-officer is equivalent) hunting with 
the Sheriff !—he proves the absence of every ill 
intention in his blundering statement. 

To return to more pleasant matters. “ The 
Heart of Mid-Lothian” was published. The 
biographer, often so circumstantial about trivial 
matters, has altogether omitted the well-known 
source whence Sir Walter Scott derived its 
heroine Jeanie Deans, the creation which is 
certainly the least indebted to his inventive 
faculty of the many that have flowed from his 
pen. The story of Helen Walker, the origi- 
nal Jeanie Deans, which Scott obtained from a 
lady of Dumfriesshire, has often been told. 
We need not revert to it. The character is one 
beyond the province of the novelist. It belongs 
to truth and nature; and sprung from the high- 
hearted faith and stern morality of those despised 
Covenanters, whom Scott must have reverenced 
in thought, even when he most affected the 
Cavalier. 





Lockhart’s first visit to Abbotsford was how 
made. 


He invited my friend John Wilson (now Professor of 
Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh) and myself to visit 
him for a day or two on our return from an excursion 
to Mr Wilson’s beautifal villa on the Lake of 
mere, but named the particular day (October 8th) on 
which it would be most convenient for him to receiye wa; 
and we discovered on our arrival, that he had fixed j, 
from a good-natured motive. We found him walki 
in one of his plantations, at no great distance from th. 
house, with five or six young people, and his fr'eng; 
Lord Melville and Captain Ferguson. Having presented 
us to the First Lord of the Admiralty, he fell back y 
little, and said, “ 1 am glad you came to-day, for | 
thought it might be of use to you both, some time or 
other, to be known to my old schoolfellow here, who is, 
aud I hope will long continue to be, the great giver of 
good things in the Parliament House. I trust you have 
had enough of certain pranks with your friend Ebony, 
and, if so, Lord Melville will have too much sense to 
remember them.” We then walked round the planta. 
tion, as yet in a very young state, and came back to the 
house by a formidable work, which he was constructing 
for the defence of his haugh against the wintry violences 
of the Tweed; and he discoursed fo1 some time with 
keen interest upon the comparative merits of different 
methods of embankment, but stopped now and then to 
give us the advantage of any point of view in which his 
new building on the eminence above pleased his eye, 
It had a fantastic appearance—being but a fragment of 
the existing edifice. . ; ° J 

I had never before seen Scott in such buoyant spirits 
as he shewed this evening—and I never saw him in higher 
afterwards ; and no wonder, for this was the first time 
that he, Lord Melville, and Adam Ferguson, daily com. 
panions at the High-school of Edinburgh, and partners 
in many joyous scenes of the early volunteer period, had 
met since the commencement of what I may call the 
serious part of any of their lives, ; oinite 

When we rose from table, Scott proposed that we 

should all ascend his western turret, to enjoy a meon- 
light view of the valley. The younger part of his com- 
pany were too happy to do so: some of the seniors, who 
had tried the thing before, found pretexts for hanging 
back. The stairs were dark, narrow, and steep; but 
the Sheriff piloted the way, and at length there were as 
many on the top as it could well afford footing for. No- 
thing could be more lovely than the panorama; all the 
harsher and more naked features being lost in the deli- 
cious moonlight; the Tweed and the Gala winding and 
sparkling beneath our feet ; and the distant ruins of Mel. 
rose appearing, as if carved of alabaster, under the 
black mass of the Eildons. The poet, leaning on his 
battlement, seemed to hang over the beautiful vision ss 
if he had never seen it before. ‘If I live,” he exclaimed, 
“ IT will build me a higher tower, with a more spacious 
platform, and a staircase better fitted for an old fellow's 
scrambling.” The piper was heard retuning his iustri- 
ment below, and he called to him for “ Lochaber 0 
more.” John of Skye obeyed, and, as the music re 
softened by the distance, Scott repeated in a low key the 
melancholy words of the song of exile, 


A dance concluded the evening, which #4 
called the handsel of the new house of Abbots 
ford. 

Scott, in the same year, lost his patron, the 
Duke of Buccleuch, and his brother-in-law, 
Charles Charpentier, who bequeathed the rever- 
sion of his fortune to his sister’s family. Aboxt 
the same time, the Prince Regent ca 
intention of elevating him to the baronetage * 
be formally intimated ; and, as the fortune just 
left was nominally a handsome one—®©"» 
according to the use and wont of India fortum 4 
doubled by rumourhe was content ta rece" 
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the honour, with which, poor as it was, when 
measured by his deserts, he would, in any cir- 
samstances, we believe, have been highly grati- 
ged. His special delight, expressed ina letter to 
Mr Morritt, was at being created and gazetted, 

se, and not in the slump, along with a new 
hatch of knights then in dough. 

“J hope,” he says, “ Sir Walter Scott will not sound 
worse than Sir Humphry Davy, though my merits are 
as much under his, in point of utility, as can well be 
imagined, But a name is something, and mine is the 
hetter of the two, Set down this flourish to the account 
of national and provincial pride.” 

To Miss Baillie, he says :— 

«[ have now before me Lord Sidmouth’s letter, con- 
taining the Prince’s gracious and unsolicited intention to 
give me a baronetcy. It will neither make me better 
nor worse than I feel myself—in fact, it will be an in- 


| 





cambrance rather than otherwise ; but it may be of con- | 
yquence to Walter, for the title is worth something in | 
| least the right to be treated like a gentleman by acopper- 


the army, although not ina learned profession. ‘ 
Respecting the reasons peculiar to myself which have 
made the Prince shew his respect for general literature 
in my person, I cannot be a good judge, and your friendly 
veal will make you a partial one; the purpose is fair, 
honourable, and creditable to the Sovereign, even though 


it should number him among the morarchs who made | 


blunders in literary patronage. 
“The Hero William, and the Martyr Charles, 
One knighted Biackmore, and one pension’d Quarles.”’ 


So let the intention sanctify the error, if there should be 
one, on this great occasion.”” 

To the same lady, he notices the homely, old- 
fashioned New-Year festivities of Abbotsford, of 
which customs, the immemorial het-pint included, 
he was a faithful observer :— 

But of all the conseciated ceremonies of the time, none 
gave him sach delight as the visit which he received as 
Laird from all the children on his estate, on the last 
morning of every December, when, in the words of an 
obecure poet often quoted by him—- 


** The cottage bairns sing blythe and gay, 
At the ha’ door for hogmanay, 


To Joanna, he charmingly adds :— 

“I wish you could have seen about a hundred child. 
ren, being almost entirely supported by their fathers’ or 
brothers’ labour, come down yesterday to dance to the 
pipes, and get a piece of cake and bannock, and pence a- 
piece (no very deadly largess) in honour of hcgmanay. 1 
declare to you, my dear friend, that, when I thought the 
poor fellows who kept these children so neat, and well- 
taught, and well-behaved, were slaving the whole day for 
tighteen-pence or twenty-pence at the most, I was 
ashamed of their gratitude, and of their becks and bows.” 

A treaty most important to his interests was 
now on the tapis for the sale of his whole copy- 
rights, for which Constable, and his partner and 
son-in-law, Mr Cadell, the publisher of the present 
memoir, agreed to pay £12,000. Scott was urged 
to this sacrifice—for such it was, and such he 
must have considered it—by the perpetual neces- 
‘ity of raising money, his wants always increasing 
with his gains. Yet he seemed to consider the 
‘again a good one ; and, had Constable and his 
Mrther been able to complete it before their 
‘allure, Scott's creditors would have had no in- 
‘erest in those copyrights since found so valuable. 
The ill-luck of “The Crafty,” or rather of his cre- 
“tors, was here the good luck of Scott. In the 
‘PMng of this year, while rejoicing that Constable 
tad come down so handsomely for what he termed 
M8 yeld kye,* he suffered severely from another 


- La mae ie. er oe 4 et 
Cows whose milk has dried u 

; dup, from the length of 

“Me elapsed since they have calved. 


You know Pope says— | 








attack of spasm. In a letter to Southey, giving 
an account of this cruel disorder, he speaks of 
the theatre in the manner which any man of 
sense and spirit must feel, who has observed the 
minute as well as the broad features of that 
school of morals, and refiner of taste, as it exists 
in Great Britain. The opinions of so shrewd an 
observer, and one who had seen so much of play- 
houses and players, are worthy of profound atten- 
tion. Southey had mentioned a newspaper re- 
port of his being engaged in a dramatic work. 
He says :— 

“T shall not fine and renew a Tease of popularity upon 
the theatre. To write for low, ill-informed, and con- 
ceited actors, whom you must please—for your success is 
necessarily at their mercy—I cannot away with. How 
would you, or how do you think [I should, relish being 
the object of such a letter as Kean® wrote t’other day to 
a poor author, who, though a pedantic blockhead, had at 


laced, twopenny tear-mouth, rendered mad by comrceit 
and success? Besides, if this objection were out of the 
way, I do not think the character of ,the audience in 
London is such that one could have the least pleasure in 
pleasing them, One half come to prosecute their de- 
baucheries so openly that it would degrade a bagnio ; 
another set to snooze off their beef-steaks and port wine ; 
a third are critics of the fourth column of the newspaper ; 
fashion, wit, or literature there is not; and, on the 
whole, I would far rather write verses for mine honest 
friend Punch and his audience. The only thing that could 
tempt me to be so silly, would be to assist a friend in 
such a degrading task who was to have the whole profit 
and shame of it.” 

How much truth is here, though of a kind 
unpalatable to many of Scott's friends ! 

While slowly recovering from his severe at- 
tack, and while still liableto violent relapses, Scott 
dictated to John Ballantyne and William Laid- 
law “ The Bride of Lammermoor,” his most 
impassioned production either in verse or prose. 
The circumstances under which it was compused 
inake this feat of anindomitable will—of, in the 
slang of the day, mind subduing matter—one 
of the most remarkable of Scott's literary efforts. 
Lockhart says— 

I have often, in the sequel, heard both these secretaries 
describe the astonishment with which they were eqnally 
affected when Scott began this experiment. The affec- 
tionate Laidlaw beseeching him to stop dictating, when 
his audible suffering filled every pause, “ Nay, Willie,” 
he answered, * only see that the doors are fast.. 1 would 
fain keep all the cry, as well as all the wool, to ourselves ; 
but, as to giving over work, that can only be when I am 
in woollen.’?’ John Ballantyne told me that, after the 
first day, he always took care to have a dozen of pens 
made before he seated himself opposite to the sofa on 
which Scott lay; and that, though he often turned him- 
self on his pillow with a groan of torment, he usually 
continued the sentence in the same breath. But when 
dialogue of peculiar animation was in progress, spirit 
seemed to triumph altogether over matter—he arose from 
his couch and walked up and down the room, raising and 
lowering his voice, and, as it were, acting the parts. It 
was in this fashion that Scott produced the far greater 
portion of “ The Bride of Lammermoor”—the whole of 
“The Legend of Montrose’—and almost the whole of 


* Ivanhoe.” 


On one of the envelopes in which a chapter of « The 
Bride of Lammermoor” reached the printer in the Cangn- 


ee ern te ee 


* The reader will find something about this actor’s 
quarrel with Mr Bueke, author of “ The ItJians,” /in 
Barry Cornwall's “ Life of Kean,” vol. ii, p. 178. 
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gate about this time—(May 2, 1819)—there is this note 
in the author’s own handwriting :— 
+ Dear JamEs.—These matters will need more than 


your usual carefulness. Look sharp—double sharp—my 
tuust is constant in thee.” 
His trust was fitly placed. Careless and often 


slovenly as the free, manly, off-hand style of 
Scott is, many more smal] deformities would have 
appeared, save for the painful revision of James 
Ballantyne ; who, besides higher matters, was a 
very martinet as to the proper drilling of par- 
ticles ina sentence. A fact which may well be 
called extraordinary, is stated by Ballantyne in 
relation to “The Bride of Lammermoor.” Scott 
assured him, when the printed book was first 
put into his hand, that, perfectly remember- 


ing the story on which it is founded, with which | 


he had been familiar from childhood, he could 
not recollect one single incident, character, or 
conversation the work contained. 

Mr Lockhart, who visited him at this time 
with John Ballantyne, to consult about the An- 
nual Register, was witness of the excruciating 
torture he endured from the periodical attacks 
of ‘ his fiend,” as he termed the cruel malady. 
One morning, when the disease intermitted, he 
rode off on an expedition not altogether be- 
coming the Sheriff of the county perhaps, but 
which was sanctioned by the constant practice 
of Scotland. 


The prime object of this expedition was to talk over | 


the politics of Selkirk with one of the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch’s great store-farmers, who, as the Sheriff had 
learned, possessed private influence with a doubtful bailie 
or deacon among the Souters. I forget the result, if ever 
[ heard it. But next morning, having, as he assured us, 
enjoyed a good night in consequence of this ride, he in- 
vited us to accompany him on a similar errand across 
Bowden Moor, and up the Valley of the Ayle ; and when 
we reached a particularly bleak and dreary point of that 
journey, he informed us that he perceived, in the waste 
below, a wreath of smoke, which was the appointed signal 
that a wavering Souter of some consequence had agreed to 
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give him a persenal interview where no Whiggish eyes | 


were likely to observe them ;—and so, leaving us on the 


road, he proceeded to thread his way westwards, across | 


moor and bog, until we lost view of him. 
couple of hours might have passed before he joined us 
again, which was, as had been arranged, not far from the 
village of Lilliesleaf. In that place, too, he had some 
negotiation of the same sort to look after. 

This was the year of the Manchester Mas- 
sacre, in which Scott, as may be imagined, vindi- 
cated the onslaught of the yeomanry to the utter- 
most. Mr James Ballantyne ventured to differ 
from “hisillustriousfriend,” and boldly and ener- 
getically condemned proceedings which disgusted 
the whole country, save those Tories who approve 
of “laying dust in blood.” This was in The i/din- 
burgh Weekly Journal, a well-conducted news- 
paper, of which Ballantyne, among his many 
functions, was the editor, indolent gourmand as 
Mr Lockhart represents him. Sir Walter pub- 
lished several papers, entitled The Visionary, in 
condemnation of the Editor's spirited strictures 
upon the conduct of the magistracy and yeo- 
manry, and in defence of Toryism in general. 

In this year, Scott’s correspondence frequently 
réfers to the Radicals; and, before his alarm 
reached a species of Quixotic frenzy, he says to 
one friend = 


I think a | 





SIR WALTER SCOTT, 





“ I am not much afraid of these folke, however. 
I remember 1793 and 1794, when the same ‘dene 
sessed a much more formidable class of the people, be; 
received by a large proportion of farmers, shopkee 
and others, possessed of substance. A mere to} will 
always be a fire of loose straw ; but it is melancho} is 
think of the individual mischief that may be done,” 


To his brother Thomas, a month or two later 
he expresses an opinion directly the opposite of 
this :— 

** By the way, Radical is a word in very bad odour 
here, being used to denote a set of blackguaris a hun. 
dred timts more mischievous and absurd than ony old 
friends in 1794 and 1795. You will learn ehough of 
the doings of the Radical Reformers from the papers, In 
Scotland we are quiet enough, excepting in the manufac. 
turing districts; and we are in very good hands, ag Sir 
William Rae, our old commander, is Lord Advocate,” 


His alarm increased as the nights grew long: 
and, in December 1819, we find him writing to 
his eldest son, who had lately joined the 1st, 
Hussars at Cork, under the ridiculous panic 
which, fostered by the Spy System, and the then 
well-understood arts of exciting alarm, had seized 
the whole country. Remembering how these 
mighty affairs ended, it is now amusing to read 
such passages as the following:— 


‘* Glasgow is in a terrible state. The Radicals had g 
plan to seize on 1000 stand of arms, as well asa depot 
of ammunition, which had been sent from Edinburgh’ 
Castle for the use of the volunteers. The commander-in. 
chief, Sir Thomas Bradford, went to Glasgow in person ; 
and the whole city was occupied with patrols of borse 
and foot, to deter them from the meditated attack on the 
barracks. The arms were then delivered to the volun. 
teers, who are said to be 4000 on paper; how many 
effective and trustworthy, I know not. But it is a new 
sight in Scotland on a Sunday to see all the inhabitants 
in arms, soldiers patrolling the streets, and the utmost 
precaution of military service exacted and observed in an 
apparently peaceful city. The Old Blue Regiment of 
volunteers was again summoned together yesterday. They 
did not muster very numerous, and looked, most of them, 
a little ancient, 

“ Mamma and the girls are quite well, and so is Mas- 
ter Charles, who is of course more magnificent, as being 
the only specimen of youthhead at home, He has got 
an old broadsword hanging up at his bedhead, which, to 
be the more ready for service, hath no sheath. To this, 
I understand, we are to trust for our defence against the 
Radicals. Anne (notwithstanding the assurance) is s 
much afraid of the disaffected, that, last night, returning 
with Sophia from Portobello, where they had been danc- 
ing with the Scotts of Harden, she saw a Radical in every 
man that the carriage passed. Sophia is, of course, wise 
and philosophical ; and mamma has not yet been able to 
conceive why we do not catch and hang the whole of 
them, untried and unconvicted.” 


Tohisbrotherin Canada, heagain wrote thatthe 
colliers in Northumberland were about to rise, 
50,000 strong! It was high time to look about 
for means of repelling their invasion of the Bor- 
der; and, in conjunction with the Lairds of 
Torwoodlee and Gala, he offered to the overs 
ment to raise a corps of “ Royal Foresters, % 
the amount of 200, gravely proposing to equip 
them in a costume very similar to that in whieh 
he afterwards invested Halbert Glendinning. 
While this Quixotic fit lasted, his commanica- 
tions with Mr Laidlaw, and the grave 
ling of his following on paper, might excite ® 
smile, He was apprehensive that the 
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Abbotsford might prove less prompt than those 
of Gala in appearing at his wappen-schaw, and 


wrote— 
~ @Gala and I go hand in hand, and propose to raise at 
[east a company each of men, te be drilled as sharp- 
or infantry, which will bea lively and interesting 
amusement forthe young fellows, The dress we propose to 
be as simple, and at the same time as serviceable as possible 
a jacket and trowsers of Galashiels grey cloth, and a 
smart bonnet with a small feather, or, to save even that 
expense, a sprig of holly. And we will have shooting at 
the mark, and prizes, and fun, and a little whisky, and 
daily pay when on duty or drill. I beg of you, dear 
Willie, to communicate my wish to all who have received 
a good turn at my hand, or may expect one, or may be 
desirous of doing one—(for I should be sorry Darnick 
and Brigend were beat )—and to all other free and honest 
fellows who will take share with me on this occasion. 
| do not wish to take any command farther than such as 
shall entitle me to go with the corps, for I wish it to be 
distinctly understood that, in whatever capacity, J yo with 
them, and take a share in good or bad as it casts up. I 
cannot doubt that I will have your support ; and I hope 
you will use all your enthusiasm in our behalf. Morri- 
son volunteers as our engineer. Those who I think 
should be spoke to are the following, among the higher 
dass— 
“John Usher. He should be lieutenant, or his son 
t 

“Sam Somerville. I will speak to him—he may be 
lieutenant, if Usher declines; but I think in that case 
Usher should give us his son. 

“Young Nicol Milne is rather young, but I will offer 
to his father to take him in, 

“Harper is a sine gua non. ‘Tell him I depend on 
him for the honour of Darnick. I should propose to 
him to take a gallant halbert. 

“ Adam Ferguson thinks you should be our adjutant. 
John Ferguson [ propose for captain. He is steady, right 
bold, and has seen much fire. The auld captain will 
help us in one shape or other. For myself, I know not 
what they propose to make of me, but it cannot be any- 
thing very active. However, [ should like to have a 
steady, quiet horse, drilled to stand fire well: and if he 
has these properties, no inatter how stupid, so he does 
not stumble. In this case, the price of such a horse will 
be no object. 

“These, my dear friend, are your beating orders. I 
would propose to raise about sixty men, and not to take 
old men. John the Turk wil! be a capital corporal ; 
and I hope in general that all my young fellows will go 
with me, leaving the elder men to go through necessary 
labour. Sound Tom what he would like. I think, 
perhaps, he would prefer managing matters at home in 
your absence and mine at drili. 

“John of Skye is cock-a-hoop upon the occasion, and 
I suppose has made fifty blunders about it by this time. 
You must warn Tom Jamieson, Gordon Winness, John 
Swanston, (who will carry off all the prizes at shooting, ) 
Davidson, and so forth.” 


How delighted would he have been had his 
following taken the field, headed by his son! 
There was, however, this slight difference be- 
tween his offered armament and the feudal levies 
—that he expected the Government to main- 
tam his household troops, while those more in 
- secret had no wish to carry the joke quite so 
ar, 

Scott’s next work was that most splendid 
melo.drame, Ivanhoe, which, from its extreme 
popularity in England, has often tempted us to 
believe that the finer spirit, the nationality, the 

of Scott’s better works, has never, save 
by the few, been fully appreciated out of his 
WN country, 


The volumes before us contain of course nu- 
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merous letters from Scott; but letter-writing 
was certainly not a talent which he cultivated, 
and he seldom had anything to say to his cor- 
respondents in which the heart was much in- 
terested. We have not one epistle addressed 
to any relative, save his brother Thomas, with 
whom he is ever friendly and cordial; until 
latterly, when he became the Mentor of his 
eldest son. But this series only commences near 
the close of the fourth volume ; and Scott’s best 
family letters are probably to be expected in 
the portion of the work still to appear. The 
letters to Cornet Walter, the hope of the family, 
Mr Lockhart considers as the most interesting 
and valuable of all Scott’s correspondence. His 
heart was inthem. The young soldier was only 
eighteen, and had scarcely ever slept a night 
out of his father’s house when he went to join 
his regiment. 

He had been treated from his cradle with all the in- 
dulgence that a man of sense can ever permit himeelf to 
shew to any of his children ; and for several years he had 
now been his father’s daily companion in all bis out-of- 
doors occupations and amusements. The parting was a 
painful one; but Scott’s ambition centred in the heir of 
his name, and, instead of fruitless pinings and lamentings, 
he henceforth made it his constant business to keep up 
such a frank correspondence with the young man, as 
might enable himself to exert over him, when at a dis- 
tance, the gentle influence of kindness, experience, and 
wisdom. 

John Ballantyne, then in London, was em. 
ployed to equip and assist the young hussar, who, 
his father merrily supposed, would “ look like a 
cow in a fremed loaning.” Scott acknowledges 
Ballantyne’s friendly cares in a humorous little 
note, complaining of tailors’ charges, and con- 
cluding— 

“ We shall rub through here well enough, though 
James is rather glumpy and dumpy—chiefly, I believe, 
because his child is unwell. If you can make any more 
money for me in London, good and well. I have no 
spare cash till ** lvanhoe” comes forth.”’ 

To Miss Edgeworth, whom he had, at this 
time, never seen, he introduced young Walter 
as— 

“ A second edition of Walter Scott, a éal/ copy, as col. 
lectors say, and bound in Turkey leather, garnished with 
all sorts of fur and frippery—not quite so well lettered, 
however, as the old and vamped original edition. In 
other, and more intelligible phrase, the tall cornet of 
hussars, whom this will introduce to you, is my eldest 
son, who is now just leaving me to join his regiment in 
Ireland.” 

Any young man entering life, especially if in 
the seme line, may, with advantaze, peruse those 
sage and prudent letters to a young hussar officer. 
To the most minute particulars, as well as the 
most important interests, the anxious father 
attended. Walter was to have only two horses 
by advice of his colonel ; and his father enjoins— 

“And on no account keep a gig. You know of old how 
{ detest that mania of driving wheel-barrows up and 
down, when a man has a handsome horse and can ride 
him. They are both foolish and expensive things, and, 
in my opinion, are only fit for English bagmen—there- 
fore gig it not, I pray you. kg 

In buying your horses you will be very cautious. I 
see Colonel Murray has delicacy about assiéting you 
directly in the matter—for he says, very truly, that some 
gentlemen make a sort of traffic in horse-flesh—from 
which his duty and inclination equally lead him to steer 
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clear,’ > But he will take care that you don’t buy any 
thatatre aufit for service, as in the common course they 
mustibe approved by the commandant as chargers.” 


And Sit’ Walter gives farther counsel, which 


shew’s that he was not an old yeoman trooper and 
he grandson of a Border horse-dealer for nothing, 
After giving all the country and family news, he 


concludes— 

‘Write what your horses come to, &c. Your outfit 
will be an expensive matter ; but once settled it will be 
fairly launching you into life in the way you wished, 
and I trust you will see the necessity of prucence and a 
gentlemanlike economy, which consists chiefly in refus- 
ing oneself trifling indulgencies until we can easily pay 
fur them. Once more, I beg you to be attentive to 
Colonel Murray and to his lady, I hear of a disease 
amon: the mvuorfowl I suppose they are dying for 
grief at your departure. FEvver, my dear boy, your affec- 
tionste father.” 

A few specimens of these paternal epistles, 
we cannot resist. They appear to have been 
dispatched at first every week or ten days. 

** | shall be curious to know how you like your brother 
officers, and how you dispose of your time, The drills 
and riding-school will, of course, occupy much of your 
mornings for some time, I trust, however, you will 
keep in view drawing, languages, &c. It is astonishing 
how far even hall-an-hour a-day regularly bestowed on 
one object, will carry a man in making himself master 
of it. The habit of dawdling away time is easily ac- 
quired, and so is that of puting every moment either to 
use or to amusement. 

“You will not be hasty in forming intimacies with any 
of your brother oflicers, until you observe which of them 
are most generally respected, and likely to prove most 
creditable friends. [It is seldom that the people who put 
themselves hastily forward to please, are those most 
worthy of being kuown. At the same time you will 
take care to return all civility which is offered, with 
readivess and franukuesa The Italians have a proverb, 
which I hope you have not forget poor Picrrotti’s lessons 
so far as not to comprehend— Vo/lo sciolto e pensicri 
sircttt.” There is no occasivn to let any one see what 
you exnetly think of him ; and it is the less prudent, as 
you will find reason, in all probability, to change your 
opinion more than once. 

‘© f shall be glad to hear of your being fitted with a 
rood servant. Most of the Irish of that class are scape- 
praces—drink, steal, and lie like the devil, If you 
could pick up acanuny Seot it would be well. Let me 
know about your mess. To drink hard is none of your 
habits ; but even drinking what is called a certain 
quantity every day hurts the stomach, and, by hereditary 
descent, yours is delicate. I believe the poor Duke of 
Buceleuch laid the foundation of that disease which oc- 
casioned his premature death in the excesses of Villars’ 
regiment; and, I am sorry and ashamed to say, for your 
warning, that the habit of drinking wine, so much prac. 
tised when I was a young man, occasioned, [ am con- 
virnced, many of my cruel stomach complaints. 

“ All our bipeds are well, Hamlet had an inflamma. 
tory attack, and I begam to think he was going mad, 
afier the example of his great namesake; but Willie 
Laidlaw bled him, and he has recovered. Pussy is 
very well. Mamma, the girls, and Charlie join in love, 
© I beg you will keep an account of money received 
and paid. Buy a little book ruled for the purpose, for 
pounds, shillings, and pence, and keep an account of cash 
received and expended. The balance ought to be cash in 
purse, if the book is regularly kept, But any very sunall 
expenses you can cuter as “ sundries, £0:3: 6," which 
saves trouble. : ° ; ; ; 

© Dogs all well—cat sick—supposed with cating birds 
in'their feathers. Sisters, brother, and mumima join in 
love to the “poor wounded hussa.a-r’_{ dare say you 
have heard the song; if uot, we shall send it fur the benefit 
vt the mess. ' : . . ° 





$+ Respecting the allowance, Coloncl Murray informs 
me that from £200 to £250, in addition to the pay ¢f a 
Cornet, ought to make a young man very comfortable, 
He adds, which I am much pleased to hear, that yo. 
officers are, many of them, men of mode:ate fortune sind 
disposed to be economical. I had thought of £209 44 
what would suit us both, bat when I see the 
which you very properly keep, I shall be better able ty 
determine. It must be considered that any uncommon 
expense, as the loss of a horse or the like, may oceasiyn 
an extra draught over and above the allowance. 

“Tam trying a sort of bargain with neighbour Nicaj 
Milne at present. He is very desirous of patting with 
his estate of Faldonside; and, if he will be contented with 
a reasonable price, 1 am equally desirous to be the pur. 
chaser. I conceive it will come to about £30,000 4 
least. Iwill not agree to give a penny mores and | 
think that sum is probably £2000 and more above ing 
actual marketable value, But then it lies extremely con. 
venient for us, and would, joined to Abbotsford, make q 
very gentleman.like property, worth, at least, £1800 or 
£2000 a-year. [ can command about £10,000 of my 
own, and, if I be spared life and health, I should not fear 
rubbing off the rest of the price, as Nico! is in no hurry 
for payment. As you will succeed me in my landed 
property, I think it right to communicate my views te 
you. 

“JT wish much to know if you are lucky in a seryant, 
Trust him with as little cash as possible, and keep short 
accounts, Many a good servant is spoiled by neglecting 


this simple precaution, The man is tempted to some | 


expense of his own, gives way to it, and then has to make 
it up by a system vo; overcharge and peculation ; and thus 
mischief begins, and the carelessness of the master makes 
a rogue out of an honest lad, and cheats himself into the 
bargain, 


“It is probable that you may have picked up among your 
military friends the idea that the mess of a regiment is 
all in all sufficient to itself; but when you see a little of 
the world, you will be satisfied that none but pedants— 
{ov there is pedantry in all professions—herd exclusively 
together, and that those who do so are laughed at in real 
good company. This you may take on the authority et 
oue who has seen more of life and society, in all its va- 
vious gradations, from the hizhest to the lowest, than a 
whole hussar regimental mess, and who would be much 
pleased by knowing that you reap the benefit of an expe- 
rience which has raised him from being a person of small 
consideration, to the honour of being father of an officer 
of hussars. 


“ | hope your servant proves careful and trusty. Pray 
let me know this. At any rate, do not trust hima bit 
further than you can help it; for in buying anything, you 
will get it much cheaper yourself than he will” 

In the end of this year, 1819, Scott lost his 
excellent mother, and also her half-brother and 
sister, Dr and Miss Christie Rutherford. Of 
her character and latter days, he gives an inte- 
resting relation in a letter to Lady Louisa 
Stuart. [ 

“ Tvanhoe,” which appeared about the time 
of these deaths, was, commercially, his last emi 
nently successfulnovel. With ‘The Monastery, 
the immediate sale of his works began to de- 
cline. We cannot understand why the publishers, 
Constable & Co., should have concealed this 
from him, or how they were able to do #- 
Though his success still far exceeded that of any 
other novelist, they “ were afraid,” we are S0®, 
« Jest the announcement of anything like a falling 
off might cast a damp over the spiritsof the author. 
He was, therefore, allowed to remain, for 
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ander the impression that whatever novel 

he threw off, commanded at once the old trinm. 

4 eate of ten or twelve thousand, and was 

afterwards, when included in the collective edi- 

tion, to. be circulated in that shape also as widely 
as’ Waverley’ or ‘ Ivanhoe.’ ” 

Mr Lockhart properly condemns a concealment 
aught with the most mischievous consequences ; 
as those years of suddenly reduced income were 
actually the most expensive of Scott's life. 
In those years, he certainly must have been liv- 
ing at a rate far beyond that of any landed pro- 
prietor or nobleman in his county. The Duke 
of Buccleuch, then a minor, was not in Scotland, 

From his large income, and princely literary 
revenue, the Laird of Abbotsford, during the 
severe winter of 1820, transmitted £10 to Mr 
Laidlaw, for the peor of his neighbourhood. 


“ Ten poands I wish you to distribute among our poorer 
neighbours so as way best aid them, I mean not only 
the actually indigent, but those who are, in our phrase, 
eg: Lam sure Dr Scott will assist you with his ad- 
vice in this labour ef love.” 

In a subsequent letter, he says— 

“J enclose a check for £50, to pay accounts, &c. Do 
not let the poor bodies want for a £5, or even a £10, 
more or less. 


© « We'll get a blessing wi’ the lave, 
And never miss‘t.’”’ 


We trust Mr Lockhart does not fancy that 
there is any remarkable kindness of disposition, 
or one particle of generosity, displayed in the 
frugal donations he has brought forward ; even 
although Mr Laidlaw did avail himself, as he 
probably would, of the extended license ; yet 
very extraordinary notions of charity and mercy 
do obtain among men. 

Thespring of 1820 Scottspent in London; from 
whence he returned abaronet. ‘The marriage of 
MrLockhart with his eldest daughter was, by this 
tune, fixed, and he came to Scotland to be present 
attheceremony. According to current Edinburgh 
and literary gossip, the alliance, in its dawn, at 
least, was much more favourably viewed by Mrs 
Scott than by Scott himself; for which, without 
searching farther, cause enough might be found 
inthe briefless condition of the lover. However 
highly Scott might estimate the literary abilities 
of his future son-in-law, he was too earnestly the 
admirer of practical over literary life—too much 
aman of the world—not to have preferred, all 
things else being equal, a rising man even low in 
ofice, for his daughter’s husband, to the first 
poet of the age, who was a poet only. But Mr 
Lockhart says nothing on the subject ; and Sir 
Walter, at all events, finally received his new 
cmnexion with cordiality and good grace. As 
the engaged lover of Miss Scott, Mr Lockhart 
made a flying visit to Abbotsford, which enables 
him to give some amiable domestic traits of its 
ner, of which this is one :— 

' must not forget that, whoever might be at Abbotsford, 
Tom always appeared at his master’s elbow on Sunday, 

dinner was over, and drank long life to the Laird 
and the Lady and all the good company, in a quaigh of 
whisky, or a tumbler of wine, accordiug to his fancy. I 
lieve Scott has somewhere expressed in print his satis- 
“ction that, among all the changes of our mauners, the 
‘edent freelom of personal intercourse may still be in- 
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dulged between a master and an ra’ servant; 
butin truth he kept by the eld fashion even with domes. 
tic servants, to an extent which I have hardly seen prac. 
tised by any other gentleman. He conversed with /his 
coachman if he sat X by on as he often djd, on the box 
—with his footman, if he happened to be in the ramble ; 
and when there was any very young lad in the heuse- 
hold, he held it a point of duty to see that his employ 
ments were so arranged as to leave time for advancing 
his education, made him bring his copy-book once. a-week 
to the library, and examined him as to all that he was 
doing. Indeed, he did not confine this humanity to his 
own people. Any steady servant of a friend of his was 
soon considered as a sort of friend too, and was sure to 
have a kind little colloquy to himself at coming and going. 
With all this, Scott was a very rigid enforcer of disci- 
pline—contrived to make it thoroughly understood by 
all about him, that they must do their part by him as he 
did his by them; and the result was happy. I never 
knew any man so well served as he was—so carefully, so 
respectfully, and so silently ; and I cannot help doubting 
if, in any department of human operations, real kind- 
ness ever compromised real dignity. 

Take the ghost’s word for it !—real kindness 
never did compromise real dignity. We shall 
not say as much for aristocratic condescension, 
by whomsoever practised. There was nothing 
coldly aristocratic in the nature of Scott; his 
besetting weakness was a species of romantic 
fanaticism, created by all that flattered imagina- 
tion in the past. 

Mr Lockhart, with minute fidelity, follows 
Scott during his sojournin London—through par- 
ties, and painters’ rooms, and sculptors’ studios ; 
for, at this time, his portrait was painted by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence for the King; and Chantrey 
made that bust, which is by far the most pleasant, 
if not the most truthful representation of Scott 
that remains. This bust, we find, the world 
owes to Allan Cunningham, of whom we are 
told-— 

Allan Cunningham, when he called to bid him fare. 
well, as he was about to leave town on the present occa. 
sion, found him in court dress, preparing to kiss hands 
at the Levee, on being gazetted as Baronet. “ He seemed 
anything but at his ease,”’ says Cunningham, “ in that 
strange attire; he was like one in armour—the stiff cut 
of the coat—the large shining buttons and buckles—the 
lace ruffles—the queue—-the sword—and the cocked hat, 
formed a picture at which I could not forbear smiling. 
He surveyed himself in the glass for a moment and burst 
into a hearty laugh, ‘O Allan,’ he said, ‘O Allan, 
what creatures we must make of ourselves in obedience 
to Madam Etiquette! See’st thou not, L say, what 
a deformed thief this Fashion is ?how giddily he turns 
about all the hotbloods betweeu fourteen and five-and- 
thirty ?’”’* 

There certainly was no compromise of dignity 
in talking familiarly to a faithful servant like 
Tom Purdie, or the old coachman ; but was there 
none here? The world will emphatically say 
none ; and its verdict is final. 

In the din of the Great Babel, his mind 
was still running upon the ruinous ‘‘ Great Ba- 
bylon which he had built ;” and he writes to his 
wife— 

“JT have got a delightful plan for the addition at 
Abb——, which, I think, will make it quite complete, 
and furnish me with a handsome library, and you with 
a drawing-room and better bed-room, with good bed- 
rooms for company, &c. It will cost me @ Jittle bard 


work to meet the expense ; but } have been a good while 
idle.” a bea . 
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OUR "EAST OF THE POETS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


In April, he gave his biographer the hand of | 


his daughter, celebrating the wedding in the old- | and then is admitted to study for two years at Herne 


fashioned style, by “a jolly supper, given to all 
the friends and connexions of the young couple.” 


fir Walter's passion for founding a family, — 


made him, it appears, destine his second son to 
India; and he thus gives his brother an account 
of all his family, at the same time most kindly 
offering to receive his nephew and namesake, 
Walter, and do what he could for him :— 

“ Sophia’s marriage took place in the end of April, 
as we intended. I got Walter’s leave prolonged, that 
he might be present, and I aseure you that, when he 
attended at the ceremony in full regimentals, you have 
scarce seen a handsomer young man, He is about six feet 
and an inch, and perfectly well made, Lockhart seems to 
be everything [ could wish; and, as they have enough to 


frequent or importumate. 


adjourned till he reaches the proper agemit seem, he 
cannot hold a writership until he is sixteen years 4) 


College. After my own sons, my most earnest 
anxious wish will be, of course, for yours.” - 


The writership was never obtained. Indeod 
Sir Walter was not very successful in his appli. 
cations for any of his friends; yet they do nos 
seem, out of his own family, to have been eithe, 
The secret was, be 


had no parliamentary interest. An attempt to 


live easily upon for the present, and good expectations | 


for the future, life opens well with them. They are to 
spend their vacations in a nice little cottage, in a glen 
belonging to this property, with a rivulet in front, and 
a grove of trees on the east side, to keep away the cold 
wind, It is about two miles distant from this house, 
and a very pleasant walk reaches to it through my plant- 
ations, which now occupy several hundred acres, Thus 
there will be space enough betwixt the old man of letters 
aud the voung one. Charles’ destination to India is 


OUR 


procure a kirk for the tutor of his sons, who was 
for many years an inmate of his family, and 
whom he represents as in every way deserving. 
completely failed, though the Duke of Buccleuch 
whom he solicited, has the patronage of more 
than twenty parishes. 

The volume concludes abruptly with a letter 
from Scott to his brother, giving an account o; 
the affair of Bonnymuir, the campaign of the 
yeomanry, and the trial of Queen Caroline, no 


longer the “ enchanting Princess” of Scott's 


former days, when his now gracious King had 
been in opposition, and the Princess the hope of 
the Tories. 


FEAST OF THE POETS FOR SEPTEMBER.—CLASSICAL, 


RADICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, SENTIMENTAL, AND LEGENDARY. 


Iv is not altogether without reason that the 
more obscure sons and daughters of the Muses 
complain, that their lisped numbers and imelli- 
uous cadences are either overpowered by poctical 
‘persons of quality,” or completely drowned by 
glib orators and story-tellers, and “ the brazen 


trump obstreperous” of party politics. Scarce a 


corner inthe land is left in which the modest | 


Muse may niche herself, and sing at freedom, 
unmolested ; and, as for room and audience fit or 
unfit to unpatronized genius, that is no longer 
dreamed of. A spare corner in a Magazine, or 
a scanty portion of some “ trumpery annual,” 
accupied by lords and ladies, is the most the 


poets can achieve, who, in their earlier day, filled | 


so large a space in the public eye ; and were 
reflected in “ Mirrors” and stored in “ Antho- 
and formed the relief and grace of 
periodical literature. From time to time, while 
ninistering consolation, we have been endea- 
vouring toimpress upon the minor muses, Burns’ 
soothing canon— 
* That croonin® to a body's sel’ 
ldoes weel eneugh ;” 
and that the best uses of the divine gift of poetry, 
as of that ofa delicate ear and a fine voice, is, after 
all, solitary and home-felt. They will not take 
our word for it.” What is the poet, any more 
than the hero, without his fame ? 
feeling—for we will not misname it craving 


] . _ oe 
OIC, 


vanity—this longing for sympathy—deserves to | 


* We expect, either next month er in gloomy Novem. 


This genial | 


| 
' 


| 


ber, to shew how the Corn.-Law Rhymer enforces his | 
noble hypothesis that poetry is self-communion—the 


highest intellectual concition of reflecting and feeling 
beings. Let us bespeak the attention of all our name- 
less poetical friends to his lecture. 


ee 


be cherished to a moderate extent. The poet 
requires the praise of his fellows. His toils are 
heavy and melancholy, if he labours not in the 
broad eye of Phabus. Applause is the air he 
breathes; and without publicity he dies. He 
can sustain efforts unthanked and unrewarded, 
provided they are not wholly disregarded by the 
pensive public. A small meed of praise is all 
he craves, in these degenerate days of pithy prose 
and political economy, when he fancies the spirit 
of poesy is dead, because the divine voice is wax- 
ing fainter and fainter on the earth, and finds, as 
he imagines, no echo save in his own solitary 
Our present purpose is, by 

“ Orient pearls at random strung,” 

to muster a few proofs of the reverse of this dis- 
heartening notion, 

Next to excellence, variety is the object in 
this our Autumnal Annual; and also, as the 
poets never fail to catch the spirit of the time, 
to shew its age and body refleeted in their lays. 

The spirit of liberty and patriotism, now awake 
over all the earth, breathes from the classic effu- 
sion with which we open :— 

THE GRAVE OF CICERO. 
Rear’d by a slave, and rear’d to whom, 
That mighty pyramidal tomb ? 
Rear’d to the great of heart and mind; 
The noblest of his race and kind; 
The saviour of his peril’d land ; 
The sage whose meditation spann'd 
All that the Grecian master taught, 
All that the Roman pupil caught; 
Whose word could rescue or condemn ; 
The kindled people's fury stem ; 
From the relenting victor’s hand 
Snatch, ere it fell, th’ uplifted brand ; 
And in its triumph backwards roll 


bosom, 
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The tide of vengeance, and control 
Even the first Casir’s wrathful seul ; 
Whose wealth no plunder'd province wept, 
When crouching Asia’s peasant slept 
In peace, the delegated sword 
Invaded not pale labour’s hoard ; 
Nor was the warrior’s conqu’ring glaive 
Misus'd against the toiling slave. 
So lived he, in a shameless age, 
A legislator and a sage, 
4 voice of power, a signal word 
Amid the rising tempest heard, 
Which, in the last hours of unrest, 
Humanity and freedom bless'd, 
Admiring, ask ye what reward 

His country to her saviour gave: 
On his own land’s polluted sward 

A bloody death, a nameless grave! 
Too free was that high will to bend 
To a boy-Cesar’s servile end, 
{u the same halls wheve late his voice 
Q'’er the man-Ca-sar dar’d rejvice, 
‘foo many an echo still he found 
On freedom’s once beloved ground, 
That the new tyrant, without fear, 
His grave reproach, his scorn mig!it hear, 
And therefore by Gacta’s sea 
Ile gave, most unresistingly, 
His life to freedom—noblest boon 
Aud greatest; nor resignu’d too soon, 
When, with prolonged days, there came 
Flatery, and servitude, and shame, 
Thus with the noblest and the best, 
In bloody mantle jound he rest. 
By savage fury uninterrd, 
That sacred head unsepulchred— 
No tomb the traitor-friend" would yield, 
‘To mourn the fate his false hand seal'd; 
No tomb the fue+ who drank his blood, 
Nor siak'd his thirst in that fell flood, 
The trembling senate nam’d nv more 
The first in eloquence and lore,] 
The dust who had a voice and will, 
In that pale conclave Roman still; 
The thankless people had forgot, 
And the lov’d friend} remember'd not,! 
The father of his country slept, 
His name unnam’d, his fate unwept, 
Years pass’d : of that dark sacrifice 
At which sad Freedom veils her eyes, 
This pile at length memorial stood, 4 
Rais'd by a freedman’s gratitude, 


Oh, ne’er beside translucent wave 
Rose holier spot for hero's grave ! 
The mountains and the ocean there 
Breathe to high hearts their soleumn prayer, 
Eternal requiem o’er the dead, 
Chanted by Earth o'er those who bled 
For her; the patriots of all time, 
Whate’er their station or their clime. 
Not in more glory by their lake, 
Rest, in the hour of need to wake, 
Teve and his brethren; fairer ground 
Not Sparta for her heroes found, 
As those Three Hundred and those Three, 
Rest thou, where earth a paradise 
Has spread to human heart and eyes, 
In Italy's Thermopyle ! 


Down to the blue and silent deep, 
The lemon groves and orange bowers, 
Scenting the air with fragrance, sweep, 
Laden with golden fruit and flowers, 
And the pale olive spreadeth there 
Her graceful branches sadly fair ; 
And the broad fig-tree’s massy shade 
A refuge from the sun hath made ; 
With all alike the Formian vine 
Confidingly doth intertwine ; 


t Mark Antony. 





t Atticus, 


— 
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The sterile elm doth feel with pride 
Her tendrils clasp his naked side, 
And richest plants yet cherish her, 
An ever-welcome wanderer: 

And all in mingled beauty glow 
Around the tomb of Cicere. 


And by the mountain pass he lies, 
Where bursts upon the stranger's eyes 
The glory of Cainpania’s skies— 

Her sons the most voluptuous still, 
The weakest slaves of tyrant’s will. 
Shall their scorch'd country's veins of flame 
Burst forth in tempest, and the shame 
Ota dull yoke yet ne'er o’erboil, 

In them, the children of the soil ? 

Must pleasure's ever heedless flood 
Leave cold the heart, but heat the blood ’ 
The stranger, ling’'ring on his path, 
Shall curse the fierce triumvir's wrath, 
But more shall scorn each living son, 
Who leaves the patriot’s task undonce— 
Who, faintly dreaming of days gone, 
Complaineth, hopeth, serveth on— 
Whose fickle will and feeble arm 

May irritate, but scarce alarm 
Suspicious lord and cunning priest, 

Nor tright the ravens from their fest, 
Who gorging ne'er from banquet rice, 
Blizhting th’ Italian paradise. 


Thou on whose bills with glowing feet 
Glory and beauty once did meet, 
Where genius sprung from their embrace, 
Where Empire found his resting place ; 
And seem'd for ever doomed to shine 
Upon the haughty Appenine ! 

O Queen, whose realm is tenanted 

By living serfs and herves dead— 
Since that pure blood for thee was shed 
Alternate conqueress and slave ! 

Before the latest Roman's grave 

Cll every blushing son, and there 
Dictate unto the list’ning air 

What thou dost ask, and he must date. 
The Roman’s spirit shall attest 

/fis solemn vow, thy high behest— 
liom the far Alps to Afric’s sea, 

To win thy realm for liberty ; 

Nor sheath the myrtle-braided sword 
*Gainst foreign host or law!leas lord, 
Till high aloft sad Venice rears 

‘The standard of a thousand years ; 
And by the Syracusan main 

The Dorian spirit wake again. 

On Florence, then, her first-born child, 
Ireedom may smile, as once she sald, 
And from her hist'ry’s darken’d scroll 
Three centuries of shame unroll. 

Even Naples at a voice may start 

W hose echoes move her deepest heart ; 
Her sapphire sea, her skies of gold, 
More than the Fisherman’s* of old. 
Then Rome shall wrivg from dotard’s hand 
The sceptre of usurped command ; 
Shall rend the tatter’d veil of night, 
And clothe ber limbs in truth and light ; 
No more shall seek to rule or blind, 

By fraud or force, redeem’d mankind— 
Freer than on that glorious day 

When, past the fall’n D.ctator’s sway, 
Calling on her most worthy son, 
Brutus proclaim'd her freedom won. 


Patlerino, 1336, 


A. 


The next and kindred theme is from the grace- 
ful pen of a lady :— 
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THE TRIBUNE S$ RETURN. 


« On he came, the Senator [ribane—the Phenix to his pyre!" 
EL. Burwes 


Onward he comes—the boast of Rome, 
The seven-hill'd city’s pride-- 
Again to his imperial home, 
And his imperial bride. 
Again their exiled chief returns, 
While on that glorious brow 
The kindling glow of triumph burns— 
He is their idol now! 


Bright flowers are strewn upon the ground; 
White hands are waving there ; 

And long and loud the joyous sound 
Re-echoes through the air:— 

‘© Welcome ! thou tried and trusty one ! 
The valiant and the free— 

The people's friend—Rome’s noblest son— 
A welcome home to thee {"’ 


Banners are waving in the breeze, 
And music’s loudest strain, 

And maidens on their bended knees 
Hail his return again; 

And she—his beautiful, his own, 
The choice of earlier years— 

Go, look upon that mighty one, 
But smile not at his tears! 


Hie deems not in this lofty hour, 
Of what he soon must feel— 

The loss ot friends, the traitor’s powcr, 
And the assassin’s steel. 

Hie turns to bless his native Rome, 
Once more his own to cherish 5 

He gazes on his palace-home, 
Where he is doomed to perish. 


’Tis o’er!—the golden dream is past, 
The hero’s course is :un— 
Deceived, pursued, betrayed at last, 
Abandoned—save by one ! 
Almizhty Love, she will not part 
In this dread hour of gloom— 
Oh! doubt not woman's loving heart 
Is faithful to the tomb! 


Weep, Romans, weep! it is in vain— 
Roine shall be desolate ; 

Now must ye wear the tyrant’s chain, 
And fear the oppressor’s hate, 

And ye shall mourn the doom ye gave, 
Long years, while deathless Fame 

Scatters hev laurels o'er his grave, 
And breathes her Tribune's name ! 





There is another spirit kindling, even to fierce- 
ness, in the land, which is, however, not to he 
condemned, but enlightened, and, if possible, 
directed into the proper track. It springs from 
the holy sense of justice, living deep in every 
mans conscience. It dictated some of the early 
poetry of Southey, when, powerfully feeling the 
goodness of God and the natural equality of men, 
he first looked indignantly abroad upon the work- 


ings of an ill-constructed state of society. 


THE BEGGAR, 
On the long broad step of a rich man’s door 
A beggar sat her down; 
And the taint look of hunger her wan check wore, 
And her wearied arms a sick child bore, 
And she strove to soothe its moan. 


But a chariot, with panels all glittering bright, 
And each wheel like a rolling sun, 
Drawn by four steeds, in their prancing might, 


Flashed up, and stopped short, where this humble wight 


Had sat ber sad and lone. 
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And the folding doors were flung up to the wall, 
And footmen powdered three 
Were hurrying about in the rich man’s hall, 
And loudly angered were they all 
That beggar there should be. 


“ Away !—get off with your filth !" cried theyn 
“* Lady Anne will be, e’en now, here ;” 
And one minion spurned, from the step where it lay. 
A poor piece of bread, lest the lady gay 
Should be shocked at the begyar’s fare. 


_ The beggar arose from the rich man’s door, 


And she heaved a faint low sigh, 
And her heart, with the fulness of sorrow, ran o'er, 
Yet it poured not away, in a heart-easing shower, 
But froze in either eye. 


Lady Anne has mounted the chariot side, 
And she leans on the cushion soft ; 


~ And her lord is with his late-made bride, 





ce EN 


ge 


And they go to take their morning ride, 
While every hat is doffed. 


And the beggar heard not her poor child's ei, 
In that chariot’s rattle,drowned, 

But she looked on the lady passing by, 

And her pluines did toss most beautifully, 
And perfume floated round. 


When the glitter and noise were passed away, 
To her child the mother turned ; 

But its face was changed to paly clay, 

Aud heavy it felt in her arms as it lay— 
Its brow no longer burned. 


‘Twas a clear day of June, and the far blue shy 
Mixed not with this earth’s leaven; 
And that poor childless mother heaved not e’en a sigh, 
Nor uttered a word—but she raised her eye, 
And silently fixed it on Heaven! 
G. 
The following characteristic lines are written, 
we have no doubt, by the very individual they 


| personate. ‘lhey are neither devoid of merit, 


meaning, nor moral. We beg to place them in 
contrast with the * Weaver’s Wife Song,” in the 
last number of Blackwoed. ‘The sentiment is not 
so soothing to political optimists, but we fear it 
is more real :— 


TAM WABSTER’S FAREWEEL TO THE SPULE. 
Now, fare-thee-weel! my weary spule! 
Though far the waur should be my fa’, 
Gin ere I see anither Yule, 
Gude send I haena thee to ca’! 
I’m weary 0° thy ration sma’, 
And lang, lang, weary days 0° dule ; 
Ae happy day shall twine us twa— 
Sae, fare-thee-weel ! my weary spule! 


Thy darg wad bleach the parson’s nose, 
Thy cog wad pinch the provost's paunch, 
Thou wad mak wide his worship’s hose, 
It he were on thy weary bench. 
The love o° lear thou weel may quench ; 
The lowe o’ love thou maist wad cool— 
Wha scar’d me frae a winsome wench, 
But thee, thou wacfu, weary spule ! 


There’s Willie wi’ his wife and bairn’, 
The auld he skelps, the young she syains; 
She screams for pence, he cries for pirns, 
They fecht for food like dogs for banes: 
Sae, when a dream o° wife and weans 
Comes dancin owre my flighty braiv, 
I just look in on Willie Deans, 
And Wabster is himself agair. 


While drivin thee, thou weary spuie, 
I woo the muse so sweet and sly, 
And spurn the dark and drumlie pool, 
While Pegasus doth scale the sky. 
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Away, in Gilpin trim, we fly ; 

Thou makes me music of the spheres— 
Till, crash !—a score o” threads to tie, 
Leaves me wi’ patience and the shears! 


When brewer Geordie’s barley bree 
Makes honest Tam as proud's a peer, 
Aft, in the midst o” rantin glee, 
Thy waefu clatter racks my ear ; 
Then rush to mind the taunt, the jeer, 
The sage advice o° sober kin ; 
And best o’ men and best o° cheer 
Scarce drown thy devil-deavin din. 


Sae, fare-thee-weel! my weary spule ! 
Thovgh far the waur should be my fa’, 
Gin ere I see wnither Yule, 
Gude send, I haena thee to ca’! 
[ll hae a kick at Fortune's ba’, 
Though I should be Misfortune’s fool— 
Though far the waur should be my fa. 
Then, fare-thee-weel ! my weary spule ! 

Poor Tam Wabster ! How we should extol the 
wise and philanthropic statesman who could 
procure for him, and the millions of his brethren, 
afew more hours of leisure in the long six, work- 
ing week-days of sixteen hours a-day, and a few 
shillings more of wages !—yea, extol him above 
Marlborough, Wellington, and all the great cap- 
tains that ever conquered! Can we blame a lad 
of the spirit of Tam—sickening over the means 
of a weary life, and aspiring after our being’s 
higher aims and ends—for tossing aside the im- 
plements of the incessant industry which wards 
not off starvation, and trying a kick at For- 
tune’s ball, even if it do lead him in very peri- 
lous directions ?—perilous to others—to “ the 
better orders,” to “ men of property’—for, to 
him and his pale brotherhood no change can be 
much for the worse. 

Another specimen of the poetry and morality 
of amechanic, comes pat. We do not intend a 
pun. Let our readers, of whatever rank, give 
ita patient perusal, and then ask themselves 
ifthe British people from whose masses such 
power of thought and expression emanates, 
deserve to be distrusted or to be trifled with. 


LINES SUGGESTED TO A SCOTTISH MECHANIC BY CON- 
VERSING WITIT AN EXILED IRISHMAN, 
With all his faults I dearly love poor Pat— 
- The mau who wears the crownless, brimless hat, 
Of shape unique—nor round, nor square, nor oval, 
Nor like the English vicar’s solemn shore ; 
A uondescript—a real desideratum 
Uf men who only quote his jests verbatim. 
For all within that hat, which well doth fit, 
Lies many a latent spark of sterling wit, 
Which trivial circumstance can bring to play 
Around the owner, as he wends his way ; 
And still he wears it, with a jaunty air, 
Where'er he goes—to chapel, field, or fair, 
Though torn, or brown’d and battered by the rain, 
A magic influence it doth still retain— 
It bears a sov’reign charm against all woes, 
And soothes the wearied soul to sweet repose, 
Enough of this—the hat is passing well, 
: feel my heart with indignation swell. 
~ say my poor, opprest, degraded brother 
~ st wear that hat, because he has no other. 
he alien rulers of his hapless Jand--- 
he mulish faction, slow to understand. 
‘ey have unhoused poor Pat, and driven him forth; 
v brave the blasts of the inclement North ; 
‘hey've robb’d and stript him to the very skin ; 
tt have not bow'd the free-born soul within--- 
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The mind, unshackled to life's latest hour, 
Smiles at their malice and defies their power ! 
Creatures of darkness, dreading still the day--- 
The moles and bats---are not more blind than they ! 
They clamorously oppose each good design, 
And strive to mar what God has made divine. 
Alas! poor Ireland! such as these would still 
With rod of iron rule thee at their will ! 
Unhappy land ! when will thy sorrows cease ? 
When mitred priests preach war instead of pence--- 
When, to uphold their pomp-canonical, 
They put their trust in powder and in ball, 
And point triumphant to the murderous gun, 
Oh, peasant shooting is with them rare fun, 
A pleasant pastime for men high in station--- 
It helps to thin ** the surplus population,” 
And teach the rabble a great moral lesson, 
Oh, my heart sickens, monsters ! as I muse 
Upon your secular and selfish views ! 
Servants of Satan! ministers of sin! 
Black the account which ye must render in, 
Wolves in sheeps’ clothing ! ye the tlock destroy, 
And make earth sad with your unhallowed joy ; 
But soon your mirth to mourning will be turn'd, 
And ye shall cringe to those whom ye have spurn'd, 
That monstrous fabric human hands have made— 
Blasting the island with its baleful shade, 
Which erring men, and hypocrites abhorr'd, 
Blasphemous style the Temple of the Logd— 
That haughty pile, uptow’ring to the skies, 
Supported long by violence and lies— 
At one dread stroke shall tumble to the dust, 
Crushing all those who in its strength put trust. 
The day of retribution is at hand--- 
Robbers and murderers! ye convicted stand. 
The cry of suffering millions, not in vain, 
Rises to Heav’n, where Truth and Justice reign ; 
And wakeful Vengeance only waits until 
The cup of your iniquity ye fill. 
Oh, pause and tremble on the verge of wo— 
One single drop may make that cup o’erflow ! 
Oh, that ye might repent !---then, not in vain, 
My pen hath traced this monitory strain, 
w. C, 

The following lines are written by a member 
of the Society of Friends, who seems to have 
caught a spark from the anvil of the energetic 
 Corn-Law Rhymer.” 


A SONG FOR THE MASSES, 

“ Truly it is a fearful thing that any‘ men, or sct of men, shoul! 
be allowed to stand between us and God's mercies ; saying to us and 
to God—* Hitherto shall ye go, and no further ; ond here shail ye 
be stayed, fur our unjust gain .""— Catechism on the Corn-Laws. 

Who mocks the poor man’s sorrow ? 
Who bids his toil be vain ? 

Who heeds not that he writhes beneath 
Starvation's grinding chain ? 


Who, who averts the blessings 
The Lord bestows on man ¢ 

Who placeth aye earth’s dearest gifts 
Beneath a selfish ban ” 


Earth's earthy lordlings dare 
To mock their fellows’ toil. 

For worms like those alone must teem 
The treasures of the soil! 


These gods of ‘ brass and clay,” 
The creatuies of an hour, 

Oppose unto immortal strength 
An arm of mortal power. 


How long shal! millions groan 
That gilded grubs may shine ? 

How long shall blood and tears supply 
For these lile’s choicest wine ? 


In vain the clouds “‘ drop fatness,” 
In vain Heaven’s beams are bright ; 
The curse of gain is on the soil, | 
A foul and withering blizbt ! in 
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The voice that speaks in sadness, 
With rage shall rend the air ; 
The blasted hopes of hearts forlorn 
Shall change to wild despair. 


The chain that binds its thousands 
By truth shall shattered be; 
The will of an insulted race — 
Shall get its captives free. 
E. 

The late efforts of Louis Philippe have failed 
to conciliate those determined lovers of freedom 
whom his arbitrary conduct has disgusted, ever 
since, by an intrigue, a trick, and by hypocritical 
and perfidious professions, he smuggled himself 
into the throne of France. From a distant de- 
partment of his empire, a correspondent writes 
us:— 

The following verses were composed on learning the 
manner in which the anniversary of * The Three Days” is 
to be celebrated, Some excuse may be deemed necessary 
for the warmth of «| expressions ; but who would not 
feel indignation on beholding the present state of France, 
and knowing the men who, having sacrificed all for their 


country, are by her treated as traitors ’—Believe me, Sir, 
your most obedient servant, &e. 


VERSES WRITIEN 4TH JULY 1837. 
Dost tremble, despot, lest the bones 
Of those who died for Liberty 
Arise in judgment against thee 7 
Or, thinkest thou that he atones 
For tyranny and treachery 
Who, with a sacrilegious hand, 
Thus disinters the glorious dead, 
k’en from the spot whereon they bled, 
And, with a mercenary band 
Of hirelings, worthy of his trust, 
Profaneth this most sacred dust— 
Sacred to all who would be free— 
And beareth it to some priest-hallowed cemetery ? 


Dost think to obliterate their fame ? 

Or banish from the minds of all 

Remembrance of one monarch’s fall ?’ 

Philip, beware! °’Tis not the name 

Of “ chosen, at a million’s call, 

The People’s King,” can satisfy ; 

’Tis not thy army that can quell 

The minds of men sworn to rebel 

At any form of tyranny ; 

*Tis not the names of those wha fell, 

’Tis not the prayers breath'd o'er their tomb, 

That hasten or retard thy doom— 

Tis bleeding Freedom's groan that sounds the despot’s 
knell ! 


© France! where hath thy spirit flown? 

Despots rejoice—they think thou sleepest ;— 

We watched thee, and J know thou weepest : 

But thou, who hast so oft o’erthrown 

The power of giants, cease to groan, 

And rise to vengeance !—To thy shore, 

Nations enslav’d still hoping turn. 

Hath Freedom’s beacon ceased to burn, 

That they behold its beam no more ? 

Rise! no longer sit deploring 

Thy abject state; but let the light 

Of liberty now greet the sight 

Of bondsmen, who will rise, adoring 

Thy name, and burst this heavy chain; 

And patriots’ blood shall not haye been pour'’d forth 
in vain! 


Are not thy bravest sons exiled ? 
They who have bled to soothe thy woes, 
Are not they treated as thy foes. 

Banish'd, suspected, and revil’d ? 


* Charles X. 
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Whilst thou, besotted and begniled, 

Hast gilded the oppressor’s chain, 

Hast graven on it ‘* Liberty,’’* 

And cried, ‘‘ Behold ! am not I free?” 
How long, how long shall despots reign 7 
How long wilt thou endure thy shame ? 
Arise, and form a funeral pile, 

E’en of these bones they would defile : 
Fire it, and Freedom’s sacred flame 
Shall beacon over earth and sea, 

And nations shall arise and worship Liberty! 


R. H. M, 
Beranger afiords us a graceful opportunity o! 


| changing the subject, and lapsing gradually int, 


gentler themes. 


FAREWELL TO POLITICS—BERANGER’S © pris py 
POLITIQUE, 
Dear girl, the idol of my heart, 
Thou ever dost repine, 
Because my country claims a part 
Of love which should be thine, 
If thou’rt unwilling me to hear 
That country’s wrongs deplore, 
Oh! reassure thyself, my dear— 
I°1l speak of them no more, 


Near thee, I do remember me, 
Exalting rival worth, 

Of works of art I spoke to thee— 
Of deathless fame the birth. 

Enriching France, were lavished here 
The gems of many a store. 

Oh! reassure thyself, my dear— 
I'll speak of them no more. 

I, whose timidity’s a jest, ‘ 
Dared turn fiom frolic fight, 

To talk of war with warrior’s zest, 
And sing our soldiers’ might. 

By them the world beheld in fear 
Its monarchs trampled o’er. 

Oh! reassure thyself, my dear— 
I'll speak of them no more, 


Not feeling thy dominion hard, 
Still freedom was my lay ; 

My tales of Rome and Athens scared 
Thy gaiety away. 

To me suspicious may appear 
Each Titus of the hour, 

Oh! reassure thyself, my dear— 
I'll speak of them no more. 


In France, the envy of mankind, 
Our own unequalled land, 

Alone a rival may’st thou find, 
Thy empire to withstand. 

Alas! for many a fruitless prayer 
For her, my heart is sore, 

Oh! reassure thyself, my dear— 
1'il speak of her no more. 


Yes, dear, I must adopt thy aim— 
We'll dwell in humble rest ; 

No longer dreaming dreams of fame, 
Asleep on pleasure’s breast. 

Our countrymen are doomed to wear 
The badge of foemen’s power. 

Oh! reassure thyself, my dear— 
I'll speak of it no more, 

w.® 


Our next section shall be of still gentler mood. 


Here we have an echo of the richest, 8¥ 
strains of young Keats :— wahoo 


—— ee 


* « They burst their manacies, and wae the name 
} n. 
Of Freedom, graven on a heavier /. T grvet. 
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To A BEAUTIFUL BOY ASLEEP IN A WOOD. 
« a shepherd boy piping under a tree, as though he would never 


Green leaves and odorous winds, 

And the clear laughter of a child at play, 

Where the loose rivulet floats upon its way !— 
Lo! witha wreath he binds 

His brows ; and now, with unconsidering eye, 

He scans the opening sky. 


Happy—thrice happy—thou 
Young truant, with thy leafy range content ! 
Happy in eye and brow, 
A sylvan dreamer, in the natural tent 
By stately limes and arching beeches spread 
Above thy drooping head ! 
Ha! ha! in mimic state 
On sinking violet-plots thy form is laid— 
The watching trees empurple thee in shade— 
The woodbine at thy gate 
Hangs vigilant ; while from each separate tree 
Dinneth an elfin company. 


Methinks around thy slumbers 
The music of the woodlands might awake ; 
And nymphs go thronging through the neontide brake 
With mirth and chiming numbers ; 
And Fauns, with dance unsteady and brown chin, 
Come trooping heavily in. 


But now, alas! the woods 
Have all forgotten the immortal voices— 
Apollo, with blythe Pan, no more rejoices 
In viny solitudes ; 
And poets only hear amid the trees 
Glad birds and wandering bees. 


Well! be it so !—above thee 
With meditative heart a stranger stands, 
To eye thy small lips and half-opened hands ; 
And mark the winds that love thee 
Lift with slim fingers thine unbraided hair 
vith murmurs like a prayer, | 


Would that such lot were mine ! 

Tv come at morn into the sylvan nooks, 

And hurry with my shadow through the brooks! 
And with such joy as thine, 

To niuse or loiter by the rivulet’s edge, 

(ir plait the matted sedge ! 


llere is another though fainter gleam of that 


pirit whose element is Beauty— 


THE WATER LILY. 
Beauteons flower, whose pure blessom rests 
Upon the bosom of the scarce moved stream ! 
Queen of the lake and dark-blue river ! 
Mirroxd in the waters, I see thy form, 
That now attracts my earnest gaze. 
Oft as the evening breeze breathes o’er 
Thy resting place, thy silver chalice rises 
Upon the bosom of the mimic wave— 
Emblem of purity! When morning breaks, 
From ‘neath thy wat’ry couch thou risest, 
To meet the orient brow. At eve, 
When sinks the sun amid the ocean isles, 
Thy petals close upon that rich fragrance 
That deeply dwells within thy golden breast. 
Some say thou ’rt void of sweetest perfume— 
Indeed they wrong thee, water lily,! 
lhose who seck thy fragrance to enjoy, 
Must kiss thy lips at evening tide, 
When glittering pearl-drops lie within 
Thy cup—the summer shower just past away: 
Tis then thy perfume sweetest smells, 
Mellifluous. I oft have seen thee 
Ploating queen-like upon the shaded stream, 
Where mortal hand could scarce disturb thee : 
And, as I looked, fancy would depict 
Some sylph-like form within thy bosom 
Nestling. I would think it was the abode 
Of fairy beings, such as oft we heard of 
la childhood’s cloudless days. 








ye 


Alas! no more upon the meadows gay 

Thos> lightsome forms, beneath the mushroom shade, 
Do sport the moon-lit night away. 

Banished, perchance, to lonely glades, 

Ye seek the varied course of silent streams— 
Chiefest where glow, in summer time, 

The beds of beauteous water lilies. 

There in safety ye may rest, 

Within yon alabaster bark, 

And float secure upon the wavelet’s breast. 


Before we change the mood of our specimens, 
we shall copy ina handful of sonnets, which, if not 
cast in the stamp of “ the legitimate sonnet,” 
breathe sweetly of the farmy fields, the green 
lanes, and trim hedge-rows of Merry Eng- 
land. 


MAY. 

The breeze doth rob the odorous hawthorn bush, 

Nor cares to keep it secret, for the deed 

To all is blazoned by the plunder shed. 

Rife is the blue with larks ; and from the bush 

Peal the loud warblings of the ecstatic thrush. 

Bees hum on every flower ; and in the mead 

Echoes the land-rail's cry. Glad cattle feed 

Knee-deep in golden butter-cups; a flush 

Of hyacinth along the hedge-row gleams. 

Fair is the rose-hung, suckle-wreathed cot, 

With clumps of lilacs nodding o'er its roof ! 

Aud fair the fern-fringed banks of gurgling streams, 

That wend through leafy solitudes forgot, 

Where poets love to couch, and weave gay fancy's woot ! 
JUNE. 

May has her hawthorn fragrance, nor does June 

Lack a perfume as sweet—the new-mown hay. 

The weary traveller scents it—on his way, 

Gushing from road-side meads—a grateful boon— 

*Tis borne into the heart of towns, and soon 

Fills a// the summer air. Tostroll away— 

I know not aught more sweet—at break of day, 

Or ’neath the beauty of the summer’s moon, 

Through rose-embowered lanes—by hedge-rows drest — 

Powdered profuse with snowy elder blooms, 

Among the dewy fields ; and in some spot 

Rich with a flowery affluence to rest ; 

And drink the honied breath that sweeping comes 

Around, on every side, from every grassy plot! 
JULY. 

Gone are the tiny pools, and the broad stream 

Hus narrowed to a brook. The many rills, 

That sang of pleasant journeying from the hills, 

Are tuncless now, and silent as a dream, 

Huslied is the voice of birds; their green homes seem 

Still as the cells of eremites, to ears 

Dinned by the world’s rude brattling and its jars. 

Summer is now mature, and sheds a burning beam, 

The wild thyme blows upon a bank IT know; 

The poet’s harebell, and the foxglove gay ; 

The heath-flower bloods the Losom of the waste. 

House deep in woods !—or couch ye by the flow 

Of waters, gushing down some rock-cleft way, 

That cool the air they kiss, and wake the breeze they 

taste ! 

We must now make way for the sentimental, 
the soul of all poetry ; but we shall not be te- 
dious with our specimens, as we are resolved 
to neglect neither the heroic nor yet the rustic 
muse, in our Autumnal Annual, 


FAREWELL TO MADRAS—BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 
When I have left this shore, 
Will one fond heart deplore 

The stringer of these rough un mea? 
Will one kind spirit feel “ hsbiceiife 
The grief my tears reveal, 

As recollection turns te former times ? 
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I know not! but I know 
That there is poignant wo, 
Coiled, like the worm that nips the rose’s core, 
Within my yearning heart, 
As from mine eyes rt 
Forms, faces, scenes, [| never may see more. 


Yet willingly I go 
Where falls the feathery snow 
Upon the fir-tree mountains of my home ; 
I leave this sunny land 
For my own native strand— 
Why de sad thoughts across my spirit come ? 


Is it the word ‘* Adieu,” 
That blinds the straining view 
With tears which manhood’s pride would fain 
prevent ? 
Ah, me! ’tis not the word, 
But, by its utterance stirred, 
The heart feels agonies that must have vent. 


Why should that frail heart cling 
To every lovely thing 
Whose winsome shape comes sweetly o'er our track ? 
Why do we hoard, within 
A world of shame and sin, 
Treasures which, lost, we never may win back ? 


Why do we love what dies, 
What falls, what fades, what flies— 
The gourd that withers, and the bowl that breaks— 
Nor turn to hopes above 
The current of our love, 
Where the soul, leaving earth, in heaven awakes ¢ 


*Tis strange—a mystery all ! 
For, at the spirit’s call, 
The rebel heart refuses to obey ; 
But gives its wealth of love, 
To things time must remove, 
Or absence pilfer from the mind away. 


But may we not renew 
(Where falls no earthly dew) 
The friendships we have formed so tenderly, 
In lands where all is joy, 
Where sin can ne‘er alloy 
Sweet thoughts of love embalmed in purity ? 


The world---it is a maze 
Where the tired pilgrim strays, 

Bewildered, lost amid its wild desires ; 
Pursuing stars that lure 
To luxuries impure, 

And leaving heavenly lights for carthly fires. 
The manna of our life, 
Youth--with such richness rife--- 

Melts in the cup of magic, which the world 
Presses upon the lip ; 
Yet, as the draught we sip, 

It leaves no flavour on the sense upcurled. 


Our passions, one by one, 
Their race of madness run, 

Each in its fell career rude traces leaving, ' 
That scar, and sear, and win 
Their victory of sin, 

The bosom of each better hope bereaving. 


But there's a brighter way 
Which doth not jead astray--- 


The pure man treads it, and attains the goal ; 
Where earth, and all its throng 
Of wishes, wild and wrong, 

Intrude no lenger on th’ enfranchised soul ! 


The following verses, like the lines of Burns’ 
“‘ Lapraik,” appear to be addressed “to some kind 
wife.” They shew more natural pathos, and far 
deeper tenderness, than the general run of our 
sentimental danuai poetry. 


| 
H 





I LOVE THEE MORE AND MORE, 

Faithful in fortune’s darkest hour, 

Till then our loves were dreams of youi) ! 
*T was then I felt affection’s power, 

*T was then I proved thy bosom’s truth, 
Yes, when I see the gushing tear 

Bedim the eye that thrill’d before, 
I feel that thou indeed art dear, 

And love thee---love thee more and more. 


Waked from a soft Elysian trance 
To life's severe reality, 
I find in thy more pensive glance 
A deeper, sweeter sympathy. 
Our griefs, as from one fountain spring, 
Now that our mutual joys are o’er— 
Yes, not a sorrow time may bring, 
But I shall love thee more and more. 


I'll clasp thee yet---I'll clasp thee yet, 

Though passion’s burning hour is past, 
Nor breathe one accent of regret 

That the bright moments fled so fast : 
Nay, the more dark the sky may be, 

And the more loud the storm may roar, 
The closer will I cling -to thee, 

And love thee---love thee more and more. 


Thus far together have we come— 
Nor be the hope, the prayer supprest, 
That we may reach our long last home 
Together, and united rest. 
But should my fate be first to die, 
While Death stands beck*ning at the door, 
I'll turn to thee, and faintly sigh, 
I love thee---Jove thee more and more. 


Though the following lines are classical, they 
are not out of harmony with the above beauti/u! 
verses, sO once again we pay homage to polished 
lays. 

TRANSLATION OF A PASSAGE IN THE LATIN ECLOGUES 
OF THE JESUIT BUSSIERES, 

Artesius, lo! sweeps o'er the land in wrath ; 

Carnage and plunder follow in his path. 

What could I do ¥—The mother of my child 

I touk, and hid her in the woodland wild. 

It was the reign of winter, nor had we 

House, save the boughs of the sere leafless tree, 

There cherished I my ‘ sole remaining joy ;” 

There, in her bosom, fondled she our boy. 

At break of day the land I wandered o'er, 

To soe if for the wretched any door 

Might yet be open: round our lurking-place 

Soldiers were stationed; by untrodden ways 

I went, and shunned known paths in broad daylight. 

A wretched day, a miserable night 

There passed I! Ah! how long these weary hours! 

How wept I, groaned I, prayed the heavenly powers 

To send the light! Morn came. Alas! it rose 

Only to shew me deeper, gloomier woes ! 

Love gave me wings; and through the devious tvood 
I ran to where the well-known ouk-tree stood, 

My Ann I saw, and on her b»som laid 
Our sweet, small child—alas ! the boy was dead! 
The nother turned on me her dying look, 
Whene’er she heard the tones in which I spoke ; 
Then gave her spirit to the moaning brecze. 

I saw, and almost felt the cold winds frecze 

My own life’s currents. And I had been blest, 
Could 1, like them, have sunk to lasting rest. 

1 could not; and wherewith to dig a grave 

For those, so beautiful, naught could I have. 

With leaves and branches them I covered o’er, 

Just as they were even now, nor rudely tore 

My child from that dear breast; and much I fear 
The earliest winds will strip that hasty bier. cM 


We must cut short thia section, with a piece 
brief as beautiful. 
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A SISTER'S PRAXER. 

Father! we have played 

In infancy together ; 
Hand in hand we've strayed, 

In life’s glad spring-weather, 
To Thy altar, and have knelt 
Where many have Thy goodness felt. 
She is sleeping now— 

Let Thy angels bless her ; 
Calm that aching brow ; 

I.et the winds caress her— 
That the breath of Heav'n may cour, 
To bless and cheer her quiet home. 
Hear a sister's voice, 

To Thy thione appeaiing ! 
Oh! bid us rejoice, 

All her sorrows healing ! 
Spare her yet a little while, 
With us to pray, weep, love, and smile ! 

J. E. C. 


SCOTTISH AND LEGENDARY VERSE. 
First, we take Auld Bang. 


cadia. 


ON THE DEATH OF AULD BANG——A FAITHPEUL COLLY, 


Fell Death his shaft unerringlye 

Shies at the bondager and free : 

Bird, beast, and men o’ ilk degree 
A’ share alike— 

Death snecks them off—and why not thee, 
My guid auld tyke 


Yet nature bids us mak’ a mane 
When some kind friend is frae us ta’en: 
We're no to bear’t wi’ heart o’ stane, 
Ungratefu’ like: 
Then I may mourn, since thou art gane— 
My kind auld tyke! 
Thou wast a faithfu’ brute to me, 
As ever brushed a dewy lee, 
And mony a weary mountain we 
Hae spiel’d thegither, 
And aye had cause guid friends to be 
Wi’ ane anither. 
For when I gat my hamely meal— 
Was’t parritch, milk, or aiblins kail— 
Thou didoa need to wag thy tail, 
And piteons look ; 
Thou hadst thy share, withouten fail, 
O° a’ I took. 
In meltin’ heat or driftin’ snaw, 
Maist fully thou repaid me a’, 
For sure thy match I never saw 
For sease or speed— 
I'd better lost a pund or twa 
Than thou hadst deed! 


Thou ne'er wast dreich to tak the bent, 
Nor eer didst grudge to rin when sent, 
Nor was my patience ever spent 
Wii’ scraugh or roar— 
A slight direction wi’ my kent 
Did a’ the splore ! 
When grief oppressed me, thou wouldst fawn, 
And wag thy tail an’ lick my haun, 
As if thou'dst say—Cheer up, my man! 
I'il stand thy pairt— 
And syne to please me, straight began 
Wi’ a’ thy airt! 
At hame, the laddies durstna shore thee, 
And scarce would ser’d themsels afore thee ; 
And my auld mither just adored thee, 
Except when thou 
Wouldst bay the sterns that twinkled o’er thee 
Wi’ loud bow wow !* 


. + _ - ee —— 
Every one, as weil as iy mother, knows that, when dogs Low! 
MF ‘oud o' nights, something is sure to follow't, 
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Iie is not Poor 
Mailie to be sure, but he tvo has lived in Ar- 
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| She'd heard her douce anld granny tell + ted} 
How some uncanny thing befel . batty!) 
| When dougs set up their eerie yell, ... . 
At close o’ day;. 
And, troth, sometimes it flegged myeel, ... 
I'm bound to say. 


Ae wee bit faut some folks laid t'ye— 

Ye ne’er wi’ messin pups could "gree, 
And, when their yokins thou could see, 
Thou skailt the byke— 
My faith! they durstna mell wi’ thee, 
My gash auld tyke ! 


Then, ony griefs thou hadst to bear 
At bucht or spainin’ time o’ year, 
Thou bore them weel, and wasna sweer 
To face them a’, 
Till plaguit muzzles cam asteer— 
The warst aya, 


The very grabs® themsels made mane, 
When, streekit on the braid door stane, 
Thou strove, wi’ mony a tug and grane, 
To free thy snout, 
And, sidelans, gledged to see if nane 
Wad help it out, 


But ne’er again across the lee, 
Thou'lt skip be‘ore, in sportive glee, 
And turn to mark, wi’ teaty e’e, 

My course belike— 
I've lost a special friend in thee, 
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My kind auld tyke! 


The threat’ning nettle wags its head ; 
The thrissle heaves its bonnet red ; 

‘The dockan droops its droukit blade, 
Ahint the dyke, 

Around the spot where thou art laid, 

My guid auld tyke! 

Ilow long it is since we have had the pleasure 
of seeing a genuine Scottish song, or anything 
approaching one! Not for many months, we 
could swear. This may, perhaps, make us the 
more easily pleased with anything resembling 
what wont to be the daily bread of our lads and 
lasses—boys and girls—the light of cottage 
hearths, before the dull days of cheap kaowe 
ledge and the Schoolmaster gloomed over us. 


THE THORN TREF. 
I watch’d the moon bliak owre the hill, 
And, oh, she glentit bonnilye! 
Then met my lass, when a’ was still, 
Below the spreading thorn tree, 
Oh! for the thorn tree—the fais, the spreading thorn 


tree! 
The flame o° love lowes bonnilye aneath a'spreading thorn 
tree! 


The glow o° youth beam'd on her cheek, 
And love was lowin’ in her e’e; 
And Cupids played at hide-an’-seek 
Around us at the thora tree, 
Oh! for the thorn tree—the fait, the spreading thorn 
tree— 
The flame o* love lowes bonnily aneath a spreading thorn 
tree! 


The wanton breeze, wi’ downy wing, 
Cam svofin’ owre us caunilye ; 
And soft and sweet the burn did sing, . 
When trottin’ by the thorn tree. 
Oh! forthe thorn tree—the fragrantscented thorn tres l.— 


I ken 0° naug/it sic joys can gie as love aneath the ther® 


tree! 
» atiw 
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I clasped my lassie to my heart, 
And vowed my love should lasting be; 
And wussed ilk ill to be my part, 
When I furgat the thorn tree. 
Oh! for the thorn tree—the fresh, the scentedthorn tree !— 
I'll ever mind, wi’ blithesome glee, my lassie and the 
thorn tree! 
We met beneath the rising moon 
She beddit maist as soon as we, 
She hung the westlan’ heights aboon 
When we cam frae the thorn tree, 
Oh ! for the thorn tree—the fresh, the milk-white thorn 
tree !—— 
’T was past the midnight hour a wee, when we cam frae 
the thorn tree! 
I’ve seen the glass careerin’ past— 
I liked it too—IJ°ll never lee ; 
But, oh! its Joys can ne’er be class’d 
Wii’ love aneath the thorn tree! 
Oh! for the thorn tree—the fresh, the milk-white thorn 
tree |. 
Of a’ the joys there’s nane to me like love aneath the 
thorn tree! 

The following lilt may not be equal to County 
Guy perhaps, but it is quite as true to nature ; 
and, besides, very like the first rude attempts of 
one of those native bards who have come to some 
mark, through patience and perseverance. Even 
the most fastidious reader may admire its brevity 
znd rustic simplicity. 

SUNG. 
Auld Johnny, the farmer, that wons on the brae, 
Has warstled wi’ fortune this mony lang day ; 
But he’s now got aboon’t, and has routh but and ben, 
Can pay for his mailin’, and brawly can fen’. 
He has but ae dochter—he’s nae sons ava: 
He has but ae dochter—and, oh, but she’s braw ! 
She’s the tlower o’ the kintra—she’s dear, dear to me— 
Oh, ’tis heaven to share in the smile o’ her ee ! 
The kye they are routin’ a’ high in the loan, 
And auld Johnny's ploughman is whistling home, 
To share in the smile o’ my lassie’s blythe ee ; 
But, oh, they ave keep her 2 lang time frae me. 
Oh, haste, bonny Nannie !—oh, hasten to me! 
The pecs-weep is screaming aloud on the lea; 
The corneraik is cryin’, wi’ voice loud and clear ; 
And ilka thing’s happy---but where is my dear ? 
The dark plaid o° gloamin’ is fa’en on the hill; 
‘The low-cowerin’ mist has sat down on the rill 3 
Aud tiysting time's come—but, alas! she’s not here ! 
Oh, haste, lovely Nannie ! aud come to your dear. 

And now we get to our legends and ballads. 
Among these we might have classed Vedder's 
Childe Sinclair, but he already stands alone in 
his glory in another pape ; as. one well entitled 
to a high place on the dais when popular bards 
as-emble., 

Here is first a melodious Highland legend ; 
which will pleasantly recall to some of our readers 
the beautiful Bay of Tobermory, the Jlary’s 
Well of our Catholic ancestors, and the anti- 
guities and fine scenery of the Sound of Mull. 

ST MARY'S WALL. 

In the island of Mull, not far from the village 
ot Tobermory, stood formerly, half way down 
the hill, a beautiful fountain of crystal water, 
called St Mary’s Well. Tradition reports, that 
it was wont to be frequented by pilgrims from all 
parts of the West Highlands, to drink of its 
waters, and tu consult the motions of its guardian 
spirit, that, in the shape of alittle brown fly, kept 
continually Levering above it, aud which pointed 
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out, with unerring certainty, the events of tj, 
future lives, It is mow sadly neglected, x14 
nearly concealed by weeds and rushes, presenting 
a melancholy contrast to its former celebrity, — 


St Mary’s Well now stands alone 
Beside yon aged rock so hoary ; 
And all its former fame is gone, 
Or only known in Highland story. 
St Mary’s Well no more doth lie, 
Like some bright gem, half down the mountai), 
With moss-grown rock, and tree, and sky 
Reflected from its crystal fountain, 


No more at night the pilgrim sees 

The pale moon dancing on its waters; 
For down among yon withered trees 

Is heard the wail of Albyn’s daughter:z— 
Lamenting, by the lonely stream, 

‘Their former days of love and giory, 
When every object formed a theme 

For bardic and romantic story. 


St Mary’s Well !—the tall, rank grass 
Grows by thy side, where once togetiier 
The hunter and his dog would press 
With nimble foot above the heather. 
St Mary’s Well ! where once the deer 
Surveyed his form within thy fountain, 
There now a sluggish rill we hear 
Slow creeping down the rugged mountain, 


And where thy guardian spirit once 
Stretch’d gaily out his little pinion, 
l'here viler furms are seen to dance, 
And claim a short usurped dominion. 
The lake lies sleeping down below, 
Reflecting rock and tree around it, 
So calm as if these trees did grow 
From out the crystal waves that crown’d it. 


But, as the spirit of the storm 
Comes riding on the tempest thither, 
ach rock, and tree, and lovely form 
Are mingled in one heap together ; 
But on thy breast, St Mary’s Well, 
No form of rock or tree is blended ; 
For now some night-hag’s withcring spell 
[las on thy glassy fuunt descended, 


No more shall maid, with beating breast, 
Jescend to drink thy healing waters ; 
Ov hoary pilgrim sink to rest 
On the night heath with Albyn’s daughters: 
For scarce the breeze that sweeps the lake 
Can stir thy fount in stormy weather; 
So dark thou sleep’st beneath the brake 
Of twisted weeds that grow together. 


Yet time has been, when on thy brink 
Sauntered each gay, romantic creature 5 
Admiring, as they kneel’d to drink, 
Keach lovely form of limb and feature. 
And time has been, when pilgrims round 
Have leant to hear some sybil’s story, 
Reposing on the naked ground 
With streaming locks all thin and hoary. 


But time shall never more return, 
When, up that lonely mountain straining, 
The pious maiden’s heart shall burn 
To hear some ancient dame complaining 
Of former days of love and song ; 
When Albyn saw in every valiey 
Hier plaided warriors troop along 
Beside their native chiefs so gaily. 

Our next ballad strain is higher and bolder. 
If founded on fact, the tale is turned to 
account. If pure invention, the merit 
writer is the more remarkable, as, 10 , 
Life makes stories, while poets only embel 
them. 
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A TALF OF THE PYRENEES, 
Hark to the note of the rolling drum, 
And the trumpet on the breeze! 
And a gallant troop, they come, they come, 
Adown the Pyrenees. 


Saw ye the sheen of the flag they bore 7 
Heard ye the song they raise ? 

That flag it is the tricolor— 
That song the Marseillaise. 


‘© Now forward, comrades, yet awhile— 
Yon ample convent see 5 

The fat old monks of that ancient pile 
Shall feist us jollily.”’ 


Loud rang the bell at the convent gate— 
“ What, ho! Father Abbot, hear! 
My gallant lads they may not wait— 
So, quick ! thy best of cheer !” 
The gates swung round with a moaning sound 
At the trooper’s rude command ; 
And the Abbot of Spain received the train 
hat came from a hostile land. 


“ Rough was thy greeting, friend,” said he, 
« But a soldier we excuse ; 

Right welcome thou and thy men shall be, 
From all we have, to choose.” 


The monks stood round in the convent court, 
With a scowl on each visage wan, 

While of holy wine much ribald sport 
Amongst the soldiers ran. 


On to the old refectory 
In laughing mood they sped, 

Where a feast might glad their eyes to see 
In lavish guise was spread. 


The Abbot sat in the highest place, 
With the Colonel at his side ; 

And turn by turn each vacant space 
A cowl or cap supplied, 


Strange was the scene in that hall, I ween, 
When the revelry begun ; 

But, oh ! more strange was the awful change 
That came ere it was done. 


Wild songs they sang till the rafters rang, 
And the wine-cup madly plied ; 

Seemed any to shrink, they were urged to drink 
By the friars at their side, 


“ Now a toast, a toast, my reverend host ! 
A toast, my merry men all! 

May our troops ne’er miss such fare as this, 
In fortress, tent, or hall !” 


Grimly the Abbot smiled the while, 
And a flagon he filled high ; 

He quaffed the wine, and with his grim smile, 
Said, “ I pledge thee joyfully.” 

But why does the Colonel start and gaze 
So full in his neighbour's eyes ? 

‘Tis but the wine that lights those rays— 
What should arouse surprise ? 
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‘** On with the song, till it rall along 
J.ike the rattling thunder-peal ! 

Fill, fill the bowl—we will feast the soul, 
Betide us wo or weal !” 


Sudden each trooper turned him round, 
And gloom on their foreheads fell : 
What means yon bell with solemn sound 

That tolls a funeral knell ? 


* *Tis but the knell for some hinds that fill 
In a skirmish yesterday ; 

On with the glass !—-for the souls that pass, 
There are thousands true as they.” 


And more and more the wine they pour, 
And louder yet they sing; 

The lone muleteer might pause to hear 
Such sounds from an abbey ring. 


But pallid every visage grew, 
Though bright shone every eye, 
Beneath the light the cressets threw 

Upon their revelry, 


Their voices failed them in the song-- 
Their hands to reach the bow! ; 

Some withering curse o'er all the throng 
Seemed holding strange control. 


Grimly again the Abbot smiled, 
And in hollow tones did call— 

“ May the French ne’er miss such fare a3 this, 
In fortress, tent, or hall!” 


With breathless lips they strove to cheer 
The toast the Abbot said ; 

No sound responded to their ear— 
The Abbot, he was dead. 


From man to man a shudder past, 
And, in nervous agony, 
One muttered through his teeth set fast, 


had 


*‘Ay, poisoned men are we ! 


No matin bell from the abbey rung 
The villagers to prayer ; 

But stillness o’er the grey walls hung, 
The silence of death was there. 


They burst the gates, and passed within 
To the old refectory ; 

And where that jovial feast had been 
A\ fearful sight they see. 


By the yellow light of the rising sun, 
And the flickering lamps displayed, 
Friar and soldier every one, 
A ghastly corpse was laid. 


Few traces of that pile remain 
For antiquary’s lore ; 
But those monks shall long be blessed in Spain, 


And cursed the tricolor. 
w.* 


Here, for the present, closes our ANTHOLOGY, 
to be continued time and place convenient. 





SERJEANT TALFOURD’S LETTERS AND LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB.* 


Tae most remarkable thing about this book, 
“a literary work, is the modesty of the editor. 
te name of biographer he disclaims, rating his 
‘wn share in the publication in the slightest way. 
his might beexcused, were it but for the rarity 
*° complete a sinking of pretensions, where 


rade is the general rule; but Mr. Talfourd 
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must also have kept back records of his own cor- 
respondence and social intercourse with Lamb, 
about which public curiosity is alive, and which 
any other editor would have produced as among 
the most engaging of the materials submitted 
_to him. Now, this is overstrained delicacy. 
He indeed gives a delightful relation of his first 
night with Lamb: he, @ very young man, full 
of the enthusiasm of youthful genius, and charmed 
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by Lamb's writings ; and the latter quite capa- 
ble of appreciating and enjoying the freshness 
and glow of character of his juvenile admirer. 
Without pretending to share in that enthu- 
siastic admiration which was felt by Lamb's 
immediate circle, and which must have originated 
in the charm and piquancy of manners, at once 
genial and quaint, refined and simple, we would 
not deny to him all that his biographer claims— 
the praise of being ‘‘ one of the most delightful 
of English writers.” The phrase might have 
been restricted to essayists, or, were the term 
admissible, sketchists. Yet even this limited 
title would be scarcely correct ; for his smallest 
fragments are carefully elaborated and highly 





finished. Nothing can be liker his essays than | : ; ; 
_ parents, which accompanied his entering upon 


his letters; and, indeed, the germ of many of 
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the best of the former is contained in the fami- | 


liar epistles. Thus, the Essay on Roast Pig is 
roughly shaped in a letter to Coleridge, written 
in consequence of a mistake about the present of 
a pig. ; 

Lamb was of humble origin. He was born in 
February 1775, in his favourite residence, the 
Temple ; and no more thoroughbred Londoner, 
in tastes, habits, and prepossessions, was ever 
trained in that venerable locality. His father 
appears to have entered, when a boy, into the 
service of Mr Salt, a bencher of the Inner 
Temple, and a widower, and to have become 
his factotum. Charles, his youngest son, was, at 
the age of seven, presented to Christ’s Church 
Hospital, where he remained until the age of 
fifteen. One of his schoolfellows was Coleridge. 
An impediment in his speech disqualified him for 
an exhibition to Cambridge, to which distinction 
he was entitled by scholarship, as well as by 
superior abilities. On leaving Christ’s Hospitzl, 
he obtained an appointment as clerk, first in the 
South-Sea House, under his elder brother, and, 
finally, in the Accountant’s Office of the East 
India Company, where he remained until he 
withdrew from labour. From Mr Le Grice, 
Lamb’s old companion in Christ’s Hospital, Ser- 
jeant Talfourd has obtained some interesting 
particulars of the boyhood of his friend ; but the 
best description of these years is found in Lamb’s 
own recollections, so vividly embodied in some 
of his finest papers. He appears to have been a 
shy and timid boy, for whom a peculiar sweet- 
ness of disposition won that favour with his 
youthful companions, which is denied to more 
energetic qualities of mind. He says of himself 
in those early days—“ While others were all 
play and fire, he stole along with all the self- 
concentration of ‘a young monk ;” and his bio- 
grapher adds— 

These habits and feelings were awakened and cherished 
in him by peculiar circumstances: he had been born and 
bred in the Inner Temple; and his parents continued to 
reside there while he was at schoo), so that he passed from 
cloister to cloister ; and this was all the change his young 
mind ever knew. On every half-holiday, (and there were 
two in the week,) in ten minutes he was in the gardens, 
on the terrace, or at the fountain of the Temple. Here 
was his home, here his recreation ; and the influence they 
had on his infant mind is vividly shewn in his descrip- 
tion of the old Beuchers. He says, * I was born, and 





passed the first seven years of my life, in the Temple,” 
He might have added, that here he passed a great Portio 

of the second seven years of his life,a portion which 
mixed itself with all his habits and enjoyments, and gavea 
bias to the whole. Here he found a happy howe, affer 
tiomate parents, and a sister who watched over him to 
the latest hour of his existence (God be with her!) wit, 
the tenderest solicitude; and here he had access to the 
library of Mr Salt, one of the Benchers, to whose mem. 
ory his pen has given in return for this and greater fay. 
ours—I do not think it extravagant to say—immortality. 
To use his own language, “ Here he was tumbled into 
spacious closet of good old English reading, where he 
browsed at will upon that fair and wholesome pastor. 
age.” He applied these words to his sister; but there i, 
no doubt they “ brewsed’’ together: they had walked 


_ hand in hand from a time “ extending beyond the period 


of their memory.”’ 
The scanty means and declining health of his 


life, though unable to freeze the genial current 
of his soul, confined it to narrow channels, He 
was self-denying, and yet fond of pleasure—shy. 
yet social. When Coleridge came to town from 
Cambridge, and, finally, when he became a deni- 
zen of London, “ full of mantling hopes and 
glorious schemes,” Lamb was his joyous com. 
panion and admiring disciple. ‘They were wont 
to meet at a little public-house, called the Salut. 


ation and Cat, in the neighbourhood of Smiths. ° 


field, where they used to sup on humble fare, 
and remain long after they had heard “ the 
chimes at midnight.” There they discussed 
poetry and poets. 


There Coleridge talked of ** fate, free-will, fore-know- 
ledge absolute,’’ to one who desired ‘to find no end” of 
the golden maze; and there he recited his early poems 
with that deep sweetness of intonation which sunk into 
the heart of his hearer, To these meetings, Lamb was 
accustomed at all periods of his life to revert, as the sea- 
son when his finer intellects were quickened into action, 
Shortly after they had terminated, with Coleridge's de- 
parture from London, he thus recalled them in a letter :— 
** When I read in your little volume the effusion you call 
‘The Sigh,’ I think I hear you again. I imagine w 
myself the little smoky room at the Salutation and 
Cat, where we sat together through the winter night, 
beguiling the cares of life with poetry.” 

In inscribing his collected works to Coleridge, 
so late as 1818, Lamb reverts touchingly to their 


early connexion :— 

“ Some of the sonnets, which shall be carelessly turned 
over by the general reader, may happily awaken in you 
remembrances which I should be sorry to doubt are 
totally extinct—the memory ‘ of summer days and of de- 
lightful years,’ even so far back as those old suppers 4 
our old inn—when life was fresh and topics exhaustless, 


and you first kindled in me, if not the power, yet the 


_ love of poetry, and beauty, and kindliness. 


Mr Talfourd contrasts the genius of Lam) 
and Coleridge, and traces what the former owed 


to his illustrious friend, in a passage of ingenious 





4 


and beautiful disquisition upon the original bias 
and peculiarities of Lamb's mental character. 
At this early period they had another bond of 
union, in both holding Unitarian tenets. — 
Lamb’s sister, whose idea it is impossible to 
disjoin from his, was his elder by ten years 
The cordiality and oneness of their affection * 
unique even among the many pleasing histenes 
which exist of the most disinterested and & 
dearing of fraternal relations. We are told— 
A youthful passion, which lasted only a few month 
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and which he afterwards attempted to regard lightly asa | 


lly past, mspired a few sonnets of very delicate feeling 
end exquisite music. On the death of his parents, he 
felt himself called upon by duty to repay to his sister the 

-ityde with which she had watched over his infancy— 
and well indeed he performed it! To her, from the age 
of twenty-one, he devoted his existence ; seeking thence- 
forth no connexion which could interfere with her 
- acy in his affections, or impair his ability to sns- 
ain and to comfort her. 


‘ya letter to Coleridge, after the death of his 


mother— ; 

«| am wedded, Coleridge, to the fortunes of my sister 
and my poor old father. 
Lmes; could I recall the days that are past, which among 
them should I choose ?__not those ‘ merrier days,’ not the 
‘pleasant days of hope,” not * those wanderings with a fair 
said maid,’ which I have so often and so feelingly re- 
vetted, but the days, Coleridge, of a mother’s fondness tor 
ver schoolboy. What would I give tocall her back to 
varth for one day, on my knees to ask her pardon for all 
ipone little asperities of temper which, from time to time, 
nave given her gentle spirit pain ! and the cay, my friend, 
| trust, will come—there will be ‘time enough’ for kind 
ofices of love, if * Heaven’s eternal year’ be ours. Here- 
after her meek spirit shall not reproach me,” 

Lamb's early letters, which display as much 
heart and originality, if less subtlety and deli- 
cacy of touch, than his later epistles, are mostly 
addressed to Coleridge, with whom he freely 
interchanged his inmost thoughts. They were 
written during the residence of Coleridge in 
Bristol, and at Stowey, in the first part of his 
married life. It is pleasant to stumble upon 
Southey’s “ Joan of Arc,” and “* Madoc,” ‘* The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner,’ and the “ Re- 
ligious Musings,” as new existences ; and upon 
Lamb's fresh first readings of the elder drama- 
tists, and of such worthies as Tuller and Isaac 
Walton. The following epistle is quite Lamb- 
ish :— 

“ Tuesday night. 

“T have been drinking egg hot and smoking Oronooko, 
‘associated circumstances which ever forcibly recall to 
my mind our evenings and nights at the Salutation,) my 
‘yes and brain are heavy and asleep, but my heart is 
wake; and, if words came as ready as ideas, and ideas 
“feelings, | could say ten hundred kind things. Cole- 
ndge, you know not my supreme happiness at having 
“e on earth (though counties separate us) whom I can 


‘all a friend, Remember you those tender lines of 


| - 
Logan 7. 


“ «Our broken friendships we deplore, 
And loves of youth that are no more ; 
No after friendships e’er can raise 
Ih’ endearmeuts of our early days, 
And ne'er the heart such fondness prove, 
As when we first began to love,’ 
& F oo» ° 
lam Writing at random, and half-tipsy, what you 
“4¥ not equally understand, as you will be sober when 
‘read it; but my sober and my half-tipsy hours you 
We alike a sharer in, Good night! 
“ «Then up rose our berd, like a prophet in drink, 
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admirer of the manly poet. To Coleridge he 


says— 

‘+ Burns was the god of my idolatry, as Bowles of yours. 
I am jealous of your fraternizing with Bowles, when I 
think you relish him more than Burns, or my old favour- 
ite, Cowper. But you conciliate matters when you talk 
of the * divine chit-chat’ of the latter : by the expression, I 
see you thoroughly relish him. I love Mrs Coleridge for her 


excuses an hundredfold more dearly, than if she heaped 


: ‘ lop . , i d ; 
And still more beautifully does he himself say, | line upon line,’ out Hannah-ing Hannah More ; and had 


rather hear you sing ‘ Did a very little baby’ by your 


_ family fireside, than listen to you, wnen you were repeat- 
_ ing one of Bowles’ sweetest sonnets, in your sweet man- 


Oh, my ftiiend, I think some- | 


ner, while we two were indulging sympathy, a solitary 
luxury, by the fireside at the Salutation. Yet have I no 
higher ideas of heaven. Your company was one ‘ cordial 
in this melancholy vale’—the remembrance of it is a 
blessing partly, aud partly a curse. . . . Nota soul 
loves Bowles here; scarce one has heard of Burns; few 
but laugh at me for reading my Testament—they talk a 
language I understand not, I conceal sentiments that 
would be a puzzle to them. I can only converse with 
you by letter, and with the dead in their books. My 
sister, indeed, is all I can wish in a companion ; but our 
spirits are alike poorly; our reading and knowledge from 
the self-same sources; our communication with the scenes 
of the world alike marrow ; never having kept separate 
company, or any ‘ company’ logether—never having 
read separate books, and few books together—what know- 
ledge have we to convey to each other ?"’ 

His freedom and biting sharpness in stripping 
away small pretensions, and conventional, if not 
personal hypocrisies, is seen even in his earliest 
correspondence. Ina letter, he bids Coleridge 
tell Lloyd that he liked Penn’s book—* No Cross, 
no Crown”—immensely, and had thoughts of 
turning Quaker, until— 

‘‘ Unluckily I went to one of his meetings, tell him, in 
St John’s Street, yesterday, and saw a man under all the 
agitations and workings of a fanatic, who believed him- 
self under the influence of some ‘inevitable presence,” 
This cured me of Quakerism ; I love it in the books of 
Penn and Woolman, but I detest the vanity of a man 
thinking he speaks by the Spirit, when what he says an 
ordinary man might say without all that quaking and 
trembling. . . . + « « The inspired gentleman, 
though his manner was so supernatural, yet neither talked 
nor professed to talk anything more than good sober 
sense, cominon morality, with now and then a declaration 
of not speaking from himself. Among other things, 
looking back to his childnood and early youth, he told 
the meeting what a graceless young dog he had been, and 


| that in his youth he had a good share of wit.” 


This is so much in character. Your true 
Pharisee always magnifies his enormities while 


a sinner, and thus seeks to shine by contrast 
_ with his former self. 


Craigdarioch, thoult soar when creation shall sink.’ "—Burns. 


He was on the eve of a visit to his friend ; and 
he adds— 

“fT am heartily sick of the every-day scenes of life. I 
“all half wish you unmarried, (don't shew this to Mrs C.,) 
Sr one evening vnly, to have the pleasure of smoking with 
‘a, aud drinking egg hot in some little smoky room in 
aes for I know not yet how I shall like you in 

feent room, and looking quite happy. My best love 

respects to Sara, notwithstanding.” 


We are agreeably surprised to find Lamb, 
rben Burns was yet but a name in h’s native 
“ad, and all but unknown in England, a fervent 


Lamb's early poems were published by Cottle 
at Bristol about the end of the century, in 
alliance with some of those of Coleridge and 
Lluyd ; and in the following year he com 
his tale of “ Rosamund Grey” and “Old Blind 
Margaret,’ which appears to have sold better 
than his verses, and produced something to add 


_to the very slender stipend of the India House 


| clerk. 





In this little fragmentary story, Mr 
Talfourd and the inner circle of Lamb’s ad- 
mirers perceive exquisite beauties, which are 
hidden from profaner eyes. It will be best to 
give up the point. There is no disputing about 
tastes; but had less unqualified admiration been 
challenged, more might have been yielded, 

Our readers will scarcely have forgotten 
Lamb's acrimonious letter, either addressed to 
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Coleridge or to Lloyd, concerning him, which 
appears in Cottle’s ‘‘ Reminiscences,” and which 
would seem to have done doubly, if not trebly, 
its harsh duty. Lamb’s heart—which was full 
of generous allowance for human frailty—must 
have speedily smitten him for severity to the 
friend whom his judgment condemned while 
his kindness acquitted ; and to Southey he 
says— 

Poor ! IT am afraid the world, and the camp, 
and the university, have spoilt him amongst them, ’Tis 
certain he had at one time a strong capacity of turning 
out something better. I knew him, and that not long 
since, when he had a most warm heart. I am ashamed 
of the indifference I have sometimes felt towards him. [ 
think the devil is in one’s heart. I am under obligations 
to that man for the warmest friendship and heartiest 
sympathy, even for an agony of sympathy exprest both 





by word, and deed, and tears for me, when I was in my | 


greatest distress. But I have forgot that! as, I fear, he 
has nigh forgot the awful scenes which were before his 
eyes when he served the office of a comforter tome. No 


eervice was too mean or troublesome for him to perform. | 


I can’t think what but the devil, ‘that old spider,’ could 
have sucked my heart so dry of its sense of all gratitude. 
If he does come in your way, Southey, fail not to tell him 
that I retain a most affectionate remembrance of his old 
friendliness, and an earnest wish to resume our inter- 
course. In this I am serious, J cannot recommend him 
to your society, because [ am afraid whether he be quite 
worthy of it But I have no right to dismiss him from 
my regard. He was at one time, and in the worst of 
times, my own familiar friend, and a great comfort to me 
then. 





| 





I have known him to play at cards with my | 


father, meal times excepted, literaily ali day long, in long | 
days too, to save me from being teased by the o!d man, | 


when I was not able to bear it. 

“ God bless him for it!” 

Let us resist the temptation of quoting Lamb’s 
criticism upon Southey’s Radical Eclogues, which, 


infidel friends, were at that time the especial 
object of the scorn and ridicule of the Anti- 
Jacobin coterie. Mr Talfourd exposes the in- 
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touch. To have made free with these cattle, where 
the harm ? "twould have been but giving a polish to ta 
black, not nigrifying a negro primarily. After ay ! 
cannot but regret my involuntary virtue. Hang virtye 
that’s thrust upon us'!—it behaves itself with such con, 
straint, till conscience opens the window, and Jety ont the 
goose,”” 

Lamb’s easy, jocular vein, in his familiar Je. 
ters, comes nearer the idea of what a letter 
should be, than his more elaborate humour, 
The following was sent to Coleridge when he 
had come from London on a visit to Words. 


worth :— 

‘* DEAR COLERIDGE,—I have taken to-day, and de 
livered to I.. & Co,—imprimis, your books, viz., three 
ponderous German dictionaries, one volume (I can find 
no more) of German and French ditto, sundry other Ger, 
man books unbound, as you left them, ‘ Percy’s Ancient 
Poetry,’ and one volume of ‘ Anderson’s Poets,’ I specify 
them, that you may not lose any. Secundo,a dressing. 
gown (value, fivepence) in which you used to sit and look 
like a conjuror, when you wére translating Wallenstein, 
A case of two razors, and a shaving-box and strap. This 
it has cost me a severe struggle to part with. They are 
in a brown-paper parcel, which also contains sundry 
papers and poems, sermons, some few Epic Poems—one 
about Cain and Abel, which came from Poole, &e, ke., 
and also your tragedy; with one or two small German 
books, and that drama in which Got-fader performs Ter. 
tio; a small oblong box containing all your letters, col. 
lected from all your waste papers, and which fill the said 
little box. ° . , ° . . , . 

“ I can send you two hundred pens and six quires of 
paper immediately, if they will answer the carriage by 
coach. It would be fcolish to pack ’em up cum multis 
libris et ceteris—they would all spoil. I only wait your 
commands to coach them. I would pay five-and-forty 


| thousand carriages to read W.’s tragedy, of which I have 
| heard so much and seen so little—only what [ saw at 


| for ¢ Lyrical Ballads.’ 


Pray give me an order in writing on Longman 


Stowey. 
I have the first volume, and, 


: : or “> | truth to tell, six shillings is a broad shot.” 
together with their Jacubinical author and his | 


Along with a copy of his drama, “ John Wood- 
vil,” which was printed this year, Lamb sent a 


second letter, amusingly characteristic of the 


justice of these attacks, especially in the case of | 


Lamb, who was, at no period of his life, apt to 


indulye in the visions and new-fangled theories of | 


politics and morals which dazzled his more | 


ardent associates, the Pantiocratists, dreaming 
glorious dreams of human improvement and of 
the future happiness of the race. 

One of Lamb’s most intimate and cordial 
friends, and most frequent correspondents, was 
Mr Manning, a mathematical tutor at Cam- 
bridge, who afterwards resided for many years in 
China, during which period a frequent epistolary 
intercourse was kept up between them. Cole- 
ridge, during one of his temporary residences 
in London, had introduced Lamb to the editor 
of The Morning Post, as a fit hand for tossing 


up “ light articles,” and scattering squibs and | 


crackers, and Manning was alarmed for the con- 
sequences of so delicate an engagement. Lamb 
took it more coolly, and humorously regretted 
that with Coleridge had vanished 


*‘ All my splendid prospects of engagement with the 
Morning Pos’, all my visionary guineas, the deceitful 
wages of unborn scandal. In truth, I wonder you took it 
up so seriously. All my intention was but to make 
a little sport with such public and fair game as Mr Pitt, 
Mr Wilberforce, Mrs F » the Devil, &c,.—gentry 
dipped in Styx all over, whom no paper javelin-lings can 





blues of the period and of himself. Coleridge 
had been blaming him for giving his address to 


some of those exacting ladies. He says:— 

«* You encouraged that mopsey, Miss W——, to dance 
after you, in the hope of having her nonsense put into a 
nonsensical Anthology. We have pretty well shaken 
her off, by that simple expedient of referring her to you; 
but there are more burrs in theewind. I came home 
t'other day from business, hungry as a hunter, to din- 


| ner, with nothing, I am sure, of the author but hunger 








about me, and whom fcund I closeted with Mary buta 
friend of this Miss W , one Miss B ¢, or B——Y; 
I don’t know how she spells her name. I just came im 
time enough, I believe, luckily to prevent them from ¢X- 
changing vows of eternal friendship. It seems she 
is one of your authoresses, that you first foster, and then 
upbraid us with, But I forgive you. The rogue has 
given me potions to make me love him.’ Well; £° she 
would not, nor step a step over our threshold, till we 
had promised to come and drink tea with her next night. 
I had not seen her before, and could not tell who it was 
that was so familiar. We went, however, not to be im- 
polite, Her lodgings are up two pair of stairs orn 
Street. Tea and coffee, and macaroons—a kind of cake 
I much love. We sat down. Presently Miss —_ 
broke the silence, by declaring herself quite of a di 








opinion from D*Jsraeli, who supposes the differences of 


human intellect to be the mere effect of organi” 
She begged to know my opinion. I attempted to carry 
it off with a pun upon organ, but that went off very 
She immediately conceived a very low opinion Prk 
metaphysics; and, turning round to Mary, put st 
question to her in French—possibly having heard 
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neither Mary nor I understood French. The explanation 
that took place occasioned some embarrassment and much 
gondering- She then fell into an insulting conversation 
about the comparative gevius and merits of all modern 
languages, and concluded with asserting that the Saxon 
was esteemed the purest dialect in Germany, From 
thence she passed into the subject of poetry ; where I, who 

hitherto sat mute, and an hearer only, humbly hoped 
{ might now put in a word to some advantage, seeing 
that it was my own trade ina manner. But I was stop- 

by a round assertion, that no good poetry had ap- 
peared since Dr Johnson'stime. It seems the Doctor has 
ae many hopeful geniuses that way, by the 
severity of his critical strictures in his ‘ Lives of the 
Poets.’ I here ventured to question the fact, and was 
beginning to appeal to names, but [ was assured ¢ it was 
certainly the case.” Then we discussed Miss More’s book 
on education, Which I had neverread. . . . ° 
We next discussed the question, whether Pope was a poet ? 
| find Dr Gregory is of opinion he was not, though Miss 
award does not at all concur with him in this. We 
then sat upon the comparative merits of the ten transla- 
tions of ‘ Pizarro,’ and Miss B advised Mary to take 
two of them home ; she thought it might afford her some 
pleasure to compare them verlaiim, which we declined, 
It being now nine o’clock, wine and macaroons were 
again served round, and we parted, with a promise to go 
again next week, and mect the Miss Porters, who, it 
swems, have heard much of Mr Coleridge, and wish to 
meet us, because we are fis friends. I have been preparing 
for the occasion. I crowd cotton in my ears. I read all 
the reviews and magazines of the past month, against the 
dreadful meeting, and I hope by these means to cut a 
tolerable second-rate figure,”’ 

Serjeant Talfourd finds acuriousand far-fetched 
reason for the extravagant humour in which 
Lamb indulged in his letters to Mr Manning. 
« A vein of wild humour,” he remarks, “ breaks 
out, of which there are but slight indications in 
the correspondence with his more sentimental 
friends ; as if the very opposition of Manning’s 
more scientific power to his own force of sym- 
pathy provoked the sallies which the genial 
kindness of the mathematician fostered.” 

The reckless fun and tipsy jollity of some of 
these letters are indeed unequalled in published 
correspondence. Oncehe hadchanged hislodgings 
to the Temple, that favourite haunt which he 
often left, but to which he always returned with 


delight; and he writes :— 

““ Twas not aware that you owed me anything beside 
that guinea; but I dare say you are right. I live at 
No. 16, Mitre-court Buildings, a pistol-shot off Baron 
Maseres’. You must introduce me to the Baron. I 
think we should suit one another mainly. He lives on 
the ground floor, for convenience of the gout; I prefer 
the attic story, for the air! He keeps three footmen and 
two maids; I have neither maid nor laundress, not 
‘ring to be troubled with them! His forte, I under- 
sand, is the higher mathematics ; my turn, I confess, is 
more to poetry and the belles lettres, The very anti- 
thesis of our characters would make up a harmony. 
You must bring the Baron and me together.—N.B, when 
you come to see me, mount up to the top of the stairs— 
| hope you are not asthmatical—and come in flannel, 
for it’s pure airy up there. And bring your glass, and I 
will shew you the Surrey Hills) My bed faces the river, 
© as by perking up upon my haunches, and supporting 
my carcass with my elbows, without much wrying my 
neck, I can see the white sails glide by the bottom of the 
King’s Bench walks as I lie in my bed, An excellent 
“iptoe prospect in the best room;—casement windows, 
With small panes, to look more like a cottage, Mind, I 
have got no bed for you, that’s flat; sold it to pay 
‘*penses of moving. The very bed on which Manning 
lay; the friendly, the mathematical Manning! How 

ly does it remind me of the interesting Otway ! 
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‘ The very bed which on thy marriage night gaye thee 
into the arms of Belvidera, by the coarse hand of ruffians,’ 
(upholsterers’ men,) &c. My tears will not give me leave 
to go on. Buta bed I will get you, Manning, en ¢on- 
dition you will be my day guest. . . ° 

«“ When shall I catch a glimpse of your honest face-to- 
face countenance again? Your fine dogmatical, sceptical 
face, by punch-light ? Oh! one glimpse of the human face, 
and shake of the human hand, is better than whele reams 
of this cold, thin correspondence; yea, of more worth 
than all the letters that have sweated the fingers of sen- 
sibility, from Madame Sévigne te Sterne and Shenstone. 

‘** Coleridge is settled with his wife and the young phi- 
losopher at Keswick, with the Wordsworths. They have 
contrived to spawn a new volume of lyrical ballads, 
which is to see the light in about a month, and causes no 
little excitement in the terary world.” 

His inherent love of London, of “ a town life 
and a hot supper,” breaks out continually. Of 
his lakeish friends he says, at one time— 

‘*J must confess that I am not romance-bit about 
Nature. The earth, and sea, and sky, (when all is said, ) 
is but as a house to dwellin. If the inmates be courte- 
ous, and good liquors flow like the conduits at an oid 
coronation, if they can talk sensibly, and feel properly, 
I have no need to stand staring upon the gilded looking« 
glass, (that strained my friend’s purse strings in the 
purchase.) nor his five-shilling print over the mantle- 
piece of old Nabbs the carrier, (which only betrays his 
false taste.) Just as important to me (in a sense) is all 
the furniture of my world; eye-pampering, but satisfies 
no heart. Streets, streets, streets, markets, theatres, 
churches, Covent Gardens, shops sparkling with pretty 
faces of industrious milliners, neat sempstresses, ladies 
cheapening, gentlemen behind counters lying, authors in 
the street with spectacles, (you may know them by their 
gait,) lamps lit at night, pastry-cook and silver-smith 
shops, beautiful Quakers of Pentonville, noise of coaches, 
drowsy cry of mechanic watchmen at night, with bucks 
reeling home drunk ; if you happento wake at midnight, 
cries of fire, and stop thief; inns of court, with their 
learned air, and halls, and butteries, just like Cambridge 
colleges; old book-stalls, * Jeremy Taylors,’ * Burtons 
on Melancholy,’ and ‘Religio Medicis,’ on every stall, 
These are thy pleasures, O I.ondon with-the-many-sins! 
O city abounding in » for these may Keswick and 
her giant brood go hanz !”” 


_ More finely, he remarks to Wordsworth, in 
answer to an invitation to visit the Lakes :— 


“ Separate from the pleasure of your company, | don’t 
now care if I never see a mountain in my life. I have 





| passed all my days in London, until | have formed as 


many and intense local attachments, as any of you moun. 
taineers can have done with dead nature, The lighted 
shops of the Strand and Fleet Street, the innumerable 
trades, tradesmen, and customers, coaches, waggons, play- 
houses; all the bustle and wickedness round about Co. 
vent Garden; the watchmen, drunken scenes, rattles ; 
life awake, if you awake, at all hours of the night; the 
impossibility of being dull in Fleet Street; the crowds, 
the very dirt and mud, the sun shining upon houses and 
pavements, the print-shops, the old book-stalls, parsons 
cheapening books, coffee-houses, steams of soups from 
kitchens, the pantomimes—-London itself a pantomime 
and a masquerade—all these things work themselves into 
my mind, and feed me without a power of satiating me. 
The wonder of these sights impels me into night-walks 
about her crowded streets, and I often shed tears in the 
motley Strand from fulness of joy at so much life. All 
these emotions must be strange to you ; so are your rural 
emotions tome, But consider, what must I have been 
doing all my life, not to have lent great portions of my 
heart with usury to such scenes?” 


As much as he loved London, he hated poli- 
tics and all public affairs ; nor, to say the truth, 
did he—from all that appears—apart from his 
personal friends, the enjoyments of literary 
taste, and a strong relish of creature-com- 
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forts, take much interest in any of the grand | 


concerns of life or of the human race. In this 
he afforded a remarkable contrast to his more 
ardent and speculative friends, Hazlitt, Godwin, 
and, in their ‘hot youth,” Southey and Cole- 
ridge. He would have made society merrier 
and wiser ; but then to reform or improve it, was 
no business of his. Ata period of great public 
distress, and almost of famine, he writes :— 

‘* My private goings on are orderly as the movemeits 
of the spheres, and stale as their music to angeis’ ears. 
Poblic affairs—except as they touch upon me, and so 
turn into private—I cannot whip up my mind to feel 
any interest in. IT grieve, indeed, that War, and Nature, 
and Mr Pitt, that hangs up in Liovya’s best parlour, 





should have conspired to call up three necessarics, simple | 


commoners as our fathers knew them, into the upper 
house of luxuries —bread, and becr, and coals, Manning. 
tut as to France and Frenchmen, and the Abbe Sieyes 
and his constitutions, I cannot make these present tines 
present to me.” 

A very humorous, and yet feeling letter, records 
the speedy and deep damnation of Godwin's 
drama, “ Antonio,” to which Lamb furnished the 
epilogue. His own “John Woodvil,” neglected 
hy Kemble, and treated with unpardonable 
insolence by the Edinburgh Reviewers, might 
have inspired him with a fellow-feeling. For 
‘those self-constituted judges,” then first exer- 
cising with “ gay recklessness,” power at once 


usurped and irresponsible, Mr Talfourd labours 





“‘*Goody Two Shoes’ is almost out of print, M, 
Barbauld’s stuii has banished all the old classics of the stn 
sery; and the shopman at Newbery’s hardly deigned sh 
reach them off an old exploded corner of a shelf, when 
Mary asked for them. Mrs B.'s and Mis Trimme;’; 
nonsense lay in piles about. Kuowledge insignifican: 
and vapid as Mrs B,’s books convey, it seems, must come 
to a child in the shape of knowledge, and his empt 
noddle must be turned with conceit of his own power 
when he has learnt that a horse is an animal, and Billy 
is better than a horse, and such like: instead of that 
beautiful interest in wild tales which made the child . 
man, while all the time he suspected himself to be no 
bigger than a child. Science has succeeded to poetry, no 
less in the little walks of cuildren than with men, 4, 
there no possibility of averting this sore evil? Thin 
of what you would have been now, if, instead of bejy. 
fed with tales and old wives’ fables in childhood, you 
had been crammed with geography and natural history ! 
Hang them !—I mean the cursed reasoning crew, those 
blights and blasts ofall that is human in man and child,” 


Ay, and all that is spiritual in man and child, 
Since it has been discovered that Goldsmith is 
probably the author of *‘ Goody Two Shoes,” we 


hope that a new and highly embellished edition 


of that classic will speedily appear. 

For many years of his life, Lamb was a slave 
to his pipe. Of “the fiendJy traitress” tobacea, 
he was continually taking leave, and as often was 
he lured back by her enchantments. Once he 


_ took his formal farewell, in the verses published 


hard to find excuses or pleas in palliation ; very | 


charitably concluding—** There certainly was no 
malice or desire to give pain in all this ; it was 
merely the result of the thoughtless adoption, 
by lads of gaiety and talent, of the old critical 
canons of the monthly reviews, which had been 
accustomed to damn all works of unpatronized 
genius in a more summary way, and after a 
duller fashion.” We demur to this sweeping 


accusation against the superannuated montlilies ; | 


but, at all events, the chief of those ‘‘ gay, 
reckless lads,” Mr Jeffrey, was, by this time, 
veering on the wrong side of thirty ; and his 
associates long past the age of Jegal discretion. 
Their condemnation ought, therefore, to be held 
irremissible ; their rank offences, incapable of an 


among his poems—in sending which to Words- 
worth and Miss Wordsworth, he writes :— 

‘* J have had it in my head to do it these two years, but 
tobacco stood in its own light when it gave me head. 
aches that prevented my singing its praises. Now you 
have got it, you have got all my store, for I have abso- 
lutely not another line. No more has Mary. We have 
nobody about ua that cares for poetry, and who will 
rear grapes when he shall be the scle eater? Perhaps, 
if yuu encourage us to shew you what we may wiile, 


_ we may do something now and then before we absolutely 


extenuation, in warning to all other hasty youths 


that may be tempted, by impunity, to follow in 
their track. It is not enough that the world 
has, in every remarkable instance, silently re- 
versed the past judgments of the Edinburgh 
critics youth-head. The fact ought to be kept 
in view, to teach other critics caution, to whom 
tiature has denied large sympathies and fine 
instincts ; and to give them, if not sensibility and 
reverence, vet decent manners, 

This article must necessarily be as rambling 
as the book it describes ; and that book, consist- 
ing almost wholly of letters, is as little method- 
ical as can well be imagined. Like Sir Walter 
Scott, and, indeed, every man of true yenius, Lamb 
disliked the modern dry, matter-of-fact, imagi- 
nation-starving system of what is called ra/ional 
education. Lypon one occasion, he sent some 
childrens books to Keswick, for the use of 


forget the quantity of an English line, for want of prac. 
tice,” 

About the close of 1805, his correspondence 
began with Hazlitt. They had been acquainted 
for some time. His letters are gossiping and 
confidential, like those of a man who had sat long, 
often, and recently on the side of the fire 
opposite his correspondent, and understood all 
the moods of his mind. A postscript contains the 
first announcement of his damned farce of “Mr 


_ 


“N.B. Have taken a 1oom at three shillings a-week, 
to be in between five and eight at night, to avoid my 
nocturnal, alias knock-eternal visiters. The first fruits 


of my retirement has been a farce which to manager (- 





Coleridge's son, Hartley, then a mere child. | 


He says :— 


morrow. Wish my ticket luck. God bless you—and do 
write.” 

Sportively he anticipated its brilliant success, 
and gaily, on its damnation, he «¢onsoled his 
friends, with a century of puns, for the wreck of 
his dramatic hopes.” Long afterwards, in Wr't- 
ing to his friend Manning, at Canton, and de- 
scribing his later literary pursuits, he says:?— 

“So I go creeping on, since I was lamed with that 
cursed fall from off the top of Drury-lane Theatre it 
the pit, something more than a year ago, However, I 
have been free of the house ever since, and the house ws 
pretty free with me upon that occasion. Hang 'e@ how 
they hissed ! it was not a hiss neither, but a sort of a 
frantic yell, like a congregation of mad geese, with roar 
ing sometimes like bears, mows and mops like apes, 3o™ 
times snakes, that hiss’d me into madness, "Twe like 5é 


Wi 


try 





authony’s temptations. Mercy on us, that God should 
swe his favourite children, men, mouths to speak with, to 
jacourse rationally, to promise smoothly, to flatter ayree- 
bly, to encourage warmly, to counsel! wisely, to sing with, 
wo drink with, and to kiss with, and that they should turn 
them into mouths of adders, bears, wolves, hyenas, and 
whistle Jike tempests, and emit breath through them 
ike di-tillutions of aspic poison, to asperse and vilify the 
‘qnocent labours of their fellow-creatures who are de- 
jrons to please them! ffeaven be pleased to make the 
ww rot out ot them all, therefore! Make them a 
repreach, and all that pass by them to foll out their 
ronene at them !” 

His principal achievement at this period, was 
the “Specimens of the Dramatists.” 

There is much of the sprightly ease and grace 
af De Sevigne in some of the letters to Manning, 
) China, with whom he seems to feel as much at 
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“ Whatever thon haat been told to the contrary by 
designing friends, who perhaps inquired carelessly, or 
did not inquire at all, in hope of saving their money, 
there is a stock of *‘ Remorse’ on hand, enough, as Pople 
conjectures, for seven years’ consumption ; judging from 
experience of the last two years. Methinks it makes for 
the benefit of sound literature, that the best books do 
not always go off best. Inquire in seven years’ time for 
the * Rokebys’ and the ‘ Laras,’ and where shall they be 
found ?—fluttering fragmentally in some thread-paper— 
whereas thy * Wallenstein,’ and thy * Remorse,” are safe 
on Longman’s or Pople’s shelves, as in some Bodleian : 
there they shall remain ; no need of a chain to hold them 
tast—perhaps for ages—tall copies—and people shan't 
run about hunting for them as in old Ezra‘s shrievalty 


_ they did for a Bible, almost without effect, till the great. 
| great-grand-niece (by the mother’s side) of Jeremiah or 


home as if only the length of a street divided | 


them. 


“Dran MaNnninc,—When JT last wrote you, IT was | 


m lodgings. I am now in chambers, No. 4, Inner. 
Temple Lave, where I should be happy to see you any 
evening. Bring any of your friends, the Mandarins, 
wih you. I have two sitting-rooms: I call them so 
par excellence, for you may stand, or loll, or lean, or 
try any posture in them, but they are best for sitting ; 
net eqnatting down Japanese fashion, but the more deco- 
rous mode which European usage has consecrated. I 
have two of these rooms on the third floor, and five 
sleeping, cooking, &c. rooms, on the fourth floor. In 


my best room is a choice collection of the werks of | 


Hogarth, an English painter of some humour. In my 
next best are shelves containing a small, but well-chosen 
lidrary. My best room commands a court, in which 
tiere are trees and a pump, the water of which is excel- 
leat cold, with brandy and not very insipid without. 
Here I hope to set up my test, and not to quit till Mr 
Powell, the undertaker, gives me notice that I may have 
possession of my last lodging. He lets lodgings for 
single gentlemen. [ sent you a parcel of books by my 
last to give you some idea of the state of European lite- 
rature, « . 6 « » «© Holcroft had finished his life 
when I wrote to you, and Hazlitt has since finished his 
fe; Ido not mean his own life, but he has finished a 
ife of Hotcroft, which is going to piess. Tuthill is 
Doctor Tuthill. IT continue Mr Lamb . . . . A 
(oustable in Salisbury Cathedral was telling me that 
dght poople dined at the top of the spire of the cathedral, 
upon which I remarked, that they inust be very sharp 
st, But in general I cultivate the reasoning part of my 
wind more than the imaginative.” 

Mr Talfourd shewslessleniency tothe late editor 
of the Quarterly, than to the petulancies of the 
Ldinburgh Reviewers ; but, indeed, Gifford’s ma- 
‘gnant attacks deserved much severer reprehen- 
“ou. ILis malice is rightly imputed, not to poli- 
tiea] animosity, though Lamb was associated with 
Hunt and Hazlitt, but to meaner and more endur- 
ing feelings— 

The peculiar expression of the distaste of a small 
‘ough acute mind for an original power which it could 
Ww appreciate, and which disturbed the conventional 
“Gauons of which it was master. 





Lamb took laughing revenge for the Reviewer's | 


“Tences, in a sonnet addressed by Saint Crispin 
‘oMk Girvorn. None of these things seem to 
‘ave damped his spirits, or impaired his taste for 
‘ke harmless pleasures and good things of life. 

Lamb had a happy knack of frankly telling an 
pleasant truth, in a manner which took away 
ae sting. Coleridge had probably been inquiring 
at him about the sale of his poems, when his 
‘neud, seeing no good in concealing the truth, 
“Tote to him, (August 1414) :— 





Ezekiel (which was it?) remembered something of a 
book, with odd reading in it, that used to lie in the green 
closet in her aunt .ludith’s bedchamber.”’ 

In the beginning of 1815, Mr Talfourd’s eager 
desire to become acquainted with his neighbour tn 
the Temple, the author of “ John Woodvil” and 
‘* Rosamund Grey,” was gratified. The duties 
or studies of Mr Talfourd did not permit him to 
meet Lamb at dinner, by invitation, and in the 
house of a common friend; but, as soon as re- 
leased from business, he went, through sleet and 
show, at, ten o'clock at night, to catel a part- 
ing glimpse of the delightful writer, the future 
Lelia. 

There was Lamb, preparing to depart; but he stayed 
half-an-hour in kindness to me, and then accompanied 
me to our common home—the Temple. 

Methinks I zee him before me now, as he appeared 
then, and as he continued, with searcely any perceptible 
alteration to me, during the twenty years of intimacy 
which followed, and were closed by his death A light 
frame, so fragile that it seemed as if a breath would 
overthrow it, clad in clerk-like black, was surmounted 
by ahead of form and expression the most noble and 
sweet, His black hair curled crisply about an expanded 
forehead ; his eyes, softly brown, twinkled with varying 
expression, though the prevalent feeling was sad; and 
the nose slightly curved, and delicately carved at the 
nostril, with the lower outline of the face regularly oval, 
completed a head which was finely placed on the should- 
ers, and gave importance, and even Cignity, to a diminut- 
ive and shadowy stem. Who shall describe his counte- 
nance—catch its quivering sweetness—and fix it for ever 
in words’ There are none, alas! to answer the vain 
desire of friendship. Deep thought, striving with 
humour; the lines of suffering wreathed into cordial 
mirth; and a smile of painful sweetness, present an 
image to the mind it can as little describe as lose, His 
personal appearance and manner are not unfilly cha- 
racterised by what he himself says in one of his letters 
to Manning of Braham—“a compound of the Jew, the 
gentleman, and the angel."” He took my urm, and we 
walked to the Temple, Lamb stammering out fine re- 
marks as we walked; and when we reached his staircase, 
he detained me with an urgency which would not be 
denied, and we mounted to the top story, where an old 
petted servant, called Becky, was ready to receive us, 
We were soon seated before a cheerful fire; hot water 
and its better adjuncts were beside us; and Lamb in- 
sisted on my sitting with him while he smoked “ one 
pipe’’—for, alas! for poor human nature !—he had re- 
sumed his acquaintance with his “ fair traitress.” How 


often the pipe and the glasses were replenished, 1 will 


not undertake to disclose; but I can never forget the 
conversation ; though the first, it was more solemn, and 
in higher mood, than any I ever after bed with Lam 

through the whole of our friendship. Hew it took such 
a turn between two strangers, one of them a lad of not 
quite twenty, I cannot tell; but so it happewed. We 
discoursed then of life and death, and our anticipation 
of a world beyond the grave. Lamb spoke of these 
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awful themes with the simplest piety, but expressed his 
own fond cleavings to life—to all well-known accustomed 
things—and a shivering (not shuddering) sense of that 
which is to come, which he so finely indicated in his 
“ New Year's Eve,” vears afterwards. It was two 
o’clock before we parted, when Lamb gave me a hearty 
jnvitation to renew my visit at pleasure; but two or 
three months elapsed before J saw him again. 

Inthe meanwhile, Mr Talfourd had written an 
essay in a periodical work, ‘ On the Chief Liv- 
ing Poets,” in which he highly extolled Lamb. 
He treats this juvenile attempt with extreme 
lightness, and, indeed, abuses it in good set 
terms ; but let it be, as he says, “a shallow out- 
pouring of young enthusiasm, in fine words, which 
it mistakes fur thoughts,” we should augur far 
better things from this deep reverence, this indis- 
criminating fervent admiration, than from the 
cleverest sneering flippancies that ever ‘gay, 
reckless lads” endited. Lamb, at all evcnts, 
admired the young critic who first recognised his 
title to take place among the poets ; and, asa rich 
rewerd, ina short time afterwards, he, one day, 
while the juvenile critic's heart palpitated with 
niingled emotions, said, ‘* Wordsworth, give me 
Jeave to introduce to you my only admirer.” 
While individuals and rival publications are now 
asserting priority in discovery of the new power 
revealed in Wordsworth’s poetry, the author of 
© Yon’—the youth of 1811-153, whom Lamb 
names “ our voung critic’—should not, we think, 
be passed over in silence. 

There is nothing more attractive in these 
volumes than the description of those golden 
Wednesday nights—‘ evenings worthy of the 
geds!"—when Lamb, the grace and “ solder of 
society,’ drew so many lights around his genial 
hearth. Those brilliant evenings are thus intro- 
duced, some seasons, we presume, after their 
institution :— 

The years which Lamb passed in his chambers in Inner 
Temple-lane were, perhaps, the happiest of his life. His 
salary was considerably augmented, his fame as an author 
was rapidly extending ; he resided near the spot which 
he best loved ; and was surrounded by a motley group of 
attached friends, same of them imen of rarest parts, and 
all strongly attached to him and to his sister, Here the 
glory of his Wednesday nights shone torth in its greatest 
lustre. If vou did not meet there the favourites of for. 
tune—authors whose works bore the highest price in 
Paternoster ow, and who glittered in the circles of 
fashion—you might find those who had thought most 
cceply, fect most keenly, and were destined to produce the 
most lasting intlnences on the literature and manners of 
Uie age. There Hazlitt, sometimes kindling into fierce 
passion at any mention of the great reverses of his idol 
Napoleon, at other times basifally enunciated the finest 
criticism on art; or dwelt with genial iteration on a pas- 
sage in Chaucer; or, fresh from the theatre, expatiated 
on some how instance of energy in Kean, or reluctantly 
conceded a greatness to Kemble 3 or detected some popu. 
Jar fallacy with the fairest and the subtlest reasoning. 
Phere Godwin, as he played his quiet rubber, or benig- 
nantly joined in the gossip of the day, sat an object of 
curiosity and wonder to the stranger, who had been at 
one time shocked or charmed with his high speculation, 
and at another aweestruck by the force aud craphic power 
of his novels, There Coleridge sometimes, thouch rarely, 
took his seat ;—and then the genial hubbub of voices was 
still; critics, plilosophers, and poets were coutented to 
listen ; and toil-worn lawyers, clerks from the India 
liouse, and members of the Stock Exchange, grew ro- 
mantic while he spoke, Laimb ured to say that he was 


| 
| 
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inferior then to what he had been in his youth; but Tean 
searcely believe it; at least there is nothing in his eari 

writing which gives any idea of the richness of his ming 
so lavishly poured out at this time in his happiest moods, 


The first time T met him, which was on one of those 
Wednesday evenings, Wwe quitted the party together, be. 
tween one and two in the morning ; Coleridge took r 
arm, and led me, nothing loath, at a very gentle pace, to 
his lodgings, at the Gloucester Coffee-house, pouring into 
my ear the whole way an argument by which he songht 
to reconcile the doctrines of Necessity and Free.yii) 
winding on through a golden maze of exquisite illustra. 
tion ; but finding no end, except with the termination o; 
that (to me) enchanted walk. ‘ ‘ ‘ Men 
of “ great mark and likelihood” attended those delightful 
suppers, Where the utmost freedom prevailed—ineludiy 
politicians of every grade, from Godwin up to the editor 
of the “ New Times.”’ 

Hazlitt has alluded cen amore to these meetings, in hig 
Essay * On the Conversation of Authors,” and hag re. 
ported one of the most remarkable discussions whic) 
graced them in his Essay “ On Persons one would wish 
to have scen.” 

In the course of his easy, san-souci, yet some. 
what cautious career, Lamb had asingle and me. 
morable controversy. It was with Southey, who 
spoke of him and his friends in an article in The 
Quarterly Review, ina manner which, if it really 
meant no mischief, was certainly calculated to do 
harm beth to the character of Lamb and the sale 
of his work, to which it referred. We confess that 
we admire Lamb more under the generous im. 
pulse which made him pen the retort courteous, 
than when he afterwards retracted so far as to 
suppress it in all the future editions of his 
works. It was extremely well-judged in Mr Tal. 
fourd to preserve this piece, which, in manly feel. 
ing, noble sincerity, and courageous love of truth, 
we consider superior to anything that Lamb has 
written. Ife required something to rouse him 
from his epicurean, sunshiny repose, and the 
dogmatism, and narrow, oblique views, and cap- 
tious remarks of his old friend Southey supplied 
the stimulus in the article alluded to, upon “ The 
Progress of Infidelity.” At first, Lamb resolved 
not to retort; as he mentioned to Bernard Bar- 
ton, the Quaker poet, to whom many of the letters 
inthe second volume are addressed ; but he did 
better. Many of the hits dealt to Mr Southey 
are of the most exquisite wit ; yet the earnest 
truth of this memorable epistle surpasses its 
poignant humour. In speaking of degrees of 
belief, and to an orthodox high-churchman, he 


says— 


Some (and such have been accounted the safest divines) 
have shrunk from pronouncing upon the final state of 
any man; nor dare they pronounce the case of Judas to 
be desperate, Others (with stronger optics) as plainly as 
with the eye of flesh, shall behold a given kin7 in bliss, 
and a given chamberlain in torment; even to the efer- 
nising of acast of the eye in the latter, his own sell 
mocked and good humouredly-borne deformity on earth, 
but supposed to aggravate the uncouth and hideous ¢%- 
pression of his pangs in the other place. That one maa 
can presume s9 far, and that another would with shad- 
dering disclaim such confidences, is, 1 believe, an efiect of 
the nerves purely, 

If in either of these papers, or elsewhere, I have beea 
betrayed into some levities—not affronting the sanctuary, 
but glancing perhaps at some of the out-skirts and &- 
treme edges, the debateable land between the holy 
the profane regions—(for the admixture of man's inve® 
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twisting themselves with the name of the religion 
elf, has artfully made it difficult to touch even the 
glloy, without, in some men estimation, soiling the fine 
sidveif I have sported within the purlieus of serious 
y etter—it was, [ dare say, a humour-—be not startled, 
jrewhich I have unwittingly derived from yourself, 
You have all your life been making a jest of the Devil. 
Not of the scriptural meaning of that dark essence— 
personal or allegorical ; for the nature is no where plainly 
delivercd, I acquit you of intentional irreverence, But 
indeed you have made wonderfully free with, and been 
mighty pleasant upon, the popular idea and attributes of 
sim, A noble Lord, your brother visionary, has scarcely 
‘aken greater liberties with the material keys and 
merely Catholic notion of St Peter, You have flattered 
him in prose : you have chanted him in goodly odes. You 
nave been his jester; volunteer laureat, and self-elected 
court poet to Beelzebud, 

“You have never ridiculed, I believe, what you thought 
9 be religion, but you are always girding at what some 
pious, but perhaps mistaken folks, think to ‘e so. For 
this reason I am sorry to hear that you are engaged 
upon a life of George Fox. [ know you will fall into 
the error of intermixing some comic stuff with your 
vrivuspess: The Quakers tremble at the subject in your 
hands, The Methodists are shy of you, upon account 
of their founder .... But, above all, our Popish brethren 
are most in your debt. The errors of that church have 
proved a fruitful source to your scoffing vein. Their 
Legend has been a golden one to you. And here your 
friends, sir, have noticed a notable incon-istency. To 
the imposing rites, the solemn penances, devout austeri- 
tes of that communion; the affecting though erring 
piety of their hermits; the silence and solitude of the 
Chartreux—their crossings, their holy waters—their Vir- 
gin, avd their saints—to these, they say, you have been 
indebted fur the best feelings and the richest imagery of 
rour Epic poetry. You have drawn copious drafts upon 
Loretto. We thought at one time you were going post 
‘o Rome—but that in the facetious commentaries, which 
it isyour custom to append so plentifully, and (some 
say) injudiciously, to your Joftiest performances in this 
kind, you spurn the uplifted toe, which you but just now 
semed to court ; leave his Holiness in the lurch; and 
thew him a fair pair of Protestaut heels under your 
Romish vestment. When we think you already at the 
weset, suddenly a violent cro:s wind blows you trais- 


eye 


0D. 


« «Pon thousand leagues awry 

‘Then might we see 

Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers, tost 

And flutter’d into rags ; then reliques, beads, 

Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls, 

The sport of winds,’ 
Yon pick up pence by shewing the hallowed bones, 
strine, and crucifix; and you take money a second time 
oy exposing the trick of them afterwards. You carry 
your Verse to Castle Angelo for sale in a morning; and, 
‘wiiter than a pedler can transmute his pach, you are at 
Canerbury with your prose ware before night. 

“Sir, is it that [ dislike you in this merry vein ? 
The very reverse. No countenance becomes an intelli. 
cent jest better than yourown. It is your grave aspect, 
‘sen you look awful upon your poor friends, which I 
Would deprecate. 

“In more than one place, if I mistake not, you have 
Seen pleased to compliment me at the expense of my 
mpanions. [cannot accept your compliment at such 
* price. The upbraiding a man’s poverty naturally 
mikes him look about him, to see whether he be so poor 
‘Oderd 28 he is presumed to be. Yon have put me upon 
‘ounting my riches. Really, sir, I did not know I was 
‘wealthy in the article of friendships.” 











_ Lam oes over the golden bead-roll of his 
tends with becoming pride, and enters upon 
‘ke defence of the author of “ Rimini,” whom 
“uthey had deliberately singled out for attack ; 
lint having, hy this time, expiated his careless 
sbservations on that immaculate personage, the 
Prince Regent, and his bold writings in behalf of 
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popular rights, by fine, imprisonment, ruin, and 
exile. In excuse for herding with such publi- 
cans and sinners as Leigh Hunt, Lamb finely 
remarks— 

‘* It is an error more particularly incident to persons 
of the correctest principles and habits, to seclude theme. 
selves from the rest of mankind, as from another species ; 
and form into knots and clubs. The best people, herd- 
ing thus exclusively, are in danger of contracting a nar- 
rownese. Heatand cold, dryness and moisture, in the 
natural world, do not fly asunder, to split the globe into 
sectarian parts and separations; but mingling, as they 
best may, correct the maliguity of any single predomin- 
ance. ‘The analogy holds, | suppose, in the moral world, 
[fall the good people were to ship themselves off to Terra 
Incognita, what, in humanity's naine, is to become of the 
refuse ? If the persons whom I have chiefly in view, 
have not pushed matters to this extremity yet, they carry 
them as far as they can go. Instead of mixing with the 
infidel and the freethinker—in the room of opening a 
negociation, to try at least to find out at which gate the 
error entered—they huddle close together, in a weak fear 
of infection, like that pusillanimous underling in Spen- 
ser-— 

*©« This is the wandering wood, this Error's den ; 
A monster vile, whom God and man does hate: 


Theretore, L reed, beware. Fly, fly, quoth then 
The fearful Dwarf. 


And, if they be writers in orthodox journals—-addressing 
themselves only to the irritable passions of the unbeliever 
—they proceed in a safe system of strengthening the 
strong hands, and confirming the valiant knees; of con. 
verting the already converted, and proselyting their own 
party.”” 

This is an accurate description of full two. 
thirds of the party writing of all times. 

In this work we are glad to find the editor 
speaking handsomely of two grossly misrepre- 
sented, and, as we believe, calumniated indivi- 
duals, Holereft and Hone. Of the former, 
Lam) manfully says, in his letter to Southey— 
and, in 1823, the expression of such opinions did 
require courage— 

‘¢T own I could never think so considerably of myself 
as to decline the socicty of an agreeable or worthy man 
upon difference of opinion only. The impediments and 
the facilitations to a sound belief are various and inscru- 
table as the heart of man. Some believe upon weak 
principles. Others cannot feel the efficacy of the strongest. 
One of the most candid, most upright, and single-mean- 
ing men I ever knew, was the late Thomas Holcroft, I 
believe he never said one thing and meant another, in his 
life; and, as near as J] can guess, he never acted other. 
wise than with the most scrupulous attention to con. 
science. Ought we to wish the character false, for the 
sake of a hollow compliment to Christianity 7” 

The noble eulegium upon Hazlitt, from whom 
he had been estranged by “ evil days and evil 
tongues,” is contained in the same letter. It is 
very well-known ; but we have pleasure in re. 
peating the close, as it leads to one of the hap- 
piest retorts made to the self-complacent Church- 
man and dogmatic critic, converted from the 
early heresies of democracy into the worshipper 
of power :— 

* J] should belie my own conscience if I said less than 
that | think W. H. to be, im his natural and healthy 
state, one of the wisest and finest spirits breathing, Se 
far from being ashamed of that intimacy which was be- 
twixt us, it is my boast that I was able for so many years 
to have preserved it entire; and [ think I shall go to my 
grave without finding, or expecting to find, such another 
companion, But I toiget my manuers—you will pardon 
me, sir. I return to the correspondence. 

“Sir, you were pleased (you know where) to invite me 
to a compliance with the wholesome forms and doctrines 
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of the Church of England. I take your advice with as 
wuch, kindness as it was meant. Bot 1 must think the 
invitation rather more kind than seasonable. I am a 
Dissenter. The last sect with which you can remember 
me to have made common profession were the Unitarians. 
You would think it not very pertinent, if (fearing that all 
was not well with you,) I were gravely to invite yon 
(for a remedy) to attend with me a course of Mr Bel- 
sham’s lectures at Hackney. 

**Shew the poor that you can sometimes think of 
them in some other light than as mutineers and malcon- 
tents. Conciliate them, by such kind methods, to their 
superiors, civil and ecclesiastical. Stop the mouths of 
the railers; and suffer your old friends, upon the old 
terms, again to honour and admire you,” 

The effect of this noble letter is somewhat 
marred by special matter introduced concern- 
ing petty abuses of the Church. Southey was, 
it appears, not in the least offended by this let- 
ter. How should he, unless the truth, stated 


with spirit, but without bitterness, offends? The 


Laureate must have felt that Lamb had the best | 
| the family of the deeeased, is a beautiful epeci- 


_ men of simple pathos. 


of the case, whether as an aggrieved individual 
or a magnanimous friend. 


The letters to Bernard Barton, though, as a_ 
deaf Richard,” the son, “ looking doubly stu. 


whole, not the most interesting of Lamb's epistles, 
contain some of his best flights, and much of that 


tinguishes his writings. 
like Lamb, was tied down to the desk for many 
hours a-day, had, at one time, been complaining, 
we suppose, of his liver, and of the consequences 
of sedentary eccupations, Lamb administers con.. 
solation in this laughing vein :— 

‘© 1] know many that are always ailing of it, and live 
on to a good old age. I know a merry fellow (you 
partly know him) who, when his medical] adviser told him 
he had drunk away all that part, congratulated himself 
(now his liver was gone) that he should be the longest 
iiver of the two. 


‘‘ The best way in these cases is to keep yourself as 
ignorant as you can, as ignorant as the world was hefore | 
Galen, of the entire inner construction of the animal | 


man; not to be conscious of a midriff; to hold kidneys 
(save those of sheep and swine) to bean agreeable fiction ; 


not to know whereabout the gall grows; to account the | 


ci:culation of the blood a mere idle whim of Harvey's ; 
to acknowledge no mechanism not visible. For, once fix 
the seat of your disorder, and your fancies flux into it 
like so many bad humours. Those medical gentry choose 
each his favourite part: one takes the lungs, another the 
aforesaid liver, and refers to that whatever in the animal 
economy is amiss. Above all, use exercise, take a little 
more spirituous liquors, learn to smoke, continue to keep 
a good conscience, and avoid tamperings with hard terms 
of art—viscosity, scirrhosity, and those bugbears by which 
simple patients are scared into their graves, Believe the 
general sense of the mercantile world, which holds that 
desks are not deadly. It is the mind, good B.B., and not 
the limbs, that taints by long sitting. Think of the 
patience of tailors, think how long the Lord Chancellor 
sits, think of the brooding hen! I protest 1 cannot 
auswer thy sister's kind inquiry,” 

About this time, Hood the Comic was added 
to the number of Lamb’s congenial friends ; 
among whom, also, were Munden the comedian, 
and the Miss Kelly. He had now been emanci- 
pated from the life-long thraldom of Leaden- 
Hall Street, and allowed to retire for life, upon 
the handsome pension of £450, from which £9 
were deducted for a provision to his sister, should 
she survive him, He wrote a fine, natural, and 








| independence of a lodger. 
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characteristic letter to Wordsworth, deserihj 

his feelings upon his release. Mr Talfonra 
questions if he was, upon the whole, the happier 
for the change, once the novelty was over, Hy 
lost a pet grievance, which had, in thirty-three 


_ years, become almost an enjoyment ; and found 
_ more leisure than he knew how toemploy. I¢ ws. 


a blessing to him, when the kind desire of assjc¢. 


_ing Mr Hone, sent him regularly, ofiice-fashion, 


to the British Museum fer a few hours every 
morning, to hunt up the “ Garrick Plays,” from 
which he drew the materials of a series of papers 
that appeared in Hone’s charming miscelanjex. 
Early in January 1826, he lost an old friend ang 
endeared familiar—‘* his own friend and his 
father’s friend.” ‘This person, named Norris. 
held an office in the Temple, and with him Lom 
had spent every Christmas from his boyhood, 
The letter which he wrote upon this occasion, 
for the purpose of interesting the benchers in 


He describes the death- 
bed ; the wife and daughters around it ; “ poor 


pified,” and all seeming “ as if they had been 


whimsical and piquant combination of drollery | sitting there for a week.” 


and humour, with the soundest sense, which dis- . 7 oe 
The Quaker poet, who _ ing was impossible in that mute chamber. 
bd b 


| | hope it is all over with him. 


‘“*T could only reach out a hand to Mrs Norris. Speak. 
By this time 
In him I have a loss the 
world cannot make up. He was my friend and my 
father’s friend all the life I can remember. I seem to 
have made foolish friendships ever since. Those are 
friendships which outlive a second generation. Old asT 
am waxing, in his eyes I was still the child he first knew 
me. To the last, he called meCharley. J have none lo 
call me Charley now. He was the last link that bound 
me to the Temple.”’ 

The whole sketch is admirable, but we can go 
no farther. On his emancipation, or shortly 
after it, Lamb settled at Enfield. But even this 
modification of London scarcely suited him, and 
the dignity of a housekeeper, known for the first 
time, did not make up for the lost freedom and 
He and his sister 


afterwards boarded with an old couple at En. 
field ; but cnnui seems to have pursued him. 
One might fancy that he took a peculiar pleasure 
in teasing Wordsworth with his longing after 
the delights of London, from mirthful mockery 
of the poet’s love of the solitude of the meoun- 
tains. At Enfield, or in the country, winter was 


more tolerable than summer, because— . 
‘Among one’s books at one’s fire by candle, one is 
soothed into an oblivion that one is not in the country; 
but with the light the green fields retura, till I gaze, and 
in a calenture can plunge myself into Si Giles’. Oh, let 
no native Londoner imagine that health, and rest, and 
innocent occupation, interchange of converse sweet, 
recreative study, can make the country anything better 
than altogether odious and detestable. A garden was the 
primitive prison, till man, with Promethean felicity and 
boldness, luckily sinned himself out of it, Thence fel- 
lowed Babylon, Nineveh, Venice, London, haberdasbers 
goldsmiths, taverns, playhouses, satires, epigt ams, PU" 
these all came in on the town part, and the thither 
of innocence. Man found out inventions. . : 
A newspaper is the single gleam of comfort I ree 
here; it comes from rich Cathay with tidings of man 
kind.” , 
While Lamb was residing at Enfield, Swit 
then going his rounds, visited his neighbour 
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He tskes a peculiar view of this new symptom 
of the march of society ; seeing the whole present 
extent of the mischief; but unable to compre- 
,and the result, or how the revengeful boor is 
to be converted into the enlightened, happy, and 


therefore peaceful citizen. 
« [¢ was never good times in England since the poor be- 
to speculate upon their condition, Formerly they 
jogged on with as little reflection as horses. The whistl- 
ing ploughman went cheek by jowl with his brother that 
weighed. Now the biped carries a box of phosphorus in 
his leather breeches, and in the dead of night the half. 
Jigminated beast steals his magic potion into a cleft in a 
bara, and half the country is grinning with new fires. 
farmer Graystock said something to the touchy rustic, 
chat he did not relish, and he writes his distaste in flames. 
What a power to intoxicate his crude brains, just mudd- 


lingly awake to perceive that something is wrong in the | joigs which the author—one whom Lamb held in the 


social system—what a hellish faculty above gunpowder ! 
Now, the rich and poor are fairly pitted. We shall see 
who can hang or burn the fastest. 
revenge that stimulates these kindlings, There is a love 
of exciting mischief! Think of a disrespected clod, that 
was trod into earth——that was nothing—on a sudden by 
damned arts re‘ined into an exterminating angel, devour- 
ing the fruits of the earth and their growers in a mass 
of fire. What anew existence! What a temptation above 
Lucifer’s! Why, here was a spectacle last night for a 
whole country, a bonfire visible to London, alarming her 
guilty towers, and shaking the Monument with an ague 
fit, all done by a little vial of phosphor in a clown's fob, 
How he must grin, and shake his empty noddle in clouds ! 
the Vulcanian epicure! Alas! can we ring the bells 
backward? Can we unlearn the arts that pretend to 
civilize, and then burn the world? There is a march of 
science; but who shall beat the drums for its retreat ? 
Who shall persuade the boor that phosphor will not 
igaite 7” 

The death of Hazlitt made a deeper impres- 
sion on his friend Lamb, than might have been 
expected, from the buoyancy and carelessness of 
his nature. Hazlitt’s essays were all, we are 
informed, that made the Magazines and Reviews 
tolerable to him; and it weighed down his spirits, 

When he realized the dismal certainty that he should 
never again enjoy that rich discourse of old poets and 
painters with which so many a long winter’s night had 
been gladdened, or taste life with an additional relish in 
the keen sense of enjoyment which endeared it to his 
companion. . ° ° . ° 
They bad taken great delight in each other’s conversa- 
tion for many years; and, though the indifference of Lamb 
othe objects of Hazlitt’s passionate love or hatred, as a 
politician, at one time produced a coolness, the warmth 
of the defence of Hazlitt in ‘‘ Elia’s Letter to Southey,” 
— the old regard of the philosopher, and set all to 
ights, 

The absurd or malicious assertion, which has 
found a way into certain periodical works, that 
Hazlitt owed the highest beauties of his exqui- 
‘ite criticism, to the conversation of Lamb, finds 
40 countenance in this biography. Its subject 
would have scouted the idea. No man enter- 
tained a more exalted opinion of the vigorous 
iitellect and exquisite taste of Hazlitt. 

The next great loss which Lamb sustained was 
Voleridge, whom he did not long survive. He died 
at Edmonton, where he had resided for some 
time, after a very brief attack of erysipelas in 
the head, following a slight injury which he 
received in the face, from accidentally stumbling 
i his morning walk. As soon as Mr Talfourd, 
one of his executors, was informed of his dan- 


serous illness, he went to Edmonton to visit his 
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old friend. He found him wandering. in mind, 
and totally unconscious of his presence, but did 
not anticipate immediate dissolution. Lamb did 
not survive this visit for many hours, 

Oa the following Saturday hie remains were laid in a 


deep grave in Edmonton churchyard, made in « spot 
which, about a fortnight before, he had poiated out to 


his sister, on an afternoon wintry walk, as the place 


where he wished to be buried, 
So died, in the sixtieth year of his age, one of the most 
remarkable and amiable men who have ever live). . ~- 


After noticing the many attempts made by 
the admirers and personal friends of the deceased 
to do justice to his memory in the leading peri- 
odical works of the day, it is added— 

The ‘ Recollections of Coleridge,”* by Mr Allsup, 
also breathed the spirit of admiration for his elevated 


| highest esteem for himself, and for his devotion to 








, | Coleridge—had for years expressed both in his werds and 
It is not always | 


in deeds, But it is not possible for the subtlest charac- 
teristic power, even when animated by the warmest per- 
sonal regard, to give to those who never had the privilege 
of his companionship, an idea of what Lamb was, There 
was an apparent contradiction in him, which seemed an 
inconsistency between thoughts closely associated, and 
which was, m reality, nothing but the contradiction of 
his genius and his fortune, fantastically exhibiting itself 
in different aspects, which close intimacy could alone ap- 
preciate. He would startle you with the finest perception 
of truth, separating, by a phrase, the real from a tiasue of 
conventional falsehoods, and the next moment, by some 
whimsical invention, make you “doubt truth to be a 
liar.”” He would touch the inmost pulse of profound af- 
fection, and then break off in some jest, which would 
seem profane “to ears polite,” but carry as profound a 
meaning to those who had the right key, as his most 
pathetic suggestions ; and where he loved and doted most, 
he would vent the overflowing of his feeling in words 
that looked like rudeness: . . . . . Thus, in the 
very excess of affection to his sister, whom he loved above 
all else on earth, he would sometimes address to her some 
words of seeming reproach, yet so tinged with a humor. 
ous irony, that none but an entire stranger could mistake 
his drift. 

A specimen of his conversation is given from 
the recollections of Miss Beetham, the author 
of the “ Lay of Marie,” a poem which Lamb 
admired, as he, indeed, did all the writings of his 
personalfriends. These were, all of them, the best 
actors or the first writers of their age ; and one 
would just wish it should be so, since Lamb was 
not areviewer. Theexample which Miss Beetham 
has given of his conversation, scarcely bears out 
Mr Talfourd’s eulogium. He, indeed, antici- 
pates as much. We can only wish that every 
good and eminent man, with one, or but a few 
small failings—all of the flesh, and not of the 
spirit—had as benign and skilful a biographer and 
apologist. Thus delicately is Lamb's “ single 
frailty” handled, and Serjeant Talfourd might, 
we think, sweeten and mullify the president of 
the tea-totallers. 


It cannot be denied or concealed that Lamb's excellen- 
cies, moral and intellectual, were blended with a single 
frailty; so intimately associating itself with all that was 
most charming in the ene, and sweetest im the other, 
that, even if it were right to withdraw it wholly fram 
notice, it would be impossible without it to do justice to 
his virtues. The eagerness with which he would quaff 
exciting liquors, from an early period of life, proved that 
to a physical peculiarity of constitution was to beaseri bed, 


* The “semi-ruffian, obscare publication” of “ profit. 
gate savagery,” of the last Quarterly Keview [a 2.7. M. 
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in the first instance, the strength of the temptation with 
which he was assailed. : ° ° ° Great 
exaggerations have been prevalent on this subject, coun. 
tenanced, no doubt, by the *‘ Confessions” which, in the 
prodigality of his kindness, he contributed to his friend’s 
collection of essays and authorities against the use of 
spirituous liquors; for, although he had rarely the power 
to overcome the temptation when presented, he made 
heroic sacrifices in flight. 
tobacco, after many ineifectual attempts, was one of these 
—a princely sacrifice. He had loved smoking, * not 
wisely, but too well,” for he had been content to use the 
coarsest varieties of the “ great plant.” When Dr Parr 
—who took only the finest tobacco, used to half fill his 
pipe with salt, and smoked with a philosophic calmness 
—saw Lamb smoking the strongest preparation of the 
weed, puffing out smoke like some furious Enchanter, he 
gently laid down his pipe, and asked him, how he had 
acquired his power of smoking at such arate? Lamb 
replied, “ I toiled after it, sir, as some men toil after vir- 
tue.” Partly to shun the temptations of society, and 
partly to preserve his sister’s health, he fied from London, 
where his pleasures and his heart were, and buried him- 
self in the solitude of the country, to him always dismal. 
He would even deny himself the gratification of meeting 
Wordsworth or Southey, or use it very sparingly during 
their visits to London, in order that the accompaniments 
of the table might not entice him to excess, And if, 
sometimes, after miles of solitary communing with his 
own sad thoughts, the village inn did invite him to quaff 


a giass of sparkling ale; and if, when his retreat was | 


lighted up with the presence of some old friend, he was 
unable to refrain from the small potion which was too 
much for his feeble frame, let not the stout-limbed and 
the happy exult over the consequence! Drinking with 
him, except so far as it cooled a feverish thirst, was not 


a sensual, but an intellectual] pleasure ; it lighted up his | 


fading fancy, enriched his humour, and impelled the 
struggling thought or beautiful image into day; and, 
perhaps, by requiring for him some portion of that al- 
lowance which he extended to all human frailties, en- 
deared him the more to those who so often received, and 
were delighted to bestow it. 


If the most charitable allowance for the fail- 
ings of others may mitigate his errors, this truly 
Christian disposition was habitual to Lamb in the 


widest sense. He was the friend and associate © 


of men of all parties and shades of opinion ; nor 
did he slip them on and off, as easy as an old 
glove. He was the constant visiter of Leigh 
Hunt when imprisoned for libel; he wrote 
poetical squibs, against spies, for Thelwall’s 
newspaper, 7'he Champion, during the reign of 
Castlereagh and Sidmouth ; and was at once 
the ardent friend of Hazlitt and an admirer of 
Southey. He disliked and ridiculed all philan- 
thropic schemers ; yet he was the friend of 
Godwin, of Clarkson, and Basil Montague. Ilis 
taste in books was as liberal and expansive as 
in friends. He loved whatever came near him, 
and did not need to go far out of his way to 
find favourites and objects of kindness. [ad 
Lord Byron attended his Wednesday suppers, 
we think it extremely probable that he might 
have liked “Don Juan” almost as well as the 
“ Excursion.” As it was, he liked Bernard 
Barton's poetry better than all the ‘ Childe 
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His final abandonment of | 


| Harolds’” and “ Giaours” in the world, or than 
| Shelley’s phantasms. He never took kindly to 
the Scotch novels, notwithstandingthe admiration 
of Hazlitt and Coleridge for those productigng 
He liked quiet, and so preferred a third or fourth 

perusal of “ Tom Jones,” “ Roderick Random,’ 
or “ Pamela,” to the excitement of a fragh 
“ Old Mortality” or “ Antiquary.” We are 
sorry that he never was introduced to Sir Walter 
Scott ; for thea he would have read them, and 
relished them he must. In a brief estimate of 
his writings, Mr Talfourd remarks, with equal 
elegance and justice :— 


Of his own writings it is now superfluous to speak. 
for, after having encountered long derision and neglect, 
they have taken their place among the classics of his 
language. They stand alone, at once singular and de. 
lightful, They are all carefully elaborated; yet never 
were works written in higher defiance to the conventional 

| pomp of style. A sly hit, a nappy pun, a humorous 
combination, lets the light into the intricacies of ghe 
_ subject, and supplies the place of ponderous sentences, 
As his serious conversation was his best, so his serious 
| writing is far preferable to his fantastical humours. 
| cheering as they are, and suggestive ever as they are of 
high and invigorating thoughts. Seeking his materials, 
for the most part, in the common paths of life—often ig 
the humblest—he gives an importance to everything, 
and sheds a grace over all, ° ° , He de. 
tects the venerable and the excellent in the narrowest 
circumstances and hu:nblest conditions, with the same 
subtilty which reveals the hidden soul of the greatest 
| works of genius. In all things he is most human. 

The work is fitly closed with a tribute of verse 
to the memory of Lamb from the pen of his illus. 

| trious friend Wordsworth, very kindly and amiable 
in tone, though a little discursive withal. But 
_Lamb would have read these verses with up. 
'measured delight; and they will give pleasure 
to all who love his memory. The allusions be. 
low to the singular attachment which, throughs 
long life, united Lamb and his sister—their 
warm affection, and dual loneliness—are exceed- 
ingly beautiful. 
“ Her love 

Was as the love of mothers; and when years, 

Lifting the boy to man’s estate, had called 

The long-protected to assume the part 

Of a protector, the first filial tie 

Was undissolved ; and, in or out of sight, 

Remained imperishably interwoven 

With life itself. Thus, ’mid a shifting world, 

Did they together testify of time 

And season's difference—a double tree 

With two collateral stems sprung from one root! 


. . + - . . . + 
Oh, gift divine of quiet sequestration ! 

The hermit exercised in prayer and praise, 

And feeding daily on the hope of heaven, 

Is happy in his vow, and fondly cleaves 

To life-long singleness; but happier far 

Was to your souls, and to the thoughts of others 
A thousand times more beautiful appeared, 
Your dual loneliness. The sacred tie 

Is broken. Yet why grieve? for time but hold 
This moiety in trust, till Joy shall lead 

To the blest wor'd where parting jg unknown” 
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[y the golden days of that copper queen, Queen 
Anse, soon after the publication of the satires of 
there appeared a clever caricature, repre- 
senting the little poet mounted on a ladder, 
whitewashing the vills of Lord Burlington, and 
pespattering the carriage of the Duke of Chan- 
jos, passing by. The hit of H. B.'s predecessor 
was a good one ; but, in these brazen times of 
our own, people seldom employ poets for the 
process of whitewashing or bespattering: they 
have leisure to do their dirty work in persun. 

« What a dreadful business this of Lady 
Sophia’s !” observes the Duchess of Shuldham, 
a whitewasher of considerable ability,) in an 
sudible whisper, at the conversazione of old 
Lady C—.  “ I declare I never was so sur- 
prised as by the sad discovery !” 

“[ am not aware of any discovery,” replies 
her Grace’s neighbour, Mrs Snailpace. “I un- 
derstand her husband is a contemptible person, 
who, having nothing else in his head, has taken 
it into it to be jealous.” 

“Oh, my dear madam! you cannot really 
mean that you have not heard—that you do not 
know—that you have not absolutely seen Lady 
Sophia.” 

“ T have seen in Lady Sophia a wonderfully 
pretty woman ; I have heard that she is wretch- 
edly married; and I know that, were I in her 
place, 1 should have sued for a separate main- 
tenance.” 

My dear Mrs Snailpace, consider what you | 
are saying! What will people think if you take | 
up the defence of such women as Lady Sophia | 
Du Val ?” 

“It matters little what people think of me, | 
provided I give them no cause for evil thoughts.” | 

“Just Lady Sophia’s way of talking; and see | 
how it has all ended!” Then, turning away | 
from her impracticable neighbour, the Duchess | 
flies across the room to Lady Croydon and Lady 
Irene Rawdon, who were entering with that | 
graceful glide which announces the easy non- 
chalance of a woman of fashion. 

“How do you do, my dear Duchess! 
you been here long ?” 

“How are you, my dear Lady Irene? Have 
you heard of this shocking business ?” 

“ What business?—Lady Sophia’s ? Dreadful! 
And with such fine children !” 

“I certainly did not consider Lady Sophia a 
prudent woman ; but I confess it never occurred 
'o me to suspect her of conduct so unprincipled!” 

“How should it? A woman one was in the 
abit of meeting everywhere—a woman of so 
much talent —a woman who had received so ex- 
tellent an education. I feel for her poor mother.” 

n And I for her poor children!” interposed 
ef Croydon. “I have no patience with people 

® abandon their poor, dear, innocent children 
their unoffending children. A woman must be 
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moment, or under any circumstances, tempted 
to forget that she is a mother!” 

* Charming woman that Lady Croydon,” 
whispers the softer of two venerable dowagers, 
who sit listening by. “ What principles! what 
a heart !” 

‘‘ Charming sentiments, I admit,” replied the 
harder dowager. ‘* But I want faith in the 
maternal tenderness of a woman who gives fifty 
guineas to Landseer to paint her puppy dogs, 
while she has children whose portraits are not 
even dreamed of; or who sits up, night after 
night, with Chloe and Venus, while a howdie is 
hired to do the same office for her dying infants. 
But, hark! Those women are again af poor Lady 
Sophy Du Val.” 

“It may seem ill-natured, just now, to make 
the remark,” Lady Irene observes to her sister 
Graces; “,but I have always noticed a certain 
expression in Lady Sophia's eyes—a sort of bold- 
ness—a something that I did not like.” 

« Nor I,” said the Duchess, whose fair shoul- 
ders appear to have been serving as a model for 
Venus rising from the bath. ‘“ There was cer- 
tainly a want of delicacy about her. I have seen 
her walk into a room full of men, looking them 
full in the face, without the smallest symptom of 
embarrassment.” 

(‘“* A sign that she had nothing to be ashamed 
of !” whispered the hard dowager to the soft— 
‘‘ which is more than we can say for the Duchess! 
She and that smooth-spoken lady Irene are, to 
my certain knowledge, two of the most” 

‘«‘ Hush !” interposed the soft dowager—* they 





| are again at Lady Sophia Du Val.”) 


« | must own I am deeply grieved at the 
business!” said Lady Croydon. ‘“ These are 
times when similar examples are doubly perni- 
cious—times when people in our position cannot 
be too cautious of affording grounds for the con- 
demnation of the lower classes.” 

«J don’t care a rush about the lower classes ; 
but I do think there is no occasion to hurt the 
feelings of the higher !” interrupted Lady Irene. 

“ One positively can’t allow one’s daughters 
to read the newspapers, while there are such 
shocking insinuations thrown out. My poor 
girls, for instance, who have been seeing Lady 
Sophia flirt away, night after night, with young 
Lapwing, witbout entertaining the most re- 
mote suspicion of anything wrong—what will 
they think now that their eyes are opened? 
Why, my dear Duchess! the poor innocent 
creatures might fancy the same horrible things 
of you or Lady Croydon, the first time they find 
you talking toa young man. It is really terrible 
to think of! There is no end to the mischiefs 
arising from such conduct as that of this abomi- 
nable Lady Sophia !” 

“ I’m told there's to be no trial ?” 

“ Ah! poor thing! so much the better ; for I 





vid of a woman's heart who can be, at any 


fancy she had very little chance.” 
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It is to be a separation, then? Charitable 

ersons will be able to ascribe it to iacoimpati- 
Pitt of temper !” 

“ patibility of temper !—never were two 
tempers more consonant. I should say the Du 
Vals were the two worst-tempered people in 
England! I suppose Lady Sophia won't expect 
one to call upon her after all this?” 

“In my case, you know, it would be out of 
the question; with four daughters, and Heaven 
knows how many nieces to marry off, I am 
obliged to be most painfully punctilious !” 

‘© As to me,” cried the Duchess, “I'm sure I 
would go great lengths to serve poor Lady Sophia, 
who is a sort of a relation; but the Duke won't 
hear of anything of the kind. The Duke is 
extremely rigid on such points.” 

‘He is quite right!” said Lady Irene, half 
sarcastically. ‘‘ Cwsar’s wife, you know 
However, I shall send my card just once to Lady 
Sophia, as it seems one’s countenance is of con- 
sequence to her. But I shall plainly give her 
to understand that there the matter must end. 
We may visit, but we must not meet.” 





‘ Poor thing !—Well, it is all her own seek- | 


ing,” said Lady Croydon, in a pathetic voice. 

“ Poor thing, indeed! I really have not 
patience to hear you call her poor thing!” 

‘‘ Let us hope she will see the error of her 
ways, added Lady Irene, whose carriage was 
just then announced. ‘ And now let us be off to 
Almacks.” 

‘‘ To hear three of the most dissolute women 
in London attempting to whitewash themselves 
at the expense of poor Sophy Du Val !” cried the 
hard dowager, in a rage, as they left the room— 
“Sophy, who, being married to a brute who put 
her in fear of her life, has been wise enough to 
withdraw with her children from his roof, Du 
Val himself bearing testimony to the purity of 
herconduct! No doubt, those chattering women 
will manage to raise suspicions against her repu- 
tation, and all for the chance of washing a stain 
or two out of their own !” 

Nor are manceuvres such as these confined to 
the fair sex of fashionable life; the sex un-fair 
has its bespatterers: the card-markers are not 
less addicted than the sampler-markers to the 
polite art of whitewashing. 

“ At what an amazing rate young Merton is 
going on!” observes Sir Harry Bounce to a Bond 
Street tradesman, (who had just sauntered into 
his shop from his hunting stables at Carshal- 
town.) “Really one would fancy that fellow 
had ten thousand a-year.” 

“And so he has, sir, I fauncy—in perspec- 
tive.” 

“A perspective as substantial as the painted 
canvass that carries on the eye of visiters to the 
Thames tunnel—a mere optical delusion.” 

“ Indeed? I have always understood, sir, 
that Mr Merton’s prospects” 

“Very much resembled those in the auction- 
eer’s advertisement of a mansion in Hampshire, 
commanding a fine view of the Needles, which 





proved to be a remote point of the Isle of Wight, , 





seen through a telescope, at the back- 
the cock-loft.” Phattererd 

I assure you, sir, I have reascn to suppose th, 
Mr Merton’s father”——. , reeenttet 

« My, dear Girandole, I am perfectly .a¢ 
quainted with Mr Merton’s father—a 
gentleman, who has a farm of a few hundred 
acres, within a dozen miles of my uncle’sieat 
As Lord Twaddledom’s heir, you know, Jam 
forced to spend every Christmas at ‘Twaddle, 
dom Park.” 

“To be out of the way of Christmas: bills,” 
thought Girandole. 

“And my uncle, who is Lord Lieutenant of 
the county. of course occasionally notices this 
Merton. I don't say but that the old fellow may 
have somewhere about five or six thousand a, 
year ; and I| am, in fact, perhaps inclined to un. 
derrate his rent-roll, from comparing it with my 
uncle’s splendid property. But even putting it 
at six thousand, old Merton might marry agaia, 
might have a large family, might leave a young 
widow with a jointure, tu drain the whole estate 
forthenext thirty years ;—and then what becomes 
of poor Basil Merton ?”’ , 

“To be sure, sir—certainly—post.obite are 
serious things, Sir Harry! Gentlemen are apt 
to fancy our profits enormous, our rate of 
interest exorbitant; but when you come to ¢on- 
sider the precariousness of such claims—eh! 
sir !”” 

“ Certainly, certainly. I consider Merton 
scarcely justified in the rate at which he lives 
I don’t know how he excuses to himself the risk 
he imposes on other people’s property. Ifhe 
were in my position, indeed, (with a bedriddea 
uncle, condemned by four physicians—whose 
rent-roll, even when reduced by agricultural 
distress, exceeded forty thousand a-year, and 
whose savings for the last thirty years must have 
been something enormous, ) there would be some 
reason in his proceedings. Why, there are no 
less than four services of plate at Twaddledom 
Park, which have fallen into the old Lord from 
different branches of the family, and which } 
intend to have melted down and thrown into & 
service worth speaking of the moment the old 
Viscount makes a die of it—besides a gallery of 
pictures, for which he refused £70,000 from the 
Empress of Russia, and which I thought of 
offering for £50,000 to the National Gallery 
—(one ought to make some concession to one’ 
country.) By the way, Girandole, you would 
do me a favour by discounting this little trifling 
bill of mine ; drawn at two years, you see, 
Clearemout of the Guards, with my acceptance, 
payable at Twaddledom Park.” ) 

“Why, really, Sir Harry, the enormous 
amount of the engagements into which J hare 
already entered on your account” —— 

“My dear fellow, even with this, the whet 
does not amount to four thousand pounds ;—#) 
as you well know, you are my only creditor.” 
is to keep out of tradesmen’s books that I hart 
made it a duty to take up this money. 1g 

“So you have always told me, Sit Hart, 
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SOUVENIRS OF A SUMMER IN GERMANY. 
| take three hundred of the thousand in goods 


“the Sarrey sportsman, flattered at 
fading himself exempted from the common 


_we'll say two hundred and twenty discount } 
re- 


werd) But, to say the truth, I have heard un- | and here is my cheque on Coutts for the re 


leasant rumours from some of the young men | maining four hundred and eighty pounds ee 


who frequent my house—I have heard that Lord 


a? 


Even the political world has its whitewash 


Pwaddledom’s property is not entailed with the-| Lord Diddleham keeps a political register of the 





title; I have heard” 

From Merton, perhaps ?” cries Sir Harry, 
suspecting a brother whitewasher in a brother 
rkes | 

“Ah! dear no, sir—never heard a syllable | 
from Mr Merton !--Mr Merton has no call to 
ery down other people’s credit!—Mr Merton, 
sir, in spite of his apparent extravagance, pays | 
as he goes, sir—on the nail, sir—ready money | 
for everything, and twenty per cent, dis. 
count.” 

© Vulgar dog!” thought Sir Harry. “ Well, 
then, my dear Girandole,” he resumes aloud— 
“since it is not convenient to you to oblige me | 
of this occasion, we'll say no more on the subject. 
Old Sapphire has long been pestering me with 
offers of accommodation. He works for my 
unele, you know, and is more au fait to the state 
of my affairs than you are.” 

“ Nay, sir—I am sure it would be most pain- 
fulto my feelings to disoblige an old customer. 
Tam willing to make a sacrifice for you ; only, 
as I’m amazingly slack of money just now, I’m 
sorry to say, Sir Harry, I must trouble you to | 





| public life of his private friends; and Courtmob 


can quote the votes of every man of note on 


| every notable question for the last thirty years, 


For it is the dirty policy of these men, whose 
political lubricity is as glaring as the tergiversa- 


_ tion of the Times, (we live in,) to cry stop thief 


to deserters, redeeming their own sins by placing 
in evidence the backslidings of their brother Mem. 
bers. They know in what tone Sergeant Copley 
talked in 1820; in what spirit Lord Lyndhurst 
speaks in 1837. They can remind the world what 
Sir Francis thought of the Irish Church in 1807, 
and what he says of it in 1837. Havingswallowed, 
on their own account, a whole herd of camels, 


| they strain at a gnat, whenever others are known 
_ to trip. 
_ works—hurdreds of their Parliamentary breth- 


But the policy answers—the system 


ren have been injured by their dirty diligence. 

Be it remembered, that there is nothing more 
easy to assume than virtuous indignation. Be it 
remembered by these able actors, that the world, 
in general, is beginning to see through the shal- 
low trick of WuirewasHine. 
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Tue Sammer remembered is that of 1836; and 
the fair recorder is a young lady. We shall not 
presume to break in upon her incognita. Her 
four was made leisurely and with some advan- 
tages. She travelled in company with Lady 
and Sir William Chatterton; and was “the 
fondly attached friend” of the former. The 
work, if somewhat superficial, is sprightly and 
elegant—sometimes brilliant, and never once 
tedious. The fair authoress ylances briefly and | 
lightly at the surfaces of those passing things | 
which, in her magic mirror, are reflected back in 
athousand fanciful forms and evanescent hues. 
She notices a hundred important trifles, on which | 
only a woman’s eye could have dwelt; and im- 
parts to her slightest sketches a certain style and 
tasy mistress-ship which no traveller of the other 
x, whatever were his rank and breeding, could 
have attained. The work has, however, one in-— 
tradicable blemish. It must, we strongly sus- 
Peet, have been submitted to the revision of | 

| 


Biopy Funce, after she became a Pharisee ; and 
thet lady has accordingly stuck in, at the close 
of almost every lively description of the vain | 
vorld—its shows and pomps, and its gayest | 
zens and doings—a few of the hackneyed | 
*’actimonious phrases and cant commonplaces of 
what is miscalled piety. These harmonize as ill 
Tith its light, flimsy texture, as the * Old Hun- 
psalm tune chanted at the close of the 
Mst-arranged Opera ballet. How would the 


Tapprove of select paragraphs from “ Her- | 
™. XLV.—voL, rv, 





continued to Brussels, Waterloo, and up the F 
to Mayence, From thence the party w 


vey’s Meditations” interspersed with the brilliant 
epistles of Lady Mary Wortley? We are the 
more persuaded that the piebald pious odds and 


ends have been stuck in by Biddy, from the 


circumstance that few or none of them appear in 
the table of contents, so agreeably diversified by 
bagatelles of all sorts. We would farther ven- 
ture to say, that, whoever may have penned these, 
greatly misplaced, even when they are sober 
minded, reflections, must have learned their faith 
by a very rapid and sweeping process ; and have 
certainly not been trained among the puritans, 
Now, itis not from indifference, but because we con. 
sider “true and undefiled religion” a matter of 


the most serious import, that we strongly object 


to this incongruous mixture of the tone of 
fashionableand frivolous society with the twang of 
the conventicle. We have great doubts if this be 
religion in its simpleand genuine, and much less in 
its best and highest furm; but none whateverthat 
such indiscreet advocacy can never advance its 
best interests nor extend its empire. It is pain~ 
ful to say so much in disapprobation of a lively, 
entertaining, ephemeral work, which we have 
skimmed—skipping the embossed pious pieces— 
with great pleasure. re 
The “ Souvenirs” commence at Cassel, an: are 







Langeu-Schwalbach, where they, remain 
some time before going on to F pk fort. 
subject matter is of the most trivii ind ; 
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the manner of handling it is always easy, grace- 
ful, and attractive. As a specimen which, though 
not of the finest kind, will be gratifying to 
curiosity, we select the following description 
of Baron Rothschild’s villa and gardens at Frank- 
fort, which reads like a fairy-tale—of the nine- 
teenth century, or paper-money age. 


Nothing can surpass the luxury of the gardens. The 
house unites what are rarely found combined together— 
comfort and splendour; and has that inhabited look, the 





waut of which makes the most splendidly-furnished | 


palace undesirable, and effectually saves me at least from 
all temptation to break the tenth commandment, Per- 
hapa one reason of the comfort of Baron Rothschild’s 
villa is that the rooms are not very large, and the plan 
of the house compact. The walls are so covered with 
looking-glass, that you get quite puzzled at fir-t. Two 
or three times I tu:ned into a gallery or corridor, ima- 
gining one of our party was at the end, when I found 
that, like the dog crossing the stream, I was following 
the shadow, not the substance. Some of the rooms are 
fitted up with crimson and gold, others with white and 
silver, yellow, &c, and they are all luxurious beyond 
description. 

There is an exquisite boudoir, the walls covered with 
arabesques, that is more like what you read of in an 
orienta! tale than anything else, and the bed-rooms are 
of a piece with the rest. One would imagine they were 
only for show; but that here and there are symptoms 
of occupation, That next the boudoir J did think it 
impossible any one could profane to the vulgar purpose 
of sleeping in, until a recently-used night-lamp, some 
perfume bottles, brushes, and a morocco spectacle-cuse, 
lying about on the toilette.table, shewed the contrary. 

The rooms were full of articles of lady’s workmausiip, 
such as foot-stools, sachets, sofa-pillows, screens, &c., 
done in that worsted tapestry so universal here, the rage 


for which has lately been transferred to the ladies of | 


England. I never saw it in greater perfection or variety 
than in these rooms—there was embroidery on cloth, 
Cauvaes, in gold and silver, floss silks, &c. One little 
round table-cover, embroidered on white velvet, and 
fringed with festoons of rough uncut coral, was the most 
elegant thing imaginable. This was in a bed-room! 
The servant told us that all the beautiful work we 
saw was done by the hands of one lndy—tie lovely nies 
of the baron, who was married lately to the son 6! the 


London Rothschild, since dead. . ° . ‘ 
The gardens correspond with the house—c’est (vi? 
dire! They are exquisitely kept, and there are tes 


temples, vine-covered walks, &c. &c. In one of these 
temples was a pamphlet lying open on a marble table. 
I looked into it, expecting to see a Hebrew document, 
when to my surprise I discovered it to be a Christian 
tract. ° . . ° . ° . ° 
The lake is very pretty, covered with swans 
sorts of water-fowl. 
bijoux, in the form of fairy Grecian temples, raised a foot 
over the water, with a little bridge going up into them. 
Some were at the edge of the lake, embowered in 
bydrangias, geraniums, and other beautiful floweis and 
shrubs ranged on platforms behind them. If I had lived 
in the days of the believers of Metempsychosis, how I 
should have longed to get into the body of one of those 
luxurious swans! 
On our return from walking round the gardens, we saw 
a pretty girl, one of the maids, come out of the house, and 
call to something across the grass-plot. A graceful little 
animal of the gazelle species, with the full, soft, black 
eyes that have been sung by Childe Harold, came out of 
the underwood at her voice. It was very lame, and 
looked, poor little thing! rough in its coat and sickly. 
She began feeding it with greengage plums, which it ate 
voraciously, and we went up and inquired what was the 
matter, 
_ Tt was brought from America,” said the girl, in the 
softest and most musical German I had heard since we 


and all 


| roofs of the houses. 


The abodes of the latter are perfect | 
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have been ia the country, “‘and now it jas POL the 
Englische krankheit.” 
“ The what?” we exclaimed in dismay, at heg 
a malady peculiarly distinguished as the “ Engliah te 
ness.” : . 
“ Ja, die Englische krankheit,” continued the sitver 
tongued dameel, most gravely and pertinaciously, net in 
the least heeding the personal interest we had in th 
matter; “in the Englische krankheit, the bones get 
weak”—(we began to feel whether our own were no: 
beginning already to totter)“ they melt away, and ia 
seven years you are either cured, or else you die. Ja 
ja! it is a very bad thing, the Englische krankheit” . ” 
‘Very bad, indeed!” thought we poor Englanders 
as we wished good-by to the pretty maid, the sick 
gazelle, with his English disease, and his greengage 
plums. : 
A few more short paragraphs may give a tol. 
erably perfect idea of the character of the work. 
An account of Schiller, which does not teil much. 
brings in Weimar, and the exterior of Goethe’: 
dwelling, and is followed by matter as attractive 
and, in buoks of travel, more novel :— 


The quilts we had at Weimar were much the mos 
luxurious pieces of nocturnal paraphernalia we had yet 
had in Germany. These bette-decke, as they are call 
which are contrived to pay the double debt of blankets 
and counterpane, are very comfortable affairs, wadded 
and quilted most delightfully, Here they were as pretty 
to look at as pleasant to feel, being made of green and 
rose-coloured satins, and light and warm to perfection, 
Next to a bath of Schlangenbad water, was the luxurious 
sensation of reposing beneath one of these very pictur. 
esque counterpanes, ° e . P ™ “ 

fiosen, between Eckhardtsberge and Naumburg, is 2 
prettily situated little town, and the salt works, as we 
descended the hill leading into it, formed a conspicuous 
and striking feature. But the peculiarity of this place, 
and one which kept us laughing at the recollection for 
nearly a mile after we left it, was the winlows in the 
They are shaped exactly like eyes; 
the tiles swell up gradually like a lid above and below, 
elongating towards the end, and in the oval space be- 
tween, there twinkles the little bright window pane, just 
in the place of the pupil. 

It was, in fact, as exact a model of the human efeas 
could be made out of such materials. I never saw any- 
thin; so funny, The whole village had an éveillé, 
Arguselike look that was irresistibly droll—all the 
iwouses laughing, and blinking, and peeping at us as we 
drove in. The shape being long, and the lower lid 
rathor straight, gave them a sly, sleepy, half-closed e 
pression, and withal a look of fan and merriment. as if 
the house were “ holding its sides” with laughter, Some 
times we came toa great cyclops-building, with its one 
staring optic in the middle of the roof, and then appeared 
a comical, intelligent-luoking thing, with a pair the 
twinkled and screwed themselves up at us as we p@ 
in the most provoking and impertinent manner possible, 
It was really too bad. 


When our traveller had gone farther into 
Saxony, she found those eye-shaped windows 
common ; but this setting down of every novelty 
on the instant, and at first sight, has its adva®- 
tages. Save what is picked up in hotels, lodg- 


| ing-houses, and at tables-d’hétes, it is rare for 





English travellers to obtain any knowledge # 
the interior structure of society—though theres 
besides the above, shops, theatres, churches, 

picture galleries inwhich topry. The party of the 
author of the “ Souvenirs” was no exceptio®; 
yet once the author made her way into a genuine 
German establishment. When at Dresden, tt 
bought a dress, and, requiring it to be made.4p 
found to “her astonishment” that, as @ 
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eountry parts of Ireland and Scotland some half- 
century ago, there were only men dressmakers. 
No female mantua-maker had ever been heard 
of, No one imagined that a woman was capable 
of making a gown ; and English prudery at last 

ye way before the dread of spoiled materials, 
and indeed the impossibility of finding either a 
maker or fitter of the soft sex. 


This bad news drove me home in despair. Onmy way 
back to the Stadt Wien I recollected how often I had 
seen written up on the shops, ‘* Herren-Schneider,” and 
« Damen-Schneider,” (gentleman’s tailor, and lady's 
tailor,) I never had thought of asking what the latter 
meant. Now the mystery was explained—I could uot 
say satisfactorily. 

‘Next morning was cold and sharp, as our autumnal 
mornings are beginning now to be. I looked at my 
warm, comfortable, unmade garment, and at the pile of 
tailors’ address cards on the table; it was too bad to 
shiver in the midst of plenty. 

After breakfast, partly from a lingering hope of find. 
ing @ Woman in the establishment—partly from the 
spirit of adventure and a real curiosity to see one of these 
male dressemakers performing his functions—I reso!ved 
topay one a visit. Franz Heyse hada Jun. after his 
name, which did not look so well; so I chose the Herr 
Reiche, and started off for the Schlossgasse, accompanied 
by our femme de chambre, who had likewise attended 
my peregrinations of the preceding day. 

We found the number with some little difficulty, and 
there ona black board was painted, ‘* F. Reiche, Kleid- 
emacher fur Damen, 4 Treppen,” (F. Reiche, dress. 
maker for ladies, 4th story. ) 

The streets of Dresden are dark enough certes, but 
tenfold darker was the sort of hall in which we found our- 
selves on leaving the open air for an ascent to Mr Reiche’s 
premises, At first we could see nothing; but, after a few 
minutes, when my eyes became accustomed to the place, 
I distinguished by the faint glimmer the foot of an ex- 
tessively dirty fight of winding stairs. Nothing daunted, 
however, by the uninviting prospect, I led the way boldly, 
and groped up to one, two, three, four landings. On 
the fourth, at the left-hand side, was an open door, and 
there they were, all the Damenschneiders, hard at work 
at a table covered with silks and satins, cutting and 
stitching away pelisses, petticoats, and pelerines. They 
were not perched aloft in the cross-legged tailor fashion— 
but seated round the table as soberly and demurely as 
the same nomber of notable young damsels serving their 
time to the trade. 

As! saw no symptoms of woman-kind here, except 
what was in the hands of the men sempstresses, I was 
going to retrace my steps down stairs, when I heard a 
child cry in another room, An infant and a woman are 
weldom very far apart one from the other, so I knocked 
at the door, and it was opened, as I expected, by Madame 
Reiche herself. 

“ Ah, how unlucky !” she said—“ my husband is out.” 

“How very lucky!” thought I, and I immediately 
proceeded to endeavour to enlist her services, I was the 
more anxious to succeed in this, from the view I got of 
adress lying on the table, so admirably made, that it 
‘mpressed me with the highest idea of the talents of the 

of Reiche, 

But madame declared she knew nothing about the 
matter; her “« mann’ was the person. 

Surely, though, you can take directions—you can do 

‘meting ?”” 
No; the invariable answer to every question was, 
ni mein mann kommt,” (when my man comes ;) 
ind she kept on about “ mein manp, mein mann,” never 
g that the said “ mann” waa the very thing I 

# to avoid. 

While I was trving to persuade her that she must 
veri) how to make ladies’ dresses—(the poor Woman I 

y believe had never threaded a needie)—the door 
and in walked Herr Reiche. He took it for 


Famed | must be a customer, and, unfurling a roll of 





paper patterns, commenced an eloquent descant on fashions 
and novelties, discoursing so learnedly on the various 
technicalities of trimmings and pipings, folds and bands, 
that I was far too much amused to interrupt him. 

When, at length, he drew bridle, I stated my difficul- 
ties, and was quite surprised to find the man enter at 
once into my British scruples and prejudices. 

“*] have keine miidchen,” (no maidens,) he replied. 
“ But that is nothing. If you will let me have a dress 
that fits, you shall have yours made without any further 
inconvenience.” 

Men certainly excel in everything they undertake, no 
matter what it is lL always thought so, and now the 
opinion is confirmed. No woman ever sent me home so 
well made a garment as that which arrived from Herr 
Reiche this morning, to say nothing of being spared the 
endless annoyances of trying on, alterations, &c. &c. 

This is a flattering opinion, which the fair 
traveller often expresses or insinuates in behalf 
of the bearded. We leave her to settle it with 
Miss Martineau and the Quakers, She is much 
more tolerant of the universal practice of Ger- 
many, smoking, than other lady travellers ; and, 
though she does conceive it necessary to launch 
a few random arrows at “ the filthy practice,” 
she is candid enough to confess that the ladies 
of Germany probably feel no repugnance to it 
whatever. In the smoking of their fathers, 
brothers, lovers, and husbands, finding nothing 
disagreeable, they have really nothing to endure 
or forgive, and, therefore, require none of the 
commiseration which Mrs Trollope has shewn 
them. 

Our traveller is sociable and good-humoured ; 
and heartily enjoys the ease, variety, freedom, 
and courtesy of the tables-d’hote. That of 
the Stadt Wein at Dresden, which her party fre- 
quented, is a favourable specimen of such fortu. 
itous assemblages -— 


We have never met with so lively a table-d’hote as at 
the Stadt Wien at Dresden. Probably from its being a 
place where every one made a certain stay, people had 
time to become better acquainted. 

Our salon there was next the dining-room, and before 
we went in, after the preliminary flourishes from the 
orchestra had announced that operations were about to 
commence, we could hear the scraping and sliding on the 
floor of the various guests greeting each other. Every 
one had been to see something in the morning, and there 
was great comparing of notes and mutual inquiries. It 
was easy to know that sight-seeing—and beautiful sight. 
seeing too—was the order of the day at Dresden. I used 
to be amused at all the “sehr hubsch!’’ and “ sehr 
schiin !” and “ wunderbar !"’ and ** vortrefflich!”’ (“ very 
pretty !"—“ very beautiful !—*‘* wonderful !".—“ excel. 
lent !’’) that issued from every mouth in turn round the 
table, 

Sometimes a traveller had just arrived from the Saxdn 
Switzerland, and then there were so many inquiries as to 
what he had seen, and whether he had been pleased. 
Sometimes a party was starting for it, and then ensued 
hopes for fine weather, and kind hints about what was 
best worth seeing, and friendly endeavours to put them 
in the way of being most gratified. 

I was greatly struck with this good-natured interest — 
this entering into the pleasures and disappointments of 
others, on one occasion, 

The first week or ten days we were at the Stadt Wien, 
we remarked an interesting-looking young man, with 
black mustachios, who sat a little way from us. He 
was, I believe, a Prussian. We never happened to speak 
to him, but we met at the picture-gallery and elsewhere, 
and there was a sort of silent recognition between us. 
With the people at his side of the table, he was, of course, 
intimate, as usual. Jle departed; and, one day, shortly 
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after, the news came that the young man with the black 
mustachios, had been waylail and robbed of all his 
money a little beyond Toeplitz. I never saw anything 
like the feeling this excited at the table; one would 
really have thought it had been a brother of every one 
there who had been the sufferer—such a universal regret 
was on every countenance, The dear, kind-hearted 
Germans! This little incident made me love them more 
than ever. How different would have been the case had 
every traveller lived to himself—a solitary, isolated be- 
ing: taking his lonely mutton-chop in his own room, 
without a soul with whom to exchange an idea! 


A few of the delightful national usages of 
Germany are pleasantly introduced. Musie— 
universal song—the music of the people—is one 
distinguishing habit. ‘The party visited the 
school of Schwalbach. ‘The children were at 
play :-— 


When they had returned to their occupations, we went 
into the school-house, The first room we came to was 
that of the girls, who were all learning astronomy! A 
strange preparation, thought I, for the after-life of a 
Nassau female.—Who would think that the walking 
masses, half grass, half woman, one meets every dav in 
the fields and lanes, would be able to tell whether the 
earth moved round the sun, or the sun round the earth, 
or if the moon were any bigger than their own reaping 
hooks ¢ 





| each taking his part—soprano, tenor, bass, &c. wi 
| quisite Correctness. 
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familiar traits which novelty renders piquant and 
. * ” =— Ga 
wonderful to a stranger, informs us— 


The most un-English trait I gathered dur 
speculations at the window this evening, was a group of 
little boys playing in the grass-plot outside. ‘They Were 
all poor, and a tew stockingless, and were eagagd 
some uproarious game, when, in the middle of it 
little urchins burst into the most harmonious mp»! 


lody 


in 


the 


th ex. 
I saw them jump up, and linkin» 
each ether’s arms in true schoolboy fashion, sally cowh 
the street, vociferating their song in such time and tune 
that, but for my initiation into the mystery at: 
Schwalbach school, I should have stared at them as “ 
many litthe wonders. Whata delightful system is thi. 
music, as early and as indispensable a branch of eluc. 
tlun asthe ABC! 

While [am writing, the fragrant perfume of a bua \ 
of orange flowers and beautiful scarlet pomegranate 
blossoms is embalming the air of the room :—they were 
put by our plates at the table @hote, by a little boy who 
handed them round in a basket. As they lie at this 
moment at my elbow breathing sweets, they seem to re. 
proach me with my ingratitude in ot haming them 
among the characteristics of the place. So ends the day 
—not our last at Leipsig, for Lam happy to say, it has 


he 


| been just decided that we do not start heuce till Tuesday, 


We asked the master to allow us to hear them sing, | 


Great was the delight of the little midchens when this 


request was made known ; there was a universal bright- | 
ening of faces and shuttling of leaves ; the pedagogue | 


took down an old violin from a peg where it hung, and 
accompanied their sweet voices in a pretty simple air, 
which they sung in parts and from the notes. 

I remarked one little Jewess, sitting a few benches 
off:—she was not pretty—dark complexion, coal black 
hair, and smali, insignificant features. 


I should never | 


have observed her but for her eyes, though they were | 


cast down when first I looked towards her—but the ef- 
case. The full swelling orbs seemed to occupy all the 
upper part of her face, and the long black lashes that 
fringed the lids were strangely disproportioned to the 
little sank cheeks on which they rested. I could hardly 
believe wuscen eyes could be so felt. 

The next room was full of little boys between six and 
eight years of age. They sang a hymn for us, the simple 
words of which were very touching. As I stood behind 
one dear little fellow, “ hardly highir than the table,’ I 
understood how it was that the Gormans were a nation 


of musicians, and that, in listening to the rude songs of 


the peasants at their work, the ear is never shocked by 
the drawling, untanght style of the same class of people 
in our countries. From the time they are able to lisp, 
they are all made to sing by note. My little triend in 
the ragged blouze, and all the other children, had the 
music as well as the words they were singing, in their 
hands, written on sheets of paper; they followei the time 
as correctly as possible, marking with their little fingers 
On the page, the cruichets, quavers, rests, &c. 

In Germany, musie is a necessary of life ; it 
comes next to the unfailing pipe. Inthe piano- 
forte, as in our savings’ banks, the Jabourer’s 
family invest their ten pounds. They take out 
their lavish interest every day and every 
hour. 

Again, at Leipsic, our traveller, looking out of 
her casement, as was her wont, to discover those 


fect " r . - h th ijn | younzg—alimost always under five-and-twenty. 
ect Was quite exireordinary, even thoug is Wi . 3 i 3 ¥ . 1 
A, wae 5 ough tis Was the | dressed in a grey blouze, with a Ulack leather belt round 


Unfortunately, these little boys are always ex. 
pecting little copper coins. But even with the 
exchange thus against the purely social prin. 
ciple, the trait is pleasing and humanizing. 

The travelling young craftsmen of Germany 
at first puzzled the party. To English ideas, 
asking money, or receiving it in any way save in 
fair bargain and traffic, always implies degrada- 
tion, if not guilt. The picture of the voung 
journeyman Is unique :— 
he is 
Ile is 


To begin my sketch of one of these travellers: 


the waist, hat covered with oil-skin, stout stick in his 


| hand, and (but cela va sans dire) a long china pipe and 





toubacco-pouch, At his back is strapped a kuapsach, 
frum the top of which protrudes a pair of boots, laid on 
their backs, with the toes sticking up in the air, Some. 
times the owner of the knapsack is doubly blessed in this 
way; and fastened atthe bottom is another pair of boot, 
idly looking down upon the less fortunate two that are 
ploughing through the mud on the proprietor’s feet. 
Occasionally a knapsack is furnished with little wheels, 
su that it can run along the ground, to the great bene! 
doubtless of the traveller’s shoulders. 

Two or three of these young wanderers are often seen 
resting themselves on the littie benches surrounded by 
trees, whic German kindness has placed all aiong 
public roads. Sometimes a group of them is stretcheé 
under a spreading apple-tree, smoking their pipes & 
regaling on slices of coarse brown bread out of thet 
knapsacks. Going up a hill, they often approsa ( 
carriage, hat in hand, and ask for a few kreutzers of 
groschen, to help them on the road. Very iriesistio 
beggars they certainly are, though at first one 1s rathet 
puzzled to reconcile their respectable appearance with tit 
request for charity 

Ou inquiry we found that these young men are 4° 
prentices, whom the rules of trade in Germany oblige # 


travel for a certain number of years, before they 
allowed to set up for theinselves. They go trum tow? va 
town, stopping to work where they can ge by 
and thus upprove themselves in ther several trades ° 
searnipg the Ways of different places. 
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Paris, August 10, 1837 

My Dear Tatt,— Ne sutor witra crepidam !” you 
will be perhaps jell: to ejiculate—(** Let not the 
shoemaker go beyond his last” )—as you read the title to 
this letter, I hope you will find, however, before you 
have terminated the perusal of my Jucubrations, that 1 
a second edition of the Crispin who was lepri- 
panded by sfpel/es for finding tault with an t//-painted 
slipper in one of his pictures; but that I am not the 
Crispin W ho, when ascending to other parts of the picture, 
betri ived the grossest ignorance. He wasa judge of shoes, 

itnotof clouds. * No man should puss his opinion in 
ri ovince of art, where he is without a qualification,’ 
Admitted; but have patience with me, and I think I 
shall shew that your RerorM BILL in operation is 
resily inferior to our Fieneh electoral system, So now 
tu W ork, 

Your elections are nearly over; and I begin by admit- 
ting, that they have much veved me-—not the Scottish elec. 
tions, and noé the Metroy olitan elections, Lut the English 
and Welsh county elections, borough elecuens, and city 
elections; and some of the Irish borough and county elee- 
uons. They have not disappointed ime, they have not 
surprised ime, they have nof, on the whole, discouraged 
me; but they have much vexed me. In France, atter 
mahing every allowance for national character, habits, 
and propensities, we cannot, for the lives of us, see the 
connexion Letween hustings specches and hustings mobs, 
dubs, riots, and bludgeon-law, and the progress of li- 
‘erty, civilization, and constitutional retorm ! We can 
understand how a noble lord would, in the goed old 
have led forth his vassals to contend, toot 
by toot, and inch vy inch, with the suitors and serfs of a 
rival and contending chicf. We can easily picture to 
ourselves the helmets and the shields, the Cuirasses and 
the bows, the swords and the batons, of those bygove 
Civ; when force was the standard of truth, and when 
and might was almost always triumphant over right 
ud public feeling. But we cannot, for the lives of us, 
uuderstand how the reformed electors of Great Britain 
(an submit any longer to a system which had its origin 
"feud: lity, and which is composed of the dregs and re- 
fuse of legal slavery or oligarchical oppression. 

In France, election affairs are managed far differeutly. 
As the period approaches when it is presumed that a 
‘esvlution will be possible, or rather probable, the elec- 
‘ors are applied to by those who propose becoming candi- 
Sites, either personally or by Jetier. If by letter, the 
Phbaples and opinions of the applicants are clearly and 
“istinctly stated. No doubt can be entertained as to the 
Fatty to which he belongs. ‘There are no doultful 
méelibers claimed by the Delats 
te ot and by the Courier Francais as appertaining to 
“other, Nothing of the sort occurs in France which 

how taking place in England, where some of the Mem. 
vs are putin the Conservative column by The Times, 
Hain the Reformers’ column by The Morning Chronicle, 
mgd aking a difference of from twelve to fifteen votes. 
ie * application be personel, instead of in writing, it 
sant Without noise, without ostentation, Without ban- 

Ts, Without music, Without dinners and festivities, and 
It is felt to be a serious matter, 
; The atfairs of the state are wisely 
tgard d 48 Certainly tully asimportant as those of private 
sy ‘iduals; and even a little more so: and who ever 
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them the subjects which are the order of the day, and 
obtain from them distinct pledges as to their intentions 
with reference to these questions, The visit is nut an 
attair of delusion, of neighbourly persuasion, of treating, 
of “come to my dinner, and hear my speech ;"" or of 
come to my supper, and we will talk the matter over,” 
at the Golden Crown or the King’s Head: but the vosit 
is that of a man who desires to undertake a great public 
trust, to a man Whose business it is to judge whether, in 
his opinion. the applicant is morally and intellectually 
capable of tulfilling it. The wives and daughters are 
not consulted, Itis no question of which is the hand- 
sumest man; or of which is the wealthiest nan; or ot 
Which is the best-bred man; or ot which is the man who 
has the most pleasing manner, or who dances the best 
at the election or the race ball; or of which is the man 
Who fearlessly makes most promises, and engages to per- 
iorm all that is required, because he has no intention ot 
keeping any one of his undertakings : but the question 
with the French elector is this— Does this man repre. 
sent the opinions and principles which I desire to see 
prevail?" Of course, the elector may be mistaken—ot 
course, the elector may be deceived in his judgment—ot 
course, the opinions and the principles of the elector him- 
self may be wrong. All this is incidental to the repre- 
sentative system; but what I am contending for is this 
—that in J’rance the question is treated with much more 
gravity, and the election conducted with the seriousness 
Which ought to characterise the whole of such proceedings. 

As the period arrives when the elections are to take 
place, the candidates are requested to attend at a general 
ineeting of all the electors, Such meetings are conducted 
with the utmost order. There are no attempts to prevent 
a candidate from speaking, and no interruptions made, 
even though the principles of the speaker be clearly op- 
posed to those of the majority. [I can imagine nothing 
wore absurd and idle than the greater number of these 
preliminary meetings in England. ‘The partisans of one 
candidate ov of the other, get possession of the room, an 
hour or two prior to the commencement of business ; 
and, when the moment has arrived for the other candidate 
being heard, there are cries, screams, groans, 
This is a mockery, at once disgraceful and revolting. 
The accounts of some of these meetings in Enzland, 
Which have been published in the French papers, o1 


and hisses. 


Which have been transmitted by Marrast to the 
Netonal, or by Mery to La Presse, have been 
by some looked on as exaggerations; but, alas! the 
English uecounts of these riotous assemblies, pub- 


lished in The Chronicle and Courier, in The Times and 
The Standard, have tar exceeded in their melancholy de- 
tailseven the animated and graphic sketches of these 
French correspondents, 
The want ot dignity, of senatorial greatness, of a calm, 
just, and measured appreciation of the importance and 
value of the object proposed, are lamentably displayed 
hevery portion of the proceedings of an English elec- 
tion, From the moment the candidate is in the field, to 
the period when he is chatred, there is the same system 
of treating.--of corruption---of lavish and absurd expen- 
diture---and of reducing the question to one of rival 
churchwardens or rival grave-dizgers, 

When the meeting in France has listened to the ex. 
planations and declarations of the candidates, it is quietly 
dissolved. Sometimes, indeed, an opinion is expressed 
by ineans of a vote in favour of this or of that candidates 
but thisis only in cases where the majority is so great, 
and the minority so small, as to leave no chance tu the 
latter; and where it is therefore intended to say [0 OLe 
of the candia Ates, * you us juld do well to retire. 


Hiow deplorably difterent is this in England! How 
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ON THE FRENCH ELECTORAL SYSTEM. 


a 


many a Liberal candidate, during the last general election, 
has been induced to come forward by false promises or by 
over-persuasion, whin not the slightest chance existed for 
And how many a Tory candidate has been 
brought into the field, when four-fifths of the votes had 
been previously promised---merely for the sake of having a 
contested election, and of causing all parties to spend, in 
:vours and treating, many thousands of pounds ? 
is the only way of accounting for some of the most absurd 
election poll lists during the late contest. 
Finsbury election. 
remote chance ; and yet he was induced, over-persuaded, 
Look at the Svuthiwark Election, 
The election 


his election 7 


Look at the 
Poor Percival 


to become a candidate. 
Was not the same fact observable there ? 
of the Liberal candidates admitted of no doubt; and yet 
that most extraordinary being, Mr Richards of Knares- 
borough, was persuaded into the belief, that he could 
contest with good chance of success that Metropolitan 





This determination on the part of the electors in many 
boroughs and districts 
candidate, and to cajole that candidate into a belief, that 
he had some chances ot success, is the most unprincipled 
and heartless act of clectioneering jobbing. 
in these matters know as well as that their mames are 
Smith, or Jones, that there is not the most remote 
possibility for the retura of the ¢iird man; but, that 
money may be spent, coaches hired, taverns kept open, 
and scenes of tursult and disorder take place, he is 
sought out, entreated, persuaded, robbed, and made a fool 
Whenever such a great disparity is observable in 
the numbers of the votes for the Liberal, or tor the Tory 
candidates, as is to be remarked in some elections, it 
may, in nine cases out of ten, be imputable to the fact, 
that the third candidate was brought forward to be 
Nothing of this sort occurs in France. 
Long before the day of election, the candidates can tell if 
they have no chance at all; and, ir they persevere in their 
candidatesip, it is simply because they are resolved on 
hoisting a standard of opposition, 

But let us advance a step further, 
proceeds, there are no election squibs—no libeis—uo 
placards injurious to the private or public character of 
the candidates—-and no falsehoods issued from the press 
of the other party, for the express purpose of appealing 
to the prejudices of the bigoted or nariow-minded por- 
The MIDDLESEX ELECTION 
was lost by Mr Hume, because the Wesleyan Methodists, 
and a portion of the Dissenters, voted against him, 
Because they were made 


in’ England, 


The agents 


ae ee 


tetany ii -tes0d) 
ne 





plucked bird, 


As the canvass 


tion of the electoral body. 





Why did they so vote ? 
believe that Mr Hume was an Athiest, or 
Freethinker, and that he was wholly indifferent to the 
progress of Christianity, and an unbeliever in the great 
. 1 this was a 
rious and an AWFUL LIE, yet it suceceded ; and all 
other explinations of the loss of that election may be 
treited as spurious and absurd, 

head of the poll from gratitude. 
second, because the lie against Mr Hume was bel eved— 
and Mr Pownall and that gentleman were neck aud neck 
together, because Mr Pownall came forward as the can- 
didate of the evangelical party im the Church of Eng- 


a Deist, or a 


Now, thoug 


Mr Byng was at the 
Captain Wood was 


ae 





In France, this lie would not have been propagated, 
or, if any one had attempted to have imposed it on the 
credulity of the electoral body, it would have been im. 
mediately inet and refuted, and would not have influ. 
The terrible placard which was 
issued against Mr Duncombe, could not be published 
in France; that is to say, no one would dream of re-ort- 
ing to so scoundrelly a proceeding ; and the party who 
did so would at once lose his election. 

When the day approaches in France for t 
all agitation ceases, even if any small portion shall previ- 
Every man has made up his 
As his vote is secret, 


ee 


aS Re « 
+ 


* 


the election, 


erate 4 st emer 


ie election, 


ously have been exe:ted. 
mind to the course he shall pursue, 
caunot be worth purchasing; for the 





would not sell it, and the dishonest man wou'd sell it to 
one and vote for another. The Government fixes the 


day for every election throughout France, 


think far preferable to the local tining of district © 


“th theers, 
I am by no means friendly to the undue exertion of 
influence or of patronage by the Government, in election 


eering matters ; but itis, in my opinion, far betrer, thar 
the Government should cecide the hour and the place at 
which the election should occur, than that it should be 
left to local caprice, or the party bias of the “eturning 
officer, ' 

The day of the election has at last arrived—and wha. 
do we seer  Hlustings? No! Banners, flags, and 
bands of music? No! Mobs of armed bludgeon me, 
as at the election of North Wiltshire, headed by 4 
parliamentary agent, who acted for Grove in London, 
and for DUNCOMBE at Finsbury---and then (deautifyl 
consistency, and delightful disinteresteduess !) for Burdet: 
and the Tories ? No! Do we see open taverns and 
pubiic houses? No! Do we see public men insulted, 
whose private virtues as well as whose patriotism ough; 
to have been a sufficient shield against the smallest 3. 
tempt to degrade or annoy them? No! Do we se 
vegetables, rotten eggs, mud, and filth, thrown at the 
candidates whose opinions are not approved, or whos 
votes may not have been popular? No! Do we eee 
such aman as Mr Hume, or even such a man aa Sir 
George Murray, (for ‘the Con-ervative is as much to be 
protected as the Reformer.) bespattered with mud and 
filth at the moment of attempting to address the multi. 
tude; or such men as Mr Paul Methuen and Mr Danie! 
Whittle Harvey actually wounded in their feet or arms 
by political assassins? Nv, no! Such scenes as these 
never take place in France. 

The French have read the recital of some of the elec. 
tion scenes in England with disgust and dismay. ~ They 
have said in their journals, and they have said in their 
saloons, in their political circles, and in their private 
families--- Well, if this be the representative system, 
may God in his mercy keep us strangers to it!” And 
yet the French are an excitable people, whilst the Eng. 
lish are the reverse. It takes only a glass of champagne 
to disturb the centre of gravity of a Frenchman; whilet 
the Englishman can swallow a bottle of port and a bow! 
of punch before he thinks of being merry. And yet at 
a contested election the Frenchman preserves his calmness, 
dignity, and self-possession, and feels that the vote he 
gives may decide the election of a deputy, whose vote in 
his turn may decide, if not the destinies of his country, 
at least the progress of improvement and civilization, or 
a return to old systems and o.d and exploded principies. 

The day of an election is not, even in a small 
town or district, a gayer or a more bustling day than 
the rest. Inthe course of the day, the voters proceed 
to their district places of meeting, (according to the 
district to which they belong,) and there depose, in 
an electoral urn, their secret and unknown vote. At 
the places of voting there are no solicitations, no ¢"- 
treaties, no speeches, no promises, no prayers, no circula- 
tion of hand-bills ; nothing is said by the agents or friends 
of candidates; objections to votes are made, discussed, 
and decided on ins/anter, subject to appeal, if necessary, 
to the Chamber of Deputies; and, when the ballot closes, 
the votes are simply counted, and the result announced. 
There are no huzzas, no cheerings, no returning of thanks; 
no processions, so dangerous to the peace of the town, 
and so destructive of the independence of the electors. 
body: but the electors are officially apprized of the 
result; and for FIVE YEARS more, the electors return © 
those hearths and homes which they have only left for 4 
moment, to deposit in the electoral urn the result of ther 
convictions and of their desires. 

Preparatory to the election of deputies, the elector 
meet, however, to select the individuals who are (fre 
among their number) to act as presidents, secretaries, 
and scrutineers during the election, Generally speaking, 
the result of this preliminary measure, supplies ® tolers- 
bly accurate idea of the determination of the electors = 
to the candidates for the deputation. But sometimes this 
not the cas; as electors may omit to attend this first bai. 
lot, who, when the real question of the deputies 
returned has to be decided, do not fail to be present. 

The question of the BALLOT now naturally presens 
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Jest communion , 


WORKING OF THE BALLOT IN FRANCE. 


But who can hope to add 
anything to the annual and masterly arguments of Mr 
Coote ? On one point alone can I dare to attempt sug. 
cesting anything to his admirable and convincing state. 
ments. That point is, the working, the successful work- 
ing of the BALLoT in I rance. (t has often been said 
wath great truth, in favour of Christianity, that no one 
cho had believed its doctrines, and had been influenced 


if to our consideration. 


sts? 


be its sublime morals in his intercourse with lis 
fellow creatures, and in his communion with God 
during his life. had ever been known, at the 
moment of death, to say, “[ reset that I have 


have been a Christian !” | : 
Christianity, is equally true, though in a ditferent and 
less important degree, of the BaLLoT in France. We 
have now made a long experiment; and who are those 
who object to it? NONE BUT THE LEGITIMISTS | All 
classes, and all divisions of the J.iberal party in France, 
delight in its principle, and ad.uire its workings, ‘The 
Lezitimists alone object to its; and why? The Legiti- 
mists have found the BALLor cestructive of their influ. 
ence, and decisive against their system ; and why 7—Be- 
cause the Legitimists are either priest-ridden, on the one 
hand, or are large landed proprietors, on the other hand, 
If the system of voting as in England were in operation 
in France, the large landed proprietors would be able to 
seeure the votes of theirtenants; or, at least, to inducetheim 
toabstain from attendingattheelections. Asin Englaud so 
in France, society requires to be protected against the inju- 
rious influence of its own egotism, and its own cupidity. 
The Legitimists would not so protect it. They would 
be avle to profit from both ; and, aware that they would 
0 be able, they desire the change of the system. The 
Gazette de France is coustantly attacking the sysien of 
the Ballot; it would have the poll-books opened, and 
would bring the influence of the Romish clergy to bear 
upon the elections. ‘This intluence, in France, would be 
uifavourable to the cause of freedum. To deny this 
would be false and wicked. ‘The Romish clergy in 
France are, ninetyenine out of every hundred, attached to 
the fallen dynasty, and to the counter-revolution, Edu. 
cated in an aversion to free institutions—kept by their 
monastic laws from the civilizing and liberal iniluences 
of female secietyeeand brought up im a bigoted attach. 
ment to wWiatever is ancient, however errovreous—tlie 
Romish clergy in France are nearly all Legitimists. 
When, then, the Legitimist party asks for the repeal ot 
the Bal/ot, and the establishment of pol/ing. it doves so 
because the Roman Catholic priests might, by atleuding 
tthe poll, by preaching from the pulpit, and by their 


, 
+ 


uhuence in the confessional, secure a great, an immense 
umber of votes to the Legitimist candidates. But, wiilst 
the Ballo’ is in force, this priestly influence cannot pre- 
vail. The votes of the electors are not kuown, and can- 


not be by the priest, so long as the electors think fit to 
Kerp their ow secret. 

If polling instead of balloting were adopted, the child 
of the elector who voted against the Legitimist candidate 
would be retarded by the priest in his reception of the 
the wife of the offending elector 
Would not obtain absolution at the confessional, with. 
oat months of penances and holocausts of secrifices ; and 
marriages would have to be deferred, and extreme 
unetion wonld be refused, and family arrangements 
would be put out, because the offended priest would 
tirow every impediment in the way of those whose 
fathers or husbands had voted contrary to his wishes. 
(is is no ideal picture—these are no imaginary evils, 
fX up to suit the argument I am conducting. The in- 
fwence of the priesthood in France is all injurious to 
Weral institutions and to the constitutional sysiem ; and 
We have nothing to oppose to it but the BaLLor. No 
voncer then that the Gazette de France should call it 
“AntsFrench!" and should labour to convince the 


"«Coral body, that secrecy is unworthy of the charac- 
? for ingenuousness and vivacity which belongs to the 
The BaLLot kills the Legitimists, 
“it Would destroy the Oligarchy in England. 

Connected with this question of the BaLLort, theie is 
“ another topic, to whica 1] must refer—and that is 


hat.on ! 


Per. | 
Leer es | 


Now, that which is so true of 


| 





to the DURATION OF PARLIAMENTS in Veranee. Oar 
Parliaments are FIVE YEARS’ PARLIAMENTS—and even 
they are felt to be too long. For this reason they never 
last longer than FOUR YEARS or four Ses-ions. We had 
a general election in 1830. another in 1834; and another 
will take place either at the close of this year, or at the 
beginning of the next. These repeated appeals to the 
eiectoral boly are felt, by the Government, as well as by 
public opinion, to be essential ; and they are made (by 
the meansof the BALLOT) without convulsion, and with- 
out difliculty. Now, though I am sincerely convinced 
that TRIENNIAL PARLIAMENTS are the most desirable 
for Great Britain, | have a very strong feeling, inleed, 
upon one point, and that is, 


“No TRIENNIAL PARLIAMENTS WITHOUT THE 
BALLOT.” 
The influence of WEALTH in Great Britain is an 


undue and distressing influence. Wealth, Lke every 
resented. But there 
bank notes. 
I would not like to see a House of Commons cum posed 
entirely of philosophers, of literary men, of men of 
But I see no reason why 
the aristocracy of wealth should be more confided in, or 
be better looked upon, than the aristocracy of taleui, of 
virtue, of knowledge, and of intellectual power. The 


other talent, ought to be re; 


are other * capacities,” besides those of 


science, Of artists, or of poets. 


loss by Dr Bowring of his election at Kilmarnock, 
His auboy Gd me wuch wore than the failure of Paul 
Methuen in North Wiltshire, Now, thank God! we 


yet live ta times, when, in spite of all the corruption 
Which exists in the world, Literary men and philosophers 
are still poor! The roid to scicnce is not the read to 
Wealth; and poverty and kauwiedge have long been bed. 
te iows, It, waen poverty comes im at the door, love, 
(.cd some sorry estadiisiments,) thes out at the window, 
this is mod the cise with Knowledge aud virtue. Now, 
tuen, let me apply this! la spite of your Reform Bill, 
electionecring is work. Sir Francis Burdete’s 
election in Wiltshire has cost him more than eight thoue 
sand pounds! !—my 
all over Fran: 


e¢Xpeus Ss a> LLUetse, 


Gear 


h more than all the contested elec. 
‘would cost at a geucral election. 
honest men aud able men are 
rIUkEE YEARS. Even 
y euough by sSURSCRIP- 
three thou. 


tie: s 
sach 
unableto sustain, at any rate, every 
theie friends Cauuot raise mone 
TIONS to neel 
rind pounds, if the pariiagents are often dissolved, 
TRIENNIAL ELECTIONS WiThour THE BaLLor, 
would only be beneficial to the aristoct icy of wealth, 


such CXpenuaitures as two or 


to noblemen, large lauded proprietors, immense capital. 


ists 


ts, and wealthy bankers. Mr Duncombe, the Member 
for Finsbury, has, itis said, an income of about £2000 
perannum., How could he afford th irge of a cone 
tested election every three years, whilst the polling sys 
tem continued 2 Dr Bowring is not a rich man; and is 


notashamed toownit. Ileea: ad by the sweat of 
his brow—and he afford 
to meet even the unavoidable expenses of a contested 
election every three years at Kiluarnock ? 

Look at thecase ot Daniel Whittle Harvey. Does 
he not labour at 7%> True Sun, heart and soul, and 
kecp alive a daily | the Radical party ? 
How could Daniel Whittle Harvey inaintain his posi- 
irs he had to meet the 
Knaresborough Richardsat the polling-booth, and pay elee- 
tion expenses? The thing would be empuossiile, And how 
could Wakley afford it? and how could Bulwer afford it ? 
I do not say this disparagingly, but quite the reverse. 
And not only 30, but even now, thourh the elections are 
every five, or six, o1 seven years in England, how many 
uicn of patriotism, character, honour, virtue, and talent 
are kept out of Parliament, simply because they have not 
the funds fo sparc for the expenses of electioneering 
contests 7 and how much more would this be the case if 
the elections were ¢ twenntal, and yet the same expenses 
had to be defrayed ? 

For be it remembered that al/ the important and 
really tn nous expenses of electioneering coutests in every 
part of Great Britain are those which would be done 
away by the establishment of the Bator. ‘The mo. 
ment every vote Was free, there would be no use appeal. 
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ing ta the enpidity of an elector. Pribery would be out 
of the question. Kren Lord | -—— would nor bribea 
man, where he conld not assure himvelf, * a da Thomas,” 
of the vote be bad purchased. Establish the system of 
voting by BAL LoT, and /hen, but not (ill then, call for 
Short Parliaments. 

Iam very anxious that there should be no mistake 
upon this point, because a portion of the Liberal party 
im England is tavourable to Triennial Parliamen’s and 
unfavourable to the Ballot. They say, ** We donot like 
the Ballot it is un-English. John Bull likes every- 
thing open. He likes nothing sly and underhand, We 
are for short Parliaments; but for the present mode 
of voting.” I have heard this language even from Eng- 
lish electors of the right sort, many times, during the 
last few months; and it is therefore that I call your 
attention to the subject. If Parliaments should be 
shortened without the establishment of the Ba//ct, none 
would gain by the measure but wealthy men. If the 
Ballot should be established, without the shortening of 
Parliaments, the Liberal party might still be able to 
cope with the aristocracy of family and of wealth. But, 
if Parliament should be shortened tri/hout the establish- 
ment of the Aal/ot, nothing but money would have the 
mastery ; and he who bad the largest fortune, would, in 
the end, be certain of success. ‘The Liberals would not 


he able to consume the wealth of the aristocracy, by re-— 


peated elections, so long as pol/ing continued to be the 
mode of voting; but the aristocracy would defeat the 
Liberal party by short Parliaments without the Bal- 
lot. 

And now to return to France, and to French elec- 
tions, 

When the election is over, the returns are transm tted 
to the Government, and, by the Government, are deposited 
at the Chambers. At the meeting of the new Parlia- 
ment, the election of each Deputy is gone into ; the qual- 
ifications of the Members are examined ; the petitions, if 
there are any, against the elections, are read and investi. 
gated; but with promptitude, and at no expense. All 
evidence is documentary, and, when oral, is taken before 
the authorities on the spot. There are no expenses at 
contested elections, and no expenses ajout contested re- 
turns, This isso mucha matter of course in France, 
and it is looked on so much as an affair of principle, that 
Deputies should not pay anything for their seats, that 
even lately, when the electors of a certain district applied 


to a gentleman whom they thought eminently qualitied | 


LITERARY 


Memoirs and Correspondence cf Colonel Charles 
Shaw s comprising a Narrative of the War in 
Portugal and Spain. 

WeE may honestly confess, at the outset, that we have 
neither time nor space to do even the barest justice to 
Colonel Shaw's work. To assist as a sort of Ainger-post, 
shewing the name painted, and directing the way to it, is 
allwecanattempt. Colonel Shaw’s share in the war for 
liberty in the Peninsula is already the subject of contem- 
porary history, He has himself given it again in detail, 
as Written in haste and off-hand to his relatives in I:ng- 
land, from the camp, the field, and the bivouac, No 
better form conld have been chosen, The narrative, if 
desultory and bioken, has the warmth and animation ot 
actual life. 

Colonel Shaw displays a want of literary kill in pla- 
cing the least interesting materials first in his book. The 
peace left him a young half-pay lieutenant, amusing him- 
self with shooting, and fishing, and attending the lectures 
of the Edinburgh Professors; while some vague notions 
of hiberty, imbibed among the students of Gottingen and 
Bruuswick, were already fermenting in his mind. His 
icture of Sc ottish society at this period is tolerably accu- 
ateas well as amusing; and it marks an epoch and a 
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| to serve them, to become a candidate, he replicg “1 
=] 


in business; my business is profitable, | cannot } 

my time for notching, for T have a large family - Bee 
youn wisir me to be your Deputy—and, it you wish in : 
take away my time from my business ang tala 
you must pay me for it.” The suggestion RK 
no astonishment, though, | believe, the offe; jer 
accepted, ta 

In France, the whole of the objections to RFTURY 
are decided by the Chamber of Deputies in ¢ very f " 
days» ‘There is no such thing here as the ruinous a. 
diture attendant Om SCRUTINIES and ,¢ ONTESTED 
ELECTIONS before committees of the House of Con. 
mons. 

Ido not wonder that Mr Grote shovld prefer accens 
ing the Chiltern Hundreds, to incuning the eaten. 
expenses of election committees in the House of which ‘ 
is A member. 

When the Chamber of Deputies has decided on the y lj. 
dity of an election, and has examined the “ qualification” 
of the member elected, (all of which does not take, in 
ordinary cases, halt-an-hour,) his admission is pronounced 
—he takes the oath of allegiance, and is a Deputy for 
five years. In England, the qualifications of Members 
ot the House of Commons are not looked to. This js 4 
great evil. Frauds of virious descriptions are perpetrated - 
and, whilst many an honest Liberal will not become H 
candidate, because he knows his landed qualification jg 
in value a little below what it should be according to 
law, his less conscientious neighbour of epposite prin. 
ciples, will take his “ Custom House oath,” and 
swear roundly to his three hundred a-year landed pro. 
perty. 

U have conducted you thus from the embryo deputy, to 
the deputy in reality—from the first to the last stage 
of an electioneering contest—and I think you must admit 
that ‘we manage these things betler in France.” 

The REFORM BILL was a vast measure ; but it was 
only a meusure—it was nota System, It wasa portion of 
a great plan, but it was wot the whole of it. The elections 
which have just terminated, must surely have convinced 
every one who has the welfare of his country at heart, 
that the Reform Bill must be followed up by the BaLLoz, 
and by Short Parliaments, and that then, and not till 
then, can the contrast between England and France b 
favourable to the former country,—I am, my dear Tait, 
very faithfully yours, 


0. P. Q. 
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state of things which can never recur. The old feelings 
are put to the rout—the old confederacies for ever 
broken up. 


Society in Scotland was, at this time, in a most extraor 
dinary state. Many militaires had, with their families, re 
turned to settle in their native country. They had come 
from countries in which they had been aristocrats. 00 
their return to Edinburgh, they found the bodies of soeiet) 
composed of men who, from their contracted habits of 
thought and want of forcign travel, did not inspire them 
with that respect which the native townsmen ladso reailily 
yielded. The new comers, therefore, entered into oppor 
tion. This is not to be wondered at. Patronage and job 
hing, not merit and talent, were then tlie order of tie day: 
Two families” rode, rough-shod, overthe country. Te be 
connected with or patronized by either of these, Wa” 
obtain anything; to be uninown to, or unt friended by 
them, was tentamount to exclusion from all the good things 
laid out on the table of Scotland. To such an extent ¥* 
this carried, that a promise froin one of the . 
said not to be a hope but a certainty. The magistrates went 
all partisans. To administer what was called justice. ¥ 
merely to advance private intcrest and fumily claps p- 
I used to be amused at this time in attending the pow 
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and meetings in Edinburgh. <A public ball was in 
spose days & rich treat. Even dances were arranged 


cording to party spirit. In a corner of the room you 
pis the parties adjusting themselves, with as much 
> . 


stagty AS Conservatives, Whigs, and Radicals arrange 
eraelves in the House of Commons, Should a stranger 
x the wang present himself, or presume to seek a portuer 


terferences, by which soldiers are more irritated and 
alienated than by the severest hardships aud privations 
they are necessarily called upon to endure. He cons 
trived to keep up the discipline of his unruly squad al- 
most without flogging, 

The form of a great part of the narrative, which is 
that of letters to brothers at home, and te a mother to 





amidst this exclusive and narrow-minded! ms a: the old 
yancing portion of *vested interests and “ancient 
abuses” would Dridle themselves up with superlative 
jada. and shrink away, as if those hold intruders would 
vafect them with cholera. The next quadrille would be 
mwposerL of their “ hangers on, pute as rude as * their 
vores: in Short, there was a regular gradation of ins 

s. according to the old feudal system. This was most 

: sable to the ladies of the military men, who would 
i tlorete snch rudeness, They instilled revenge into 
hate h ihends and brothers, who now began at public 
mectines to speak out their opinions. Some clever 
cohae-wnrited men of Edinburgh of independent feelings 
: nce tle attack had commenced, came up asa reserve; and 
, outpost attair began, with much noise and little effect. 

picture of Edinbureh was the type of every city 
tnetty town in Scotland, Every burgh was under the 
erutection of soime nobleman or jaird, who could very 
easily ruin any Native oppoucnt, but “citizens of the 
vorkd” could not permit this, and towns beeame inha- 
hited by a class of people who had no idea of returning 
to the feudal system. 

Colonel Shaw is right in the main; though he attri- 
butes to the mi/ifaires or their ladies what a philosopher 
would attribute to the schoolmaster and the prinfer. 
Yet the ball-room might be an auxiliary of the work- 
shop and the newspaper club; and he is quite correct in 
stating that “ Every shop in Scotland had now in it thi 
ved of opposition to the old feudality.” Clever and 
soirited newspapers were published, and speedily read by 
the opposition, Which soon acquired numbers, union, and 
erength. 

At this time, Captain Shaw became a wine-merchant 
in Leith; and found more congenial occupation in drill- 
ng and commanding a corps of sharpshooters, called 
into existence by the impending horrors of the Radical 
war. Those of our readers who have of late seen so 
much of the doughty Edinburgh Volunteer and Yeo- 
manry corps, in the memoirs ot Sir Walter Scott, will be 
amused at another aspect of the same heroic bodies. 

In France, when Colonel Shaw told the anecdote of a 
supreme judge acting as a military commander, his audi- 
tors would hardly give credit to the gross indecency of 
this union of tunctions. 

The event which led Colonel Shaw to leave Edinburgh 
isalready well-known there, and is of little consequence 
anywhere else. It 1s enough that it redounded to his 
honour, though, at the raoment, it seemed fatal to his 
interests, He gave up business, and made a long and 
fxtensive pedestrian tour on the Continent. A man sees 
much more who journeys in this way, than one who 
travels through Europe in a post-chaise. ‘The narrative 
of the tour is lively and piquant, from the circumstance 
of the writer, in simple good faith, speaking of almost 
every place or scene, as if his own were the first English 
fyes that had ever rested upon it, and his the first pen that 
uadever described it. In this respect, Shaw’s notes are as 
auijue as “ Coryatt’s Crudities.” On returning to Eng- 
aud, from this wandering and exploring expedition, (the 
fitest possible training for Peninsular campaigning, ) 


Ty 


Yolonel Shaw setiled at Richmond, and, by a series of | 


accidents, found himself at the head of a body of recruits, 
volunteers for Don Pedro, and in the roads of Belle Isle. 
Itisnow that the interest of his narrative commences, 
and exactly where we must drop it, He was remarkably 
well adapted to the irregular service in which he had em- 
‘atked, Which required not only the oidinary qualifica- 
ons of a good regimental officer, but activity, vigilance, 
aud the judicious tempering of strict discipline, with al- 
lowance and indulgence. Colonel Shaw seenis also to 
have possessed the greatest art of a commander, in in- 
wiring his soldiers with confidence in their leader, 
tee soon felt that he was their friend, and that he 
‘eated them with kindness and impartial justice, and 
‘ewed no more strictness than Was necessary to good 


Cie ss 


viene; nor auy of those martinet caprices and in- 


whom Colonel Shaw appears a most devoted son, gives 
| Singular freedom to the tone of the composition, and 
admission to many pathetic scenes, and also to much 
rare fun, which could never have found a way into grave 
history or formal despatches. It is war, net on the stage 
alone, but behind the scenes; and the part usually con- 
cealed is the best of it. 

With Colonel Shaw's grievances, and good canses of 
grievance, we shall not intermeddie, His resignation 
Wis more from reasons personal than patriotic ; but he 
owed po allegiance to Spain, nor, from what appears, 
inuch gratitude to “the gallant smember for Westmin. 
ster.”” Neither has he had much reason to envy his 
successors their laurels. Independently of the other 
merits and interests of this work, if we were Quakers, 
Wishing to givea striking picture ot the misery, hard- 
ship, and demoralizing etfects of war ands» //) rina, 
we should glean largely from its pages. These anec- 
| dotes are incidentally and lightly given, in the tone of 

a soldier familiar with such scenes, and feeling that his 

time may come next day, must come some day soon. 

Besides his military qualities, Colonel Shaw displays, 

in his correspondence, as much humanity and gen 

uine kind-heartedness as would have gone a prodi. 
gious way in the formal biography of some grave civilian, 

Scamps, scape-graces, unfortunate lads, youths ot the 

uneasy class,” candidates for glory and some = small 

pay, appear to have been consigned or recommended to 
him by wholesale ; and it 1s quite delightful to hear, by 
| accident, of his attempts to reclaim the profligate, relieve 
the destitute, give merit its due, and another tair chance 
to the poor thoughtless sinner. He speaks handsomely 
and generously of his British companions in arms, aad 
| Magnanimously of the Portuguese, which, in their allies, 
is, we think, a rarer virtue. Asa brief specimen of the 
book, we shall give part of the account of a desperate 
skirmish, in which the English suttered severely. Colonel 
Shaw himself had been wounded and stunned early in the 
action; but he crawled back to the garden where his 
party was posted. 
| Ifound that I was weaker than I thought, and searcely 
| able to go down to iy old place ; but luckily I met 
| Captain Mitchell, who, from another part, had been 
driven into the battery above the garden, after getting 
three wounds, That brave young fellow Woolridge, of 
whom | have so often spoken, volunteered to go down, 
although kuowing it alinost certain death , and I remained 
| to take charge of this Yellow House Battery. I found 
the whole front of my position covered with advancing 
troops; and at this moment the enemy, in overwhelming 
force, drove the French on our right, and brought up 
artillery in front of me, which annoyed us, and protected 
the advance of their men. Although t had the wall well 
lined, J really thought the day lost, especially on seeing 
a reinforcement of about $000 coming down tothe enemy, 
who were now fizhting hand to hand in the house and 
garden below. Thad iny left arm in a sling, when at 
this moment a spent ball gave me a sharp blow on thre 
shoulder, which was followed by a round shot banging 
the stones of the dike, behind which we were firing, 
against my side. FT got sickish, which relieved me, or 
rather the excitement of the advance of the 4000 men put 
ine in good spirits, My whole attention was at this 
moment turned to make the men fire at them, when I 
| saw our poor fellows cowing in wounded, and Woolridge 
i the Just of all. dragging his leg broken by a musket ball, 
| but not retiring until his ammunition was expended. 

Colonel Burell wos now killed, Captains Cherock and 
| Mitchell badly wonnded, amd our two volunteers regularty 
| smashed : and I now found inyself with Mr Burton with 
| the colours, having despatched the adjutant to a battery, 
| 


where he instantly got four wounds, 

He gors on to relate, that, in a closer ¢u’zie with a 
handtol of Miguelites, he gave an immense fellow a smath 
in the face with a stone, when 


Poor Burton ran after me, laughing, and was leaning 
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to sasha fellow, with a big stone in his right hand and 
colours in his left, when another of the enemy put his 


cones to his breast and shot hiin instantly dead. While | 


' 
| 


. . | 
I was drazging the colours from under him, a Portuguese | 


sergeant kept throwing the wall down upon the encmy. 
They got out of shot by keeping close below the wall, 
hut we pitched stones to make them shew themselves ; 


and, when they did so, they were instantly shot dead. | 
Seventeen of them bit the dust in this little spot. Every 


man of ours was either killed, wounded, or had his cap 
or clothes torn with shot. I myself got a very slight 
seratch on the left eyebrow. 

We siall omit the details of the action. The moral, 
he atter scene, is our object. 

We drove the enemy out, and at five, I found inyseli on 
the same spot where I had been kuocked down at seven. 
I was now in some measure maddened at the atrocities of 
the Miguelites, und made such of thein as we had taken 
prisoners get up with my sword, and limp (for they were 
all wounded) to the rear. The shocking way in which 
they had cut up some of my young fellows. was enonzh to 
unhumanize one. I tried twice to charge out of the 
zarden, to get into the read, but without success; at last, 
the third time I managed it, getting a spent ball on the 
stomach, and a sharp graze on the left thuim-nail, which 
yuve me great pain. 

They drove the enemy from the ground, and made 
prisoners, and now 

It was a complete rout, the excitement was over, and 
1 am ignorant of what occurred, as the next time I caine 
to recollection, | was lying on a bed, with fresh clothes on 
me, and so well, that IT wrote a few lines that night. 1 
exerted myseif—went down to barracks—found only one 
officer not killed or wounded—p\nced the remnant in their 
old positioin—returned to my old quarters, was put to bed. 
Ll awakened about eight o'ciock on Sunday morning as 
from a dream—thie stiffness of ny wounds convinced ie of 
the reality. [ got up, went down to the barracks, and 
arrauged the poor fellows for prayers. 1 began, but my 
feclings overpowered me. How different fromm yesterd:y 
mornin! then so clean, and double the number! Now 
their faces covered with powdcr, aud their clothes or belts 
hespattered either with their own blood or that of their 
comrades, my own arm ina sling. and iny voice shaking 
from nervousness, 7 ordered a lerge hole tobe dugzin the 
zarden, the seat of their glory ; and then the dead were put 
in as we found them, their faces covered with vine-leaves. 
Their career was thus finished....... Staunton was to 
me a sad loss. I feit desolate. Burell came, and we 
took to each other. He toois gone. I have no cne to 
epen my mind to, save Hodges, aud he, like myself, has 
much to suffer. Here is 2 wee brute of a piug-dor comes 
to the bed, aud lieks iny hand so kindly as alinost to mike 
me cry. 

We shall give but one more of those tales of the cost of 
WAr tan 

I have, or rather had, two brothers as officers—tlic one 
Lrother so proud of the other! As one brother was putting 
down the men’s heads beside his brother, his brains were 
scattered about us. The brother saw it, but never said a 
word, and was only the more active. 1 carried the fine, 
comely fellow behind the house, where he died in a few 
ininutes, without a change in his handsome countenance. 
I returned, and shook hands with the elder brother, who 
undersiood me. At this moment, lie bounded up in the 
air, fell back on the ground, screaming, with his hand at 
his breast. I saw he was not killed ; but when I was get- 
ting hii behind the house, I recollected his brother was 
there. I tried to throw some branches over his body, but 
could not cover him. The sight seemed to revive the 
brother ; and you may imagine my delight to find the ball 
had broken his large kuife, but had not penetrated far. I 
was so happy! He went back to the fire, still treiend- 
ous, and we gave three cheers for his return. At this 
tine, poor Lawrie was bravely running about, giving flints 
out of aiess tin. I thought he would eatch it , and he 
did so, through the neck, and was carried off, leaving me 
nearly, as on the 29th, without an officer. Poor got 
a second shot through the shoulder ; but still he would not 
leave the field... . . You may tell my mother 
and sisters it has been a glorious day for me as a soldier. 
You would laugh at the compliments J have already had 
paid me. The Emperor and the Marshal, and all the staff, 
were wituesscs, at a short distance, of the charge. Every 
one calls me « and so, but I tell you the secret—I had 
studied the ground ; and, if I haddied for it, 1 was resolved 
to separate myself at all bazards from the general herd 
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here. The scene at the funeral of my fine yo 

with his brave brother, has lifted me up beyond 
feeling. It is a lesson to value things in ‘this world 
dirt. Sen 


Dr Granville’s Spas of Germany, 


These elegant and highly embellished volumes ares 
proof of the sfyle with which all appliances are now 
furnished to the Inxurious classes of wealthy England, 
be they coach, steamer, hote!, or Guide Book. A work 
on the Mineral Waters of Germany, is imagined a desj 
deratum in English literature, by a gentleman whe 
ranks high in the administrative department of letter. 
aud he forthwith sets about supplying the blank jn the 
most efficient manner, regardless of expense or persona} 
trouble, having probably first called a publisher into cop. 
sultation; and wisely calculated that the undertaking 
well executed, was certain to succeed. If the design was 
good, the execution is equally so. Dr Granville has 
produced a useful and most amusing beok, of a kind in 
which his pecnliar talents, position in society, and pre. 
vious experience. and connexions give him mastery, 
The work neither demands a high degree of intellect nor 
wit, nor does it give evidence of great command of such 
superfluous qualities. But it is written by an accom. 
plished man of the world, for the benefit and entertain. 
ment of the people of the world, with good taste, and 
in that fluent and unaffected manner which renders the 
small-talk and chit-chat of medical literature so geue 
rally acceptable. We must do Dr Granville the justice 
to state, that his copious admixture of gay and light 
“ne ‘ter does not lead him, in any instance, to sacrifice 
utility to amusement. His work is a genuine, well. 
informed guide, us well as a pleasant companion and 
sensible medical adviser. Dr Granville, moreover, detests 
and denounces the drugging system, and is not bigoted 
to any particular hypothesis in favour with the profes. 
sion. He dislikes cathartics, and fancies the pure air ot 
the blue sky something better than the blue pill aduninic 
tered by the first physician in London. 

Dr Granville visited, inspected, and experimented 
upon all the Bads of Germany of any note, and on some #0 
obscure that they have scarce been heard cf before in this 
country. He commences with Baden-Baden, and passes 
on to the spas of the kingdom of Wurtemberg, among 
which Wildlad is his favourite, or rather pet, spring, 
Indeed, he seems to prefer the waters and locality here to 
any he visited; which, after leaving Wurtemberg, were, ia 
turn, the Saltsburgh group; Gastein, aud Hof-Gaasteia ; 
the Bohemian spas, including Carlsbad, Marienbad, aué 
Toepliiz, with places of lesser note ; and finally the Ba 
vatian and Nassau Spas—the last of which have lately 
attracted so much attention in England from the airy 
** Bubbles.” ; 

At every page which we turn up, an attractive anec- 
dote on description presents itself as a specimen of the 
work. We really, therefore, cannot tell what determine 
our choice to Baden-Baden, save that that “ thriving 
wooer,” Lord Lyndhurst, is there just now, spending— 
happy man !—his third honeymoon and green old age, and 
figuring in scenes and among groups precisely similar @ 
those depicted :— 

Life at Baden, during the bathing season, may be bes 
described by a short French phrase—** C'est toujours jow 
de fete.” . . «. . But the centre of attraction s 
public promenade. Here a magnificent building, com 


yif 


| maudingattention by its lofty Coriathian colonnade,& 
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a hundred excuses for the assemblage of the many thou 
sand idlers, who devote just one hour in every twenty 
four to the one great object, health ,; and twe-thir 
the remaining time to pleasure and dissipation. As 
more than the operations of bathing and drinking the 
miner | water, are the motives which sway the majority 
of those who visit Baden, where they squander among the 
inhabitauts, two millions of florins in the course o © 
season, no means have been left untricd by the authorities 
to multiply them, and secure their attainment. To the 
late Grand Duke Charles, the visiters are indebted for, 
largest share of their present gratifications. That Peibe 
having purchased a large tract of land to the south 
own, lying between the Olaback, and the fort 
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prissenberg and other hills, creeted the present Waison de 


( gut we shall pass the buildings, promenades, and 
ipeatres, to come at once to the actors on these scenes, and, 
pore all, the fashionable division of them; for your 
homely and nameless people, dining at the Sun at one 
e'dock, for the moderate sum of forty-eight kreutzers, 
‘or one shilling and fourpence,) are worth uo one’s con- 
sideration, whatever they way think of themselves. 
While the nobodies or insignificants are stuffing them- 
vejves at their one o'clock dinner, the exclusives appear 
a the promenade, until their own hour comes. It would 
be utterly Vulgar in England; for— 


Five o'clock is the time , and the namesof all such as de- | 
be inseribed before | 


sre to be at Chabert’s at that hour myst 
902. . . . « The general coup d’oed of an assembly of 
{M persons, a great many of Whom are young and beautiful 
women, with their gay bonnets and toilettes coquettishly 
gon-chalantes, sitting at each side of three long lines of 

Nel tables, as well! as of a fourth, which is raised on a 


wriking; but it becomes tenfold more so wheu the lively 
snd animated scene this offered to view, is repeated on 
every side of this handsome and magnificently propor- 
tioned room, (decorated and painted in Etruscan colours,) 
by large mirrors, cunningly arranged, aud distributed with 
no sparing hand, in_all directions. of si 
music, which plays, during the repast, from an adjoining 
mom. adds to the inspiration of the moment; and there 
ie at Chabert’s, besides, what is looked for in vain else- 
where in Baden, even where the cuisine is nearly ou a 
par with his—a neatness and dexterity in the arrangement 
and attendance, which render his table worthy the pre- 
ference of all the best company in Baden, 

Yet it is not perfect: —* It is an objection,” quoth the 
Doctor, for once ungallant, “to such feasting, that so 
many fair ladies partake of it. Byron says that no 
pretty woman should ever be seen eating. What, then, 
ifnot fewer than two hundied of them are exhibited, at 
one view, absorbed in this vulzar performance ?** Our 
traveller met there, ameng other groups, a Datch family, 
with three daughters, beautiful, in the style of Rubens’ 
W.Ves. 

Opposite, and a Ittle to the left, a pretty, smart 
Frenchwoman, bonneted, and rich in rings, took her 
place, between her hushand—whose stiff-pointed mus- 
tachios, at ricght-angles with his nos®, lent him 2 look of 
tock-heroisin—and a tall, semi-aristucratic looking youth, 


the few French phrases of whom soon betrayed him to | 


he a dweller on this side the A/anche. Beyoud the Dutch 
fmily, appeared conspicuously, the Laronne de S ; 
whose piquant face, finely-arched eyebrows, and piercing 
eyes, harmonized with the character given to her counte- 
nee, by the positive indication of the finest black down 
that ever shaded the upper lip of fair lady. Occasionally 
this lively authoress, who has honoured the alentours of 
Baden with the effusions of her poetical pen, would 

ter a.pretty nothing, with a smartness that excited 
abuzz of admiration. Curious coincidence, (to call it 
desien, would be to libel the fair,) the Baroune, and 
the petillante Parisienne, and fifty more ladies, who 
Were or thoucht themselves handsome, had taken their 
‘ats with their faces turned to the lofty mirrors, into 
Which they cast many a furtive glance, at no very long 
‘atervals of time, to see, no doubt, what their semblables 
vere doing at the other ranges of tables placed behind 
their back. Before dinner had proceeded far, the empty 
‘ats ou my left were occupied by a young Italian Marquis, 

the son of a celebrated Russian Princess. 

This dinner, including the wine, cost two florins; the 
guests separated nearly simultaneously, and changed the 
‘ene for the terrace, whither Dr Granville accompanied 
his left-hand neighbours at table, who told him anecdotes 
of many of the temporary inhabitants of Baden, not much 
‘o the credit of themselves or of the place, Among the 
distingnished personages to be seen, was 


The abdicated Herzog, of H Cc . Whose counte- 
‘ante, overgrown in every part, except at its apertures, 
With frizzled hair, of the greyest mixture, is so very re- 
Markable, as to induce one to believe a portion of the 
eral scandal. Sporting, as she languishingly leaned 
dy his arin, the maitresse for whose sake he surren- 
“ered his petty sovercignty, this German illustrious 
pies away the early evening hours, in promenading on 
o Nerrace. decorated with a knot or bunch of variegated 
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ribbons stuck in the button-hole of his short , and 


jingling a pair of huge yellow spurs, until the time arrives 


for his losing a hundred ducats in the adjoming apart- 
ments, 

Dr Granville lamented to see women, young girls, 
daughters of the English families here, flocking to the 
gaming tables, to stake their money ; and elbowed, as they 
unquestionably deserved to be, by their fellow-gamblers, 
“who have probably as little character as money to 
lose.”” In speaking of the blowsy effects of the galoppe 
on the ringlets and “ human face divine,"’ he adds pru- 


 dishly, for a sojourner at Baden—*“ And the rude grasp, 


and the etroite liaisun, during such dances—do they be- 
come the modest nature of an Englishwoman, or of any 
woman equally modest ?’’ Crossing the Channel does 


seem to make sad shipwreck of conventional modesty ; 


| while crossing the Alps utterly demolishes the spurious 


quality of that grace. The alarmed traveller adds— 
Oli! it grieved one to see the graceful, elance, and ex- 

, at the slightest invitation 

from a booted hussar, or an embroidered arftache, or, 


| probably, a vaurtcn of the lowest class, plunge with them 


into all the attitudes, now violent, now languishing, of a 
Bacchanalian or \ndalusian re- 
presentation. And she bore on her alabaster and shining 
cheek, the deep round flush of consumption, which 
parched her throat, and dricd up her lips, and made her 
tiv, at the termination of the dance, to the refreshment 
room, With her partner, there to quench, with perilous 
experiment, the inward fever, by an ice dissolved in freez- 
ing water, while the big drops of moisture stood on her 
forehead, and trickled down her facc, increasing the general 
disorder of her appearance! On that night she wore a 
sinzle blue flower in her polished ebony tresess, which 
were secured behind by a graceful knot of velour poncean. 
La Belle Anglaise was the universal exclamation on that 
night, as she attracted the general notice. 

And, in brief, the Doctor is in profound distress, lest 
foreigners should, on witnessing such spectacles, imagine 
that his countrywomen are very like the immoral Con. 
tinental women, or no better than they should be, after 
all our fuss and pretension about English virtue. 

Among the figures in this masquerade with naked 
faces, as an Irishman might say, the Doctor recognised 
Sir Jolin F_—, an oddity of considerable celebrity. 

I perecived a little, thin man, walking on two inferior 
extremities, so sparing ot flesh, that, with the square 
shoulders at the upper end, they represented the shar 
point of a pyramid placed upside down. A little ceed, 
with little features, little hair, and little sense, (denoted 
by very little bumps.) appeared sunk, though it strove to 
be erect, between the two round knobs of the square 
shoulders. The spindle-legs wore a flashy, flesh-coloured 
hose, and the corresponding parts ahove them were inex 


| presstbly clad in black satin, so amply, that the larze folds 


hung hke those of a topsail on the main-yard, before it 
is hvisted. An embroidered white waistcoat of silk, en- 
circled the torso, over which was thrown a species of court 
dress, that had seen glorious days. Under the left arm, 
the sharp-pointed beaks of a cocked-hat projected before 
wand behind, from each of which was suspended a dang- 
ling gold tassel. This appendage of a grande soiree, with 
some people, was borne by the wearer in such a thanner 
as not to conceal a dazzling star which covered the left 
breast of the coat, norany of the numerous crosses which 
were suspended to red, yellow, and blue ribbons. 

The Doctor cué this great personage in the gravest 
style. [t is the cut imperturbable. The scene is irresistibly 
ludicrous, This poor man, like many of his country. 
men at home, has laboured all his life under a species 
of monomania, which impels him to seek decorations 
and knightly orders from all the sovereigns of Europe ; 
and he seems to have succeeded. Perhaps Dr Granville’s 
account of his brother physician may be a little mirth. 
fully malicious or so; and we should not have notic:d 
the little scarecrow, save for the introduction of his com- 
panion, the fair lady who, in virtue of her distinction as the 
niistress of Lord Byron, seems to conceive it necessary 'o 
appear at every haunt of fashionable dissipation in 
Europe :—“ Shade of the author of ‘Childe Harold’ and 
‘ Don Juan’’” quoth our Doctor, “what wouldst thou 
have felt at beholding the divina comtessa, with her round 
white arm, scarcely protected with a half-drawn-up kid 
glove, linked within such an anti-poetical, anti-meridional, 
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anti-inspiring individual, parading from room to room 
on that night, exciting the sneers and smiles of those who 
made way for them, by the oddity of their association ! 
Yet soit was! Sir John and La Guiccioli, actually arm 
in arm, were seen and heard conversing sweet music that 
evening.” 

At Carlsbad, Dr Granville saw the celebrated poli- 
tical Countess of Jersey—that gay, young Countess who 
“has been solong young’’—in situations which, within 
the bounds of Great Britain, would be utter degradation 
—“ sitting after the hour of water-drinking at a break- 
fast table, placed under the irees opposite to her house, 
Sipping al fresco her café a la creme, scrutinized and 
ecrutinizing.’”? When the repast is finished, the table is 
converted into one for reading or work ; and forms the 
centre of a coterie, or a rendezvous for passing loungers. 
If, instead of German eyes, those of the families of rich 
Manchester manufacturers, and Liverpool or London 
inerchants, might fall upon the Exclusives, this rational 
out-door indulgence would at ounce be disallowed. The 
ueighbourhood wonld be contagious, the privacy pro- 
faned; and, if immediate flight was not taken, triple bul- 
wwarks would be reared to defend the English aristocracy 
from contamination, A curious specimen of Bohemian 
nobility is the cook and mistress of the Golden Shield 
at Carlsbad. She is Madame la Comtesse de Bolza; 
but that is neither here nor there, as to her cuisine, which 
is conducted by herself, Her children are all Counts 
and Countesses, and her eldest son is an officer in the 
Austrian service. These social anomalies are less 
strange in Bohemia than elsewhere.”’ In right of her 
cank, or, perhaps, by the privilege of nobility, Madame 


la Comtesse makes heavier charges than the plebeian hosts 


of the Golden Lions and Swans of Carlsbad. 

‘These passages may give our readers an idea of the 
kind of entertainment afforded by this work, For in- 
formation, which is minute and copious, we refer to the 
original, Dr Granville had the good foriune to meet 
with many of the German savans, of whom he makes 
honourable mention, Ele likewise takes fond side- glances 
at the picture-galleries; while, whatever is new in science 
or art finds an appropriate place in his pages, We are 
not quite sure that Dr Granville has not been more free 
than delicate in some of his sketches of individuals, upon 
whose good nature and politeness he threw himself for in- 
formation. Of this kind are his lady's pet young physi+ian 
at Baden, who did everything by force of genius 3 and the 
amusing and grotesque Dr Storch at Gastien, though this 
last tells us more of genuine, homely German manners, 
and frugal tastes, than we might have found in a volume 
of generalities. Dr Storch is a sort of cousin-Gerinan of 
Roderick Random’s friend Morgan, who flourished near 
a century ago. 

Saunders’ Portraits and Memoirs of the most 
Eminent of the Living Political Reformers. 
‘The memoirs are brief, but cleverly written ; the por. 

traits good. They are those of Lord John Russell, which 

is engraved from a bust by //ol/ings, looking older than 
it should, and more like a little Cicero than it ought, 

The next portrait is that of Mr Charles Buller, the Mem. 

ber for Liskeard, vulgarized from the original, but yetlike. 

If we do not forget wofully, Mr Buller made his greatest 

speech in Parliament on the Irish Municipalities’ Bill, and 

the best made on that question, He is accused of too much 
fun. Certainly it does mantle over his visage, even here. 

But this is scarce his true portrait. The real man is a 

fine, manly-looking, sensible Radical; gocd-huimoured 

and buoyant in expression, about six feet Jigh, and stout 
in proportion to his height. More justice is done to his 
parts in the memoir, than to his face in the engraving. 

Mr Roebuck isthe next EMINENT REFORMER. The por- 

trait is very like the original, and a very pleasing, if not 

flattering resemblance of a man whose loss in Parlia- 
ment is regretted by every honest Reformer. ‘The memoir 
vf Mr Roebuck is not concluded in this Part of the pub- 
licaulien. Both he and Mr Buller are natives of 

India.——-This promises to be an interesting work. The 

present isa Clarendon period, and the actors on both sides 

ought to be preserved, The Conservatives are storing 





up their Lyndhursts and Emerson Tennents 
Reformers must have their Broughams and Durhg 
Dr Lang's History of New South Wales 

We are glad to meet so soon with a second editi 
this useful work. To the first we devoted a long me vf 
a year or two ago. The new edition is enlarged A reren, 
proved, Dr Lang has brought up his history ef the 
colony to the last moment, noticing the many chan 
and improvements in this rapidly Progressing cony 
We are glad to perceive that he is as stanch a Sean 
terian as ever ; and, in spite of the example of the ae 
Scottish divines at home, not a whit disposed to vail h 
cap to Episcopacy, nor to fraternize with what Dr Chal, 
mers, we believe, calls the sister-establishment. ‘ 

Britannia. 

This is a very well-intended essay, w ritten by Mr 
Harris, a clergyman, in behalf of seamen, whose pjora) 
claims he enforces in an earnest, though ser MOnizing 
or rather declamatory style. One most important topic 
he forgets aitogether---impressment, which we cousider the 
greatest evil under which seamen suffer. Flogging «th, 
cat”—also escapes his attention, All the benefits and 
privileges for which he contends are desirable, but we 
would begin with justice. The Report of the Parlig. 
mentary Committee exhibits the many perils to which 
seamen are exposed, and the precarious tenor of their lives 
This our author very properly makes an argument for 
vigilance in affording them the means of religious instruc 
tion; but he forgets, or overlooks, that it is also an argu. 
ment for preserving their lives, by better constructed 
vessels, and by the prevention of the infamous frauds to 
which the lives of seamen become the sacrifice. He de. 
nounces the tricks of Jew crimps—why not the frauds of 
Christian insuring merchants and brokers? Many of 
Mr Harris’ suggestions are excellent; we complain of 
nothing that he has done, but only that he has omitted 
some fundamental reforms altogether, and especially a 
remedy for impressment—or its abolition, 

Literary Leaves; or, Prose and Verse. By D, 
L. Richardson. 


The most curious feature of this volume is, that it is 
published in Calcutta, and printed at the Bengal Harkura 
press. The paper hasa certain mellow, tawny tinge, and 
smeils of the East. The multifarious contents are such 
aS might be expected in the collected effusions of a man 
of cultivated taste, fond of poetry, criticism, and polite 
literature, and a diligent reader of what he so much 
admires, Had not the best of these sweetly-flowing 
verses, and elegant essays, already been before the pub- 
lic in annuals and other periodical publications, we should 
be tempted to cite. The volume, as a whole, is quite of 
the sort over which literary people love to lounge It 


starts many pleasing trains of reverie, and awakens many - 


fund associations conuected with literary pursuits, 
NEW PAMPHLE'S. 

Among the most noticeable of the late pamphlets, is 4 
LETTER BY Lorn |.ANGFORD TO LornD MELBOURNE, 
with Tables in black, blue, and red type, indicating the 
political opinions of each Peer, English, Irish, and Seot- 
tish; and suggesting a plan by which the inveterate Tory 
majority, Which has grown up since the ascendancy 
Pitt, may be neutralized, without damaging the consti- 
tution of the Upper House. He might go back a little 
further than Pitt. Since the accession of George III. 
and the short administration of the Earl of Bute, the 
‘Tories have been ministers for sixty-four years ; the Wo 
intervals being few and far between, In that period the 
Tories have created no fewer than 195 British Peers, 
tertaining Tory opinions. The Whigs have created 
Whig Peers, leaving a balance, in favour of the Tory 
party, of 126. But the Tories have also, from 1761 & 
1800, created and raised 269 Lrish Peers, thus giving ' 
election of the representative Irish Peers cons pletely —_ 
the hands of Tory Irish Peers. Some other singulal 
abuses are pointed out, which deface the Irish peerage ™ 
presentation, to which we cannotadvert As to the Howse 
ot Mischief, we would ‘*retorm it altogether.” Bul 
Langford advises the Minister to look over bis lists 
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tenmediately call to the House of Peers such Scotch and 
jrish Peers as can be relied upon, and in such numbers 
as will give him a majority. This is the plain English 
of it, though Lord Langford places his scheme wpon the 
ing of neutralizing the undue power of the Tory 
during the reigns of George III. and IV. By this 
means his Lordship says, * the dignity of the order would 
pot suffer, neither would the number of Peers be increased, 
the right of sitting and voting will be, without 
injustice, extended.”” The scheme is, we dare say, quite 
gs feasible as any other which may be adopted for reasons 
of temporary expediency and which do not go to the root 

of the evil. 

The Knowledge Qualification. 

This is the developement of a plan, formed by Mr James 
Adam, the liberal and intelligent editor of The Aberdeen 
Herel l, for the reciprocal extension of education and 
the elective franchise. Instead of the ten-pound qualifi- 
ation, he would substitute the possession of a certain 
euantam of elementary knowledge. Indeed, Mr Adams’ 
principle is very similar to the eld right of pleading 
clergy. He would make the claimant of the franchise 
write and read, and explain what he reads, to a board 
sppointed to test the literary qualifications of all appli- 
cauts aged twenty-one. Mr Adams would carry the 
knowledge-qualification farther, and apply his prin- 
ciple to all the functions which a citizen is called upon 
to perform, At twenty-five he would test the quali- 
fications of those claiming to be, or liable to be, jury- 
men; and, at twenty-nine, give the citizens another 
opportunity of establishing their fitness to act as justices 
of the peace, magistrates, special jurors, &c. &e. Mr 
Adams supports his plan by many ingenious arguments ; 
and, if education and knowledge were always identical, 
few objections could be brought against it, although we 
should not like, even then, to see the broad constitutional 
principle of taxation giving the right of representation 
abrogated in favour of any scheme whatever, nor any 
board or machinery interposed between the free citizen 
and the exercise of his first inherent rights as such. We 
consider Mr Adams’ test as much muvre eligible in the 
secondary cases Which he specifies, though even in them 
there is dificulty. Still the discussion is important, as 
every argument must be which tends to increase and 
diffuse knowledge; and it is highly creditable, not alone 
o the beuevolence, but to the intellect of the gentleman 
who has stirred it. 

Egypt in 1837. By T. Waghorn. 

Mr Waghorn is well known in this country from his 
connexion with the schemes for promoting steam inter- 
course between England and her Eastern possessions by 
the Red Sea. He has written this small pamphlet for 
the specific object of interesting the British Parliament 
and people in the fate of Egypt, which he asserts is sacri- 
ficed to bolster up Turkey, whose extortionate demands 
re\ard the civilization, and paralyse the efforts which that 
loug oppressed country is striving to make to attain politi- 
fal aud moral treedom. Mr Waghorn makes out gypt 
to be possessed of a much more formidable army and navy 
than is imagined; with which, in 1632, she Virtually, 
acculding to his notions, redeemed herself from the thral- 
dom of turkey, * For what,” he inquires, “does Egypt 
Continue to pay tribute to Turkey ?? The only answer 
i all such cases, we presume, must be, because she cannot 
help herself, =“ But she can help it,” he affirms; for, as she 
Wants no aid, she need pay for none; and as to the soil it- 
tel!, Molamed Ali redeemed it from anarchy and blood- 
thed establishing in their stead order and tranquillity; and 
Shetopay tribute forthat? In brief, Mohamed Ali wants 

fpal- ; and in Mr Waghorn he finds a powerful advo- 
fle, and @ determined enemy of the Porte, whose spevdy 
éttuction he foretells; and also that, in twenty years, 
Beypt will take the place of Turkey. He is apprehen- 
*¥e of the influence which the French are acquiring in 
i Where natives of France already fill almost every 
a office. In the present state of affairs in Turkey 

Leypt, we consider Mr Waghorn's pamphlet highly 
Ying of the attention he solicits trom members of the 
lature, for his representatious, and warnings, and 


Pleading, 
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The Church-Rate Bill Vindieated. By Jelinger 
C. Symons, B. A. 

The Church-Rate Bill is suspended by circumstances ; 
but the measure is not, we presume, to be considered as 
either abandoned or lost, While it was pending, this able 
pamphlet, exhausting the whole subjectlegally, politically, 
and morally, was published in support of the principle 
of the Ministerial measure. The writer displays great 
acuteness and research, and a creditable degree of legal 
and antiquarian knowledge, in establishing his case 
against the High Church party: going far back into hoar 
antiquity, to prove that churches were repaired and 
maintained out of church property and ecclesiastical 
revenues, until comparatively modern usage devised the 
better plan of sparing episcopal funds and making com- 
pulsory levies on the people. Preparatory to the renewed 
battle on the subject of this intolerable grievance, which 
must ensue soon after the meeting of Parliament, the 
Opposition members of the legislature especially would 
do well to consult the facts and arguments advanced by 
the author of this pamphlet. Church-rates, as they are 
at present levied, form no part of the original constitution 
of that Establishment for whose interests they profess 
themselves so zealous. We should like the question 
argued upon broader, and simpler, and more scrip‘ural 
grounds. But, in the meanwhile, the facts and argu- 
ments here’ adduced are admirably framed to convince 
candid and conscientious churchmen, labouring under the 
delusion that the church of their sect has a legal right to 
levy a most unjust and offensive impost from all other 
sects, 

What and who says it? 

Several controversial pamphlets have appeared, of 
which one more, entitled as above, is devoted to the 
memorable sermon of Mr Binney, when that gentleman, 
in reference to the Established Church of England, is 
reported to have said—‘‘ The Established Church is a 
great national evil; it is an obstacle to the progress of 
truth and godliness in the land; it destroys more souls 
than it saves; and its end is most devoutly to be wished 
by every lover of God and man.” It is denied that these 
were Mr Binney’s words, or that he meant to express 
hostility to any principle save that of national eslablish- 
ments, ‘* Esiallishment, and Dissent, which it creates, 
will,” he said, “‘die on the same day,’’ to the great 
benefit of religion, and of the true, universal, and enly 
Church, In opposition to Mr Binney, a Reverend Church. 
man declares ** Dissent an evil greater than we can 
express ;"" which, if carried to the extent of the subver- 
sion of the National Churches of England and Scotland, to 
say nothing of other Protestant countries, ‘* nothing bus 
a special miracle,’ which the writer hardly expects, 
*-could prevent the ultimate extirpation of Christianity 
from the earth.’” Such extravagant assumptions are 
unworthy of notice. The Bible, human intelligence, 
the art of printing, conscience, natural piety, and the 
whole body of Dissenters, with their spititual guides, are 
all as nothing compared with the endowed ¢ hurch Esta- 
Dlishinents of England and Scotland! This pamphlet 
deals freely in quotations from Dr Chalmers—seiecting 
‘+ udmirabie passages,” which the reverend Dr would pro- 
bably have modited, had they been still to write. Dr 
Chalmers’ former strictures on the economy aud spirit of 
the Chutch, of the State-machine, come, according to the 
author of ** WHo says tt ?” to this-_* That the People 
would have done a great deal Letier for themselves tf thew 
governors would only let them atone to foliow the impulece 
of theirown humanity,” “ teeling,” (qauoth the Duetor, ) “and 
most intelligently feeling what the truths and who the 
teachers that are best fied to exalt and moralize it.” 
The pamphiet also shews that the Charch of Kugtand ts 
anything but Evangelical, in Dr Coalmers’ sense of the 
term; and, so far as we understand the matter, that the 
Charch tavours very papistieal notious of the sacraments, 
the priesthood, absolution, and other points. A quotation 
from Wordsworth, descriptive of the spiritual effecis of 
the ceremony of baptism, proves the poet to be a very 
sound Catholic on one point, however he may dislike 
O'Conueli’s political faith, 
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THE ELECTIONS. 

THE Whigs boasted, a few weeks ago, that they had 
damped the steam—that is, that they had rendered the 
people indifferent to Reform ; and so successful have they 
been that, with the power and influence of office, and a 
Court assumed to be favourable to them, they have only 
obtained a bare majority in the new Parliament. Much 
reliance cannot be placed in the calculations, however 
confidently made by the Whigs and Tories, of their re- 
spective strength; but we may notice that, while the 
former estimate they have a majority of thirty or forty, the 
latter do not, as far as we have observed, deny that they are 
ina minority. At last election, in spring 1830, it was 
generally believed that the Liberal majority was, at least, 
one hundred ; but it turned out, when Parliament met, 


to be little more than the fourth part of that number—so | 


that the Whigs are in great danger. The chief loss of 





Liberal members has been in the English counties; the | 
£50 tenant-at-will clause, and the want of due protec. | 


tion for the voter, having there given the Tories a com. 
plete ascendancy, In twenty-one counties, Tories have 
replaced Liberals; in sixteen, the Whigs attempted to 
unseat the Tories; but in one only, East Cumberland, 
were they successful. Many of the English boroughs 
have behaved in a shameful manner, and even some of 
the large townseeas Liverpool, Hull, and Bath. In Scot- 
land, parties stand in the same situation nearly as they 
did during last Parliament ; eighteen or nineteen counties 
having returned Tories ; and eleven or twelve, Liberals ; 
while every burgh, with the exception of Kilmarnock 
and the other towns connected with it, has returned 
men of liberal opinions. The defeat of Dr Bowring, at 
Kilmarnock, is not to be attributed to political feeling, 
but to religious bigotry. Our strait-laced neighbours 
cannot reconcile it to their consciences to return a Uni- 
tarian of their own political sentiments; but prefer a 
Tory, who though an Epicopalian, is guilty of the very 
questionable conduct of sitting in the General Assembly, 
as an elder of the Presbyterian Church, 


| 





By comparing the numbers of the electors who voted | 
at this election, and at the election of 1835, it will be 


found that a great increase has taken place ia the Tory 
voters. They have, in every county, been most actively 
employed in manufacturing qualifications, For example, 
in Perthshire at last election 1371 voted for Sir George 
Murray, but at this 1495 tor Lord Stormont; in Mid- 
Lothian, Sir George Clerk had 565 and now 661; in 
Fast-Lothian, Mr Hope had 231, and Lord Ramsay now 
carried it by 299, and his voters were not exhausted ¢ 
in Lanarkshire, Mr M’'Donald Lockhart had only 
1110, and now he has 14863 in Stirlingshire, Mr 
Forbes had 779 votes, and now he has 859; and so 
on in the other counties, Unless, therefore, the sys- 
tem of making fictitious votes be put a stop to, there 
is great reason to fear that the Tories will, in the course 
of a few years, monopolise the whole thirty Scotch 
county members, 

The Ministerial party blame the electors for not return- 
ing a sufficient number of Whigs to Parliament, and 
thus endeavour to shift off their own shoulders the blame 
of the do-nothing-system of the last two years; but the 
truth is, that, after idling away five months, the last Ses- 
sion was abruptly brought to an end, and as much busi- 
ness transacted during the last fortnight as in the whole 
preceding period, The result of this mode of proceed- 
ing—which has happened every Session of late years— 
is that the statutes passed are full of inaccuracies and 
blunders, which can only be remedied by much addi- 
tional trouble and expense. Of the numerous public 
bills relative to Scotland, introduced by the Lord Advo. 
cate and other members, the only one that appears to 
have passed, is that relative to the small debt courts, 
whereby the Sheriff is authorized to hold circuits. All 
the other bills must be introduced into the new Parlia- 








ment, and again go through all their stagea; many of 
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them, no doubt, being fated to be thrown out or MUtilated 
in the House of Lords, 

As to the prospects of the progress of Liberal measures 
in the new Parliament. they are anything but cheer 
It is impossible to deny, that now, at the end of the AR 
year, since the passing of the Reform Biil, the people 
have derived small benefit from that measure. The Corn 
Laws, the Pension List, the enormous army and navy 
the immense taxation, the wasteful expenditure on our 
colonies, and the numerous other abuses, for the remoy,! 
of which the Reform Bill was alone desirable—ail remain 
nntouched, and are long likely to remain in all their 
hideousness. The Whigs and Tories—that is, the aris, 
tocracy of all shades—with their hangers on, will short! y 
coalesce, and exert every effort to keep among them the 
plunder of the people. They will resist with all their 
power the extension of the suffrage, forgetfal of the 
maxim so often in their mouths, and the violation of 
which cost us the empire of the United States—that tay. 


_ ation without representation is tyranny ; aud conveniently 


overlooking the fact, that four-fifths, if not nine-tenths 
of the revenue are paid by the non-electors. But from 
close observation of the working classes for many years, 
we are convinced that, ere long—and although they will 
probably be left without a single man of the other classes 
to aid them—they will extort from the legislature that 
share inthe representation to which their rapidly increasing 
intelligence, numbers,and wealth so justly entitle them. 
Taking the number of grown-up operatives in the United 
Kingdom at only five millions, and their average wages 
at 20s. a-week, their aggregate incomes amount to 260 
millions a-year, while the incomes of all other classes 
during the war—when incomes, owing to the depreciation 
of the currency, and other causes, were much higher than 
at present—were only 140 millions, as is ascertained by 
the property-tax returns, Nor is it in wages aione that 
their wealth consists—they have accumulated, withina 
very few years, a capital in the savings banks of fifteen 
millions. What would be the consequence of a sudden 
demand for this sum, more especially if payment in gold 
were insisted for, the Bank of England not having five mil. 
lions in her coffers ? A very great change has taken place 
in the tone and temper of the working classes within the 
last two years. At that time, they were willing to wait to 
see what the Reform Act would do for them; but, finding 
its fruits are never likely to ripeu, their patience is now 
exhausted. The example ot the Irish Volunteers of 
1781, and of a Convention of Delegates sitting in the 
metropolis during the session of l’arliament, has net 
been overlooked; and the advice of Bentham, that the 
best way of obtaining good measures is to make the ruling 
classes uneasy, will, before many years elapse, be acied 
on. 

Dr BowRinG.—It is much to be regretted that Dr 
Bowring has lost his seat in Parliament; for there was pet 
a more able, useful, and industrious Member. We 
hope that some constituency will, on the first opport- 
nity, shew that they are better qualified to estimate 
merit than his late constituents, by electing him hei 
representative. His assistance in placing the public 
revenues in a state of greater security, by a more accurate 
system of public accounting, would be invaluable. This 
is a subject to which he has paid much attention, and he has 
made extensive investigations into the systems adopted im 
the Continental States, which appear much more efficient 
than our own. Ina speech, made by Dr Bowring 1p Par- 
liament, on the 15th June last, he shewed that a ss 
considerably exceeding six millions, is arrested in 1 
progress to the Exchequer, by departments of receip 
without Parliamentary control; and a sum, ex 
three quarters of a million, is raised by different depatt 
ments of expenditure from other sources than issues from 
the Exchequer, thus equally escaping the previous fale: 
tion of Parliament. At present we have no document pre 
sented to Parliament, shewing, with any tolerable ace 
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completeness, the real fact of receipt and expen- 
der their several divisions; neither is there any 


racy OF 
diture un : : M 
r examination of the public accounts. Under our 


resent system, « wide door is opened for peculation and 
fraud; and a change is imperatively called for. 


ENGLAND. 

FirE [NSURANCE.—The landlords in Parliament hav- 
ing entirely removed the duty on insurance from their 
own property, seem determined that no other class of the 
community shall obtain any reduction; and a motion to 
take off one-half of the duty—that is, to make the duty 
and insurance on ordinary risks equal in amount—was 
rejected, last session, without a division. The gross receipt 
of this tax, in the year ending oth January 18534, was, for 





England, £754,695 ; for Scotland, £51,215; for Ireland, | 


£31,527;—in all, £837,437. This shews that, indepen 
dently of farm stock, &c., and foreign risks—both of 
which are exempted from duty—more than aix hundred 


millions of British property is covered by our insurance | 
distress as is pretended, could anything be more likely to 
| relieve it than the employing a portion of the best land 


offices. Of the London offices, the Sun is by far the most 
extensive, coutributing nearly one-fourth of the duty paid 


by them all ; of the English county offices, the Norwich | 


Union; and of the Scotch, the Scottish Union, which 

ys one-third of the whole fire-insurance duty collected 
in Scotland, Although fire-insurance has been increasing 
of late years, notwithstanding the exorbitant duty of 200 
per cent., there can be little doubt, that, were the duty 
reduced, the additioual number and amount of insur- 
ances would soon compensate to the revenue for the 
reduction. At pre-ent, the principal insurers are the 
middle classes, who, in this as in other respects, are the 
most provident. Insurance is almost unknown among 
the operatives, although they are the most exposed to fire, 
from their dwellings being often closely crowded together, 
and not easily accessible; and they are prevented from 
insuring, in a great measure, by the duty. We hope, 
therefore, that petitions will be prepared, and ready for 
presentation when Parliament meets, for the reduction of 
this pernicious tax. It is impossible to leave this subject 
Without exposing the gross job lately perpetrated, of 
giving the late Tory Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons compensation, at the public expense, for the loss 
sustained by him by the burning of the Houses of Par. 
liament. Why should the public pay for his neglecting 
0 insure ? 

Tue Law.—It is the boast of English jurisprudence 
that all are equal in the eye in the law: and so they are, 
if all are equally rich ; for the courts of law are open 


inno other sense than the London Tavern—for those | 


who have money to spend. But it is in the administra- 
tion of the criminal law, that the discrepancy between 
the rich and the poor becomes most apparent. We see 
daily poor men sent to jail for weeks or months, or fined 
sums equal to a month or two’s wages; while the rich, 
and especially the titled, get off almost with impunity— 
by the infliction of a fine not equal to a day’s income. 
Lord William Beresford, brother of that sad scape. 
grace, the Marquis of Waterford, with two coadjutors, 
was lately brought to Bow Street, and convicted of 
twisting knockers from hall doors, assaulting the police, 
and other such conduct, and pleaded drunkeaness in ex- 
fuse; but, thongh the second conviction, at the same 
office, of his Lordship, for a similar offence, both the Ma- 
gistrate and the Lord seemed to consider the fine of £5 
for wrenching off the knocker, and £5 for the assault, a 
severe punishment. From the remarks made by Mr 
Minshull, it is evident he was quite aware that such fines 
asthese were no punishment, and he talked of sending 
the Lord, on a third conviction, to the House of Correc- 


tion for two months, and hard labour; but we may be 


‘mured, that, if a Lord or an Honourable were to wrench 
of ail the knockers in London, no police magistrate 
"ould venture to send him to the House of Correciion for 
one week. Now, had a poor man been brought for the 
frst time to Bow Street, for a similar offence, he would 
have been fined as many daysot his income, for being drunk, 
“the Lord was of his for the three offences ; the poor 
man Would then have been sent to the tread-mill for six 
weeks, for stealing the knockers—for, in his case, the act 
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would have been held to be petty larceny, and he would 
have been farther fined or imprisoned for the assault. 
Another instance of the manner in which the criminal 
law is administered occurred at the Middlesex Sessions. 
A person, calling himself Count de Rutter, was tried for 
keeping a gambling-house. Mr Adolphue, who conducted 
the prosecution, produced some evidence which was not 
sufficient to convict the Count, and then remarked, he 
could make out his case were he to put Mr Newton, a 
barrister in Court, into the witness-box ; but, after some 
palaver, he did not examine Mr Newton and others; and 
thus a notorious fellow escaped. The chairman approved 
of Mr Adolphus’ conduct. Was there ever a case in 
which a poor man was saved tne exposure of an exami- 
nation in a Court of Law? Oh, the equality of the 
law ! 

BEET Root SuUGAR,—We are surprised that the land. 
owners allowed Mr P. Thompson so easily to put down 
the attempts now making in England to introduce the 
manufacture of sugar. If there is so much agricultural 


in growing sugar; yet only nineteen members opposed the 


| resolution, placing the prohibitory duty of 24s. per cwr. 


upon it. It was very conveniently assumed that, if ne 
duty were imposed on it, the whole 24s, would go into 
the pocket of the manufacturer, and that he would sell it 
no cheaper than West India sugar with the duty—so 
that the consumer wou!d not be in any degree bene. 
fited, however cheaply sugar might be produced in Eng- 
land. Mr Thompson, however, forgot to explain how 
the competition which brings down profits in other 
trades, would not have the same effect with beet-root 
sugar manufacturers. Mr Thompson cannot be igno- 
rant that beet-root sugar is now extensively cultivated 
in many parts of Europe, where it has nothing in 
the nature of a bounty to protect it from the com- 
petition of West Indian sugar, and its cultivation 
has been commenced with every prospect of success in 
the United States of North America, where it has to 
contend, not only with the home produce of sugar from 
the cane, but also with that from the maple, the pro- 
duction of which has increased ot late years most rapidly 
in the northern States. Sugar has now become one of 
the necessaries of life to all classes ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the great revenue derived from it—five millions 
annually—we have no doubt still more money would be 
raised by reducing the duty one half. But, at all events, 
we deprecate the reckless proceeding by which a mana- 
facture which might have proved of the utmost benefit 
to all classes in this country, and which might have 
made us in a great measure independent of our colonies, 
has been strangled in the bud. Surely this vote must 
undergo revision in the next Parliament. 

Tue Pension List.—Ie will be remembered that, 
since the accession of William IV,, the repeated attempts 
made to obtain a revision of the Fension List, have all 
been successfully resisted by the argument that a bargain 
had been made with the King, by which, in consideration 
of the surrender of his hereditary revenues, the Pension 
List had been withdrawn from the contro! of Parliament. 
We cannot think that the present Ministry, after the dis- 
cussion the subject has undergone, will venture to 
make any bargain with her Majesty which will after- 
wards furnish them with an argument such as they se 
successfully used in the last reign; but it is absolutely 
necessary to watch them. It is not the amount of the 
Pension List, though that is no trifle, which makes it 
so intolerable—it is the insult and degradation felt by 
having to bear so conspicuous and undoubted a badge of 
slavery. It is not for the loss he fears which makes a 
man who has only a few shillings in his pocket resist s 
highway robber—neither is it the injury which makes 
hin revenge, at the risk of his life, being spit upon ; 
it is to rid himself of the intolerable feeling of having 
tamely submitted to an insult. The object of the re- 
vision of the Pension List, is merely to discover what 
services have been given by the pensioners; and one 
would think, the opportunity rt ap ishing to the country 


meritorious services, for which alone, of course, the 
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pensions must originally have been given, would he 
eagerly seized. Such pensions can of course be in no 
danger, whatever risk hereditary pensions may run— 
such as that of £3000 paid for the last 150 years to the 


POLITICAL REGISTER. 


tatives of the Duke of Schomberg, killed at the | 


Battleof the Boyne; or that of £2500 paid for forty 

to Batke's executors, But on this fertiJe subject 
we cannot do better than lay before our readers the 
following excerpt from Mr Curran’s speech on the Irish 
Pension List, on 13th May 1786 :— 

“ This polyglot of wealth, this museum of curiosities, 
the Pension List, embraces every link in the human 
chain, every description of men, women, and children, 
from the exalted excellence of a Hawke or a Rodney, to 
the debased situation of a lady who humbleth herself that 
she may be exalted. But the lessons it inculcates form 
its greatest perfection, It teacheth that sloth and vice 
may eat that bread which virtue and honesty may starve 
for, after they have earned it; it teacheth the idle and 
dissolute to look up for that support which they are too 


proud to stoop to earn ; it directs the minds of men to | 


an entire reliance upon the ruling power of the state, 
who feeds the ravens of the royal aviary that cry con- 
tinually for food; it teacheth them to imitate those 
saints on the Pension Liat that are like the lilics of the 
field—they toil not, neither do they spin, and yet are 
arrayed like Solomon in his glory: in fine, it teacheth a 


lesson which, indeed, they might have learned from | 


Epictetus, that it is sometimes good not to be over vir- 
tuous ; it shews that in proportion as our distresses in- 
crease, the munificence of the ciown increases a!so; in 
proportion as our clothes are rent, the royal mantle is 
extended over us. But, notwithstanding the Pension 
List, like Charity, covers a multitude of sins, give me 


leave to consider it as coming home to the Members of | 


this House; give me leave to say, that the crown, in ex- 


tending its charity, its liberality, its profusion, is laying | 


a foundation for the independence of Parliament; for, here- 
after, instead of orators or patriots accounting for their 
conduct to such mean and unworthy persons as free- 
holders, they will learn to despise them, and look to the 
first man in the State; and they will, by so dving, have 
this security for their independence, that, while any man 
in the kingdom has a shilling, they will not want one.” 
At the distance of half a century, the same remarks are 


equally applicable, so slowly are we approaching politi. | 


cal honesty or decent government. Indeed, pers ons, like 
all other surts of public expenditure and pudiic profli- 
gacy, have much increased since Curran’s time, At the 
commencement of the reign of George IIL, tiiere were 
only 19 pensions on the Scotch List; by the year 1797, 
they had swelled to 189, and, in 1808, to 551.) There 
was hardly one of those which was not given as the re- 
waid of corruption—personal or political. 





THE CONTINENT. 

In France the anniversary of the Three Days has 
passed over withont disturbance, and the kingdom alto- 
gether is much quieter than it has been for some years. 
The civil war in Spain is as far as ever from a termina. 
tion, and it is difficult to decide whether the Queen’s 
party or the Carlists have the ascendancy at present. 
An insurrection has arisen in Portugal for the avowed 
purpose of restoring Don Pedro’s Charter. The army 
generally is favourable to the insurgents, and the Govern. 
ment isin the greatest distress for the want of woney. 
A new commercial treaty is on the poiut of being con- 
cluded between Great Britain and Austria, to counteract 


| quate supply of moisture, 


the effect of the Prussian Customs League, which jy fe} 
to be/injurious to the Austrian commerce as wel] as jo 
own. 

LOWER CANADA. 

Matters ate taking the course we anticipated ; 
there is, we believe, now no means of checking it, if 
Gosford has issued a proctamation, shewing eyide,.: 
symptoms of alarm. His Lordship describes the megs, 
ings and resolutions passed at them, “ as having for 
their object the resistance of the lawful authority of the 
King and Parliament, and the subversion of the jay.” 
The subjects are exhorted to discontinue all writings of 
an exciting or seditious tendency, and to eschew meetings 
of a dangerous or equivocal character. The proclams. 
tion was brought to Berthier at the time a meeting of 
several thousand Canadians was assembled. It was 
treated with the utmost contempt, torn down as soon as 
posted, and trodden under foot; and Mr Papineau and 
the other speakers destroyed the copies which were handed 
tu them, and scattered their fragments to the winds We 
would not be surprised, that, before the next session of 
Parliament be concluded, an addition of 10,000 meg to 
the army be voted, to preserve tranquillity in the North 
American colonies. 

TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

The accounts from the manufacturing districts are not 
so gloomy as they were; but there is little probability 
of much briskness in trade for a considerable length of 
time, Inthe meantime, while thousands of operatives 
are starving in every part of the country, foreign grain ia 
rotting in immense quantities in our bonded warehouses, 
and Parliament refused its sanction to allow it to be taken 
out and distributed among them. In Leith the ware. 
houses are full; some of the grain has been under the 
King’s lock for eight or nine years; and, independently 
of the deterioration of quality and quantity, the logs to all 
concerned may be estimated, when it is known that it cos's 
6s. per week to keep 100 quarters of wheat. 





AGRICULTURE. 

The improvement made by the crops during the las 
six weeks is almost without parallel, Crops which, at 
that time, appeared puny and thin, are now rich aod 
luxuriant: such is the effect of warmth with an ade- 
The crops in the low country 


| of Scotland will turn out a full average, if they escape 
the only danger—too much rain; for many fields are now 
laid flat—a circumstance which can hardly tail to dete 


| but, generally speaking, promise fair. 


riorate the quality of the grain. Turnips have, in some 
instances, suffered considerably from the heavy ra:as; 
Potatoes, with 


very few exceptions, present a most luxuriant appearance; 
and, as the quantity planted was much greater than usual, 


a very abundant crop may be anticipated. 
The distress in the manufacturing districts has 0 
casioned an unprecedented fa!l in the price of wool, at 


‘least 25 per cent, below that of last year. At Falkirk 
| Tryst, on the 9:h of August, cattle sold at much the same 


prices as at the same Fair last year; fat cattle, however, 
being rather lower. Grain markets continue dull; bus 
speculators anticipate a rise, as it is understood that the 
stock of British grain on hand is exceedingly small. 
The average of the six weeks, ending 4th August, was 
—wheat, 60s, ld.; barley, 27s. Sd. ; oats, 24s, 2d, 5 beans, 
dis, 3d.; peas, 40s. 7d, 
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